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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

/ am neither teacher nor preacher nor solver of prob^ 
lems; I advocate no theories as to what the world 
should be or could be or will be; I am only an observer 
of life and give back to the public what I have taken 
from it. For I frankly admit that realism is the goal . 
after which I am striving. By realism I do not mean 
the filth of Zok^s '' UAssommoir " or of " Nana " nor 
the sparkling froth of the Romantic school; I mean 
true realism, which is neither the one nor the other. 
Nothing in life is real unless it have the elements of 
what have been classified as realism and romanticism 
blended. Life is never so sordid, never so degraded, 
as to be wholly devoid of romantic beauty. Had Zolcfs 
vision not been too often clouded, he would have pene^ 
trated romantic beauty even in Nana, even in the 
atmosphere of "UAssommoir/* 

I offer this apology, if an apology my present novel 
need, because the people who chiefly figure in this 
story are keenly sensitive to any portrayal of their 
life, character, or manners, falling short of exuberant 
flattery. "If you know anything of our life,** they 
seem to demand, "give the world our noble types— 
we have a plenty of them. Picture a Nathan der 
Wdse, portray a Rebecca, delineate a Daniel Deronda. 
The world's prejudice is bitter enough against us 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

without your ruthless analysis of our blemishes and 
shortcomings/' This complaint sounds true enough, 
but I, for one, believe that the realist confers a greater 
favor upon his generation than he who nourishes its 
vanity by flattering colors. Realism, truth, harms no 
one except — him who portrays or tells it. 

E. S. B. 
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BOOK I 
FATHER AND SON 



> Man at bcft ii a chBd of drcomttuKa.*' 



WHAT would have become of I^vid Sphardi 
had chance not brought him to the studio 
of Miss Helen Truesdale is purely a matter 
of conjecture. Motherless at the age of fourteen, with 
a poor old father as an additional handicap, he might 
have travelled the sordid road of neglect with no better 
success than most children in the slums. For to all 
appearances there was nothing exceptional about the 
boy, save his large, tightly closed mouth and a dreamy 
look that suggested indolence. What particularly 
attracted Mjss^XrucsdaJe's attention, as he stood at 
her door with a peddler's basket suspended from his 
neck, was the cast of his countenance and the peculiar 
drop of his heavy eyelashes. The foreign woollen 
scarf twisted around his neck also gave him a touch 
of picturesqueness and somehow emphasized the blend- 
ing shades of extreme youth and ripe maturity in his 
face. Miss Truesdale was a portrait painter, and such 
details caught her eye. 

While bargaining with him for a spool of cotton 
she drew him into conversation and made other dis- 
coveries. She learned that he had emigrated to Boston 
from the P^£mly a year before; that his mother, now 
dead, had been his father's second wife; and that he 
was peddling in order to help his father, who was " an 
old mah with gray whiskers." The naivete of the boy 
pleased her, his shyness and his uttef frankness ap- 
peared charming to her. Besides, his utility as a model 
tempted her. 
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After a moment's thought she offered to pay him 
a dollar each time he came and sat still while she 
painted his portrait. 

He buried his chin in a fold of his woollen scarf 
and looked abashed. At length he lisped timidly, ** I 
don't want no money. 1 11 come for"not'ing." 

" But I don't want you to lose your morning's profit 
on my account;" and she studied the delicacy of his 
features more minutely. 

"Dat's not'ing," he rejoined with something like 
a quaver of joy in his voice. 

**Then I can't have you come here/* she replied, 
bending her head to one side and eying him almost 
playfully. 

He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

"I'll tell you," she said, with a quick movement, 
as if the idea that had suddenly struck her was exceed- 
ingly pleasing: "we'll make an exchange: I'll teach 
you English, and you will sit for me." 

David lifted his eyes to her face like a faithful dog 
at the gentle stroke of his master, then quickly dropped 
them and blushed hotly. 

"Would you like to learn English?" she inquired. 

"Very much," he answered eagerly. 

When the Httie peddler left the studio he walked on 
and on, without raising his drooping head, and passed 
house after house without stopping to offer his wares. 
Did he think? Only incoherently, and whatever 
crossed his brain was merely a deep impression that 
recurs to one's mind unaccompanied by thought. 
Thought, like fire in a haystack, is very often preceded 
by steamy smoke that dries and prepares every blade 
of the heap for quick combustion. He was only half 
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conscious of a strange commotion pulsating through 
hmiy of something stirring his soul and filling him 
with expectant joy, but it was all so vague that it 
only made him absent-mihded. The only thing that 
was definite in his mind was the picture of Miss Trues- 
dale; and even this was ocHning and going in frag- 
ments. Now it was her smiling blue eyes, now the 
pinkish color of her cheeks, now her long white hand 
upon which glistened a single opaL 

In this strange, thoughtless manner he wandered 
about all afternoon, without even perceiving the change 
in the weather. For it had thawed about noon, and 
toward evening large, damp flakes of snow, like crow's 
feet, were falling thickly and clinging to the little 
peddler and his basket as if they had been the only 
tangible objects to fall upon. 

And no less absent-minded did the boy return home 
when it had grown dark. He lived on one of the 
numerous rainbow-shaped, xiarrow alleys running 
between Salem and Endicott Streets, in the North 
End. His father, who was also peddling, had not yet 
returned from his route, so David dropped the basket 
on the floor with a feeling of weary disgust, and sat 
down upon the bed — the only seat in the obscured 
room, which was IHelodging of father and son. As 
he had walked, so did he now sit still, utterly senseless 
to his surroundings and even to the new sensation 
which was nibbling at his heart. The stamping of 
his father's feet in the outer room soon brought David 
to fuller consciousness. 

"That was a day for peddling!" his father ex* 
claimed as he opened the door and set down his heavy 
pack. '* A regular blizzard, just like those at home." 
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Then he added, " However, thank God, business was 
not bad." 

This was addressed to Mrs. Bavarski, in whose house 
father and son*lverenBi^^^ She was holding a 

nursing baby to her breast with one hand and with 
the other was carrying to her mouth a spoonful of 
soup from the boiling pot on the cooking-stove, and 
while blowing it she was taking little sips, with pauses 
to cool her scalded lips, to taste whether or not it was 
sufficiently seasoned. 

Beating his fur-cap against the palm of his hand, 
the older peddler resumed the stamping of his heavy 
boots, and then, turning quickly in the direction of the 
adjoining room, said, "Is that you, David?" 

The boy jumped from the bed in the dark room 
and stood yawning. 

His father walked into the bed-room, allowing the 
door to admit a shaft of light from the living-room, 
and asked cheerfully in Yiddish, " Did you make any- 
thing to-day?" "^ 

"Have made a few cents," answered the Boy 
indiflferently. 

A moment later the father cried, "You good-for- 
nothing, your stock is almost spoiled ! " Saying this 
he picked up David's basket and began to scrape the 
snow off its contents. "They must dry now/' he 
added as he started to spread the articles separately 
on the floor. 

"H'm— what's the matter, David?" the father 
suddenly exclaimed, as he now noticed the saddened 
countenance of his child. 

" What should there be? Nothing," the boy replied, 
14 
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stretching his thin arms with an unsuppressible yawn 
and an involuntary half-step forward. 

'' Still? '' the anxious father inquired again, scanning 
his son's face apprehensively. 

"Really nothing, father/' 

The old peddler gave his head a slight toss, with 
evident distrust,, and continued to arrange David's 
stock in groups, now and then raising his head 
suspiciously. 

Finally his patience seemed to have become ex- 
hausted, and, with one knee on the floor, he half rose 
and burst out, somewhat exasperated, "Why don't 
you tell me what ails you? " TTien, rising to his feet, 
he came close to the melancholy boy and with undis- 
guised solicitude and something like a quaver in his 
voice asked, "Did some loyfer — God forbid! — hit 
you?" 

"Nobody hit me," David answered somewhat 
harshly, and turned his head away. 

The father gave a shrug of his shoulders and a 
slight shake of his head, and then busied himself with 
his own pack of merchandise, turning his head in his 
son's direction with the swinging regularity of a pen- 
dulum. At length he scratched the back of his head 
and cried out in a tone of agony, "Now, tell me — ^if 
you are not feeling well 1 11 send for the doctor! " 

"There is nothing the matter with me," returned 
David, growing more and more irritated at his father's 
persistence. 

Again a shrug of his shoulders, a sigh, a grunt, 
and the father went to the kitchen sink and began to 
wash. While drying his hands a moment later he 
feigned to look at the wall against which David stood 
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gloomily, and heaved sigh after sigh from his old 
breast. 

David could really find nothing definite to tell. He 
knew how displeased the old man would be to learn 
of his intention to visit an artist's studio. 

The boy pondered all night on the manner in which 
he should couch his project to his father. David's 
life hitherto had been so simple that his brain had had 
no cause to resort to deception or even to secrecy. 
The thought that his intentions had been concealed 
from his father all night made him jump out of bed 
early next morning and with a feeling of self-rebuke 
say falteringly, "Father — a — there is a — a — ^there is 
somebody who offers to teach me English — z, — ^for 
nothing." 

David had barely finished what to him was a confes- 
sion of guilt when his father burst out in a tone of 
great relief, " A scourge upon all my enemies I Tfuil 
Is that all that ails you, my child? But tell me, sonny, 
why you wish to learn English? " — with a broad smile 
upon his artless face. Then continuing to laugh softly, 
as if he could not check himself, he added, " Ha, ha, 
ha, are you already making so much money that you 
need a bookkeeper ! " Gradually ending his laughter, 
he wiped away the mirthful tears that were gathering 
in his eyes and resumed : " What good will English 
do you? There is Simon Sotzki — ^he is making barrels 
of money, and he can't write his own name." 

David did not answer at once — his brain was working 
for excuses ; but he really could not give any definite 
reason why he wished to learn English. 

" No^ I don't care to learn as much as a bookkeeper," 
16 
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he finally said persuasively, '^but just to read and 
write." 

'^ Let me tell you, my child, that is all nonsense/' 
rejoined the parent sagely. '^ If the good God wishes 
to give you good luck, He needs not your reading and 
writing. He can do it without any tricks. You can 
write a little and in as fine a hand as any father would 
be proud of, and why should you waste your time and 
rack your brains for nothing? You know well what 
happened to your uncle David, after whom you were 
named. At eighteen he was a full-fledged rabbi. Then 
Satan came and enticed him to learn to read and 
write Polish, then he wished to learn Russian, then it 
was German and French, and then '* — turning his head 
aside with a shrug of the inexpressible — ^''why, he 
had learned all the seventy languages and was not 
contented yet So he studied Socrates and Plato and 
Spinoza, made fun of the Bible — he even said God 
never stood on Mount Sinai ! Where then ? " — with a 
chuckle of defiiance. ** Mount Sinai still stands a liv- 
ing witness ! And at the very last he began to ponder 
the creation of the universe — ^as if it were any of his 
business. You know your uncle's end I" 

" I '11 just learn a few hours a week, father," begged 
David, somewhat terrified at the recollection of his 
uncle's fate ; and yet this very terror added some lurid 
fascination to the study of English. 

The father finally acquiesced, and David felt doubly 
happy, for he had not been questioned as to who was 
to be his teacher. 



II 

Nearly seygn months had passed. Although Miss 
Truesdale had long dispensed with David's services as 
a model, he still called at her studio daily. For she 
evinced as much desire to teach him English as to paint 
portraits. In fact, to watch her interest in his lessons 
and observe the animation in her face as she listened 
to his recitations, one would have almost inferred that 
she found more enjoyment in her capacity as teacher 
than as artist. 

Art, which had heretofore been her only avowed pur- 
^4 pose in life, was now subsidiary to that of educating 
C the little peddler and developing his promising possi- 
bilities. To her David was not a mere possibility. 
She was as certain of some latent talent in him as she 
was confident of her own art. She had acquired 
knowledge of the boy's antecedents, and the months 
of daily tutoring had made her belief in him un* 
shakable. 

As yet she was in the dark about the particular call- 
ing for which he was best fitted, because he showed 
more than one strong inclination; but that he had a 
calling there was no doubt in her mind. His dexterity 
with the pencil and his love for pictures gave indica- 
tions of the painter's skill, but his insatiable hunger 
for books pointed in another direction. 

The boy's slavish attachment to her, his evident 
veneration for every word she uttered, with a respect 
no less than when he had first rapped upon her door, 
in spite of the long period of close association — all 
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fostered her friendly feelings for the shy» sensitive 
youngster. A ray of sunlight seemed to appear in her 
charming blue eyes when David, with his cap under his 
arm as if he had carried it in this manner all the way 
from his home, dropped into a chair opposite her, with 
visible signs of nervous esteem. 

At last she mapped out a plan for him. He was to 
enter the Bo^sMLatin School the coming fall and wait 
the next four years~~for developments. By that time 
he would know his own bent With this end in view, 
she had given him instruction all the spring and 
summer. As August was drawing to a close she 
thought it was time to unfold to him her plan. 

"Would you like to go to school, David?'' she 
asked him at the close of a lesson. 

David did not answer at once. Secretly, the idea 
of g^ing to school had been in his mind many times 
of late, but the lurking thought had invariably been 
crossed by another, which he now voiced dejectedly: 
" My father is an old man and he needs my help." 

" But he would not have to pay anything for this,'* 
suggested Miss Truesdale. 

"But I shall not be able to peddle," he said 
hopelessly. 

Miss Truesdale thought hard for a moment. She 
had already pondered the difficulties and had at first 
arrived at a very simple solution, but she soon realized 
that it was best for the boy to work his way. More- 
over, she knew by this time that David would not care 
to accept any material assistance; she had discovered 
his pride and sensitiveness. 

" Would you mind carrying newspapers a few hours 
each day instead of peddling? " she finally said, recall- 
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ing what a friend of hers had done for a poor student. 

David would have done anything she told him. He 
believed in her with the blind devotion of a heathen 
in his idol. She was now the centre of all his thoughts, 
the peg from which all his hopes and dreams were sus- 
pended; for her influence had awakened in him new 
hopes and encouraged strange dreams. 

" But my father/' he sighed, *' he would not let me." 

" Let me go with you and talk to him." 

A scarcely perceptible tinge of shamefaced color 
crept under David's skin. He quickly stifled his real 
thought and blurted evasively, " My father can't talk 
English." 

" I '11 talk German to him, and anything I can't say 
in German you '11 interpret for me." 

David shook his head dismally, fingering the edge 
of the little table at which he sat. 

"Don't you want me to talk to your father?" she 
asked again, searchingly. 

In his heart of hearts there were two objections to 
her talking to his father. First because he realized 
her presence would make matters worse, and secondly 
— ^though it did not clearly define itself in his brain — 
he was ashamed to have her meet his father, with his 
untrimmed beard and pious mien. 

" I '11 talk to him myself," he finally gave utterance 
to the only alternative. 



Ill 

"What is the matter with you, hey?*' asked 
David's father the same evening, taking in at a glance 
his son's downcast countenance. Then, with a view 
to humoring him, he added, " Are you worrying be- 
cause you are not making enough money or because 
you cannot learn English quickly enough? " 

But his father's attempt at humor prt)voked no smile 
from David. The boy's cheeks grew even paler and 
he held his lips tight as if he feared lest his sealed 
words might come in spite of himself. He had cud- 
gelled his brain all day and hatched all sorts of absurd 
schemes for approaching his father with Miss Trues- 
dale's proposition. 

" The devil knows what evil spirits have gotten into 
you since you started to study English ! " old Solomon 
at last burst out, irritated by David's silence. And as 
this exacted no response from David either, he added 
anxiously, '*Are you sick?" 

" I am not sick," murmured David, with a gloomy 
shake of his head. 

"Then why do you walk about the house as if a 
shaky scaffolding was over your head? Woe is me, 
since you started your English, half of your flesh has 
gone. I '11 make an end of this ! No more of your 
English ! " he finished in a loud tone of determination. 

At this David, who was seated upon the trunk near 
their bed, jumped up and, without any warning and 
with tears in his voice, blurted out, " I want to go to 
school." 
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Solomon opened his mouth, his dull, candid eyes 
staring blankly in front of him as if he had just heard 
sad news which he could not comprehend beyond 
the fact that it was crushing. After a few moments of 
stunned bewilderment he cried out, "Ha! School? 
Ha, ha, ha, that is a joke, upon my word ! '' 

After a short space, during which David sobbed 
mutely, the old man continued, " That is a nice busi- 
ness, I declare 1 " And after another pause he resumed, 
" And what will become of you after you have gone 
to school?" 

David saw hope in the last question. " I '11 earn 
enough so you won't have to peddle." 

"Ha, ha, hal Do you have to go to school for 
that?" the old man rejoined. 

" But, father, I can go to school in the morning and 
/ peddle in the afternoon," he begged in a still softer 
; tone. 

" Who has put this idea into your head? " said the 
father angrily. "First your craziness to learn Eng- 
lish, then school. What next — ^the President of the 
United States?" 

A moment later Solomon added less harshly, " What 
a little fool you are ! You can never become a business 
man by going to school." 

At this point of the discussion the door of their 

room was pushed wide open and in came Nathan 

^^Bavarski, their landlord, a burning cigarette between 

his fingers. He emitted an " Oi " as he seated himself 

upon Solomon's trunk. 

"What are you talking about, Mr. Sphardi?" 
Bavarski asked familiarly. His mien and attitude told 
plainly that he had overheard the controversy between 
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the father and son and had just dropped in to give the 
father some moral support. 

" There ! Let Mn Bavarski say " — Solomon turned 
to his landlord with a triumphant look. "Mr. Ba- 
varski is an old American/' he continued flatteringly, v 
" who has been here — how long? Well, sixteen years / 
isn't a day. Besides, Mn Bavarski is a man of 
the world, and hasn't just come from some Polish 
village, and is doing more business in a day than 
we do in a month. Now let him say whether schooling 
is a good business in America ! " Then, as if to make 
his meaning still clearer, he added, " Who ever heard 
of it! All of a sudden he takes a notion to go to 
school " — ^pointing both his hands in the direction of 
his son. 

While Solomon was enunciating his landlord's ver- 
satility Bavarski was drawing somewhat wistfully at 
his cigarette, with an occasional blink of his small 
eyes, and smoothing his scanty, closely cropped black 
beard with repeated Amen-like nods of his head. When 
the time came for definite expression he simply laughed 
— ^laughed longer than he actually desired — and gave 
a dry little cough, as if the joke was so droll that it 
had almost choked him. 

** Just like my Jakie," he at length began, supporting 
his chin with both of his open palms, the cigarette 
between his fingers emitting an upward zigzag thread 
of blue smoke. " You know my Jakie went through \ 
all the Readers, and is a genuine loyfer. One day he / 
came home and says to me, ' Papa/ says he, * I want 
to learn to fiddle/ Well, he always liked fiddling, so 
why not? I am, thank the Lord, making a good liv- 
ing, so thinks 1, 1 11 let him have some fun — ^why not? 
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And it is really nice at a surprise-party sometimes, or 
on a Sabbath night— well, why not? I can affoder 
it And my wife she too says to me, * Nathan/ says 
she, ' let Jakie learn to fiddle. It is nice for a young 
man/ Well, why not? What would parents not do 
for their children 1 We had an old fiddle which I had 
bought years ago when I peddled rags, and he had 
always scraped on it. So thinks I, * Let him learn to 
fiddle just for fun.' He got a teacher, and I paid fifty 
cents a lesson — so help me God, fifty cents for every 
lesson "—articulating every word of the last with 
staccato-like pauses — ^^'and he fiddled away all sum- 
mer. He actually set my head whirling like a mill- 
stone with his fiddling, and even on my wagon I heard 
nothing but his fiddle. He cared not for eating, for 
sleep— nothing! nothing but fiddling. One day — 111 
tell you no lie — it was either two days after New 
Year's or a day before — I can't swear to that — I met 
Mr. Kasselman, the one who has the drygoods store 
on Hanover Street. *Bavarski/ says he to me, 'do 
you know of a young feller to work in my store? ' I 
at once thought of my Jakie. Says I to him, ' How 
would you like my JsJcie?' says I. * Olle right f says 
he. ' Send him to me and 1 11 pay him two-fifty a 
week to start with, with chances for a raise.' Upon 
my word, I was in the seventh heaven ! Really, where 
do you get such luck for a boy of sixteen, with 
chances for a raise? Who could tell" — with a hoist 
of both shoulders — ^"he might have worked himself 
up to the position of bookkeeper ! I know Rosenthal's 
boy — ^he is n't half as smart as my Jakie — ^and six years 
ago he started to work for Hoppenfeld as an errand 
boy, and now— ho, ho ! you have got to stand before 
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him with your hat off. He gets eighteen dolhrs a 
week, work or no work, always with a pencil behind 
his ear and a pen between his teeth. His father told 
me confidentially the other day that his boss wants to 
give him his daughter as the next raise" — ^with a 
humorous twinkle in Bavarski's eye. ** Well, I don't 
envy him that — she is as black as a tartar and as big 
as an elephant. But this is not what I am after. He 
is a young man with a name. Oho, Mr. Arnold Rosen* 
thai I He is at every dance and surprise-party, and 
even makes speeches at weddings. I am simply men- 
tioning this in passing. So I came home and told my 
wife of the good fortune in store for Jakie. ' Jakie,' 
says I, ' there is a golden chance for you to become a 
business man and be somebody.' Bsdii He looks at 
me as if I was out of my senses. ' I don't want none 
of your businesses,' says he like this. ' I am going to 
be a violipist,' or violinist, or something like that. 
'What!' says I. 'Jakie,' says I, *you go to Kassel- 
man's store and make no monkey business.' He laughs 
and says no. So help me God, I was so mad I wished 
to lash his hide pink and blue, but he was as cold as 
spinage and says, ' I 'U do nothing of the kind. Noth- 
ing but the fiddle for me.' Then his mother began to 
beg of him and explain to him the good fortune that 
he was letting slip through his fingers, but no and no 
and no — ^what can you do with an American loyferf 
I kicked him out of the house and thought that would 
drive out his crazy ideas, but not he. He tramped 
away to New York, and is now starving there, still 
fiddling, and would not do anything else." And, fold- 
ing his arms, with the end of his cigarette between his 
tobacco-stained fingers, he turned to David. " There 
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/^ you can see the finish of a stubborn boy who would 
V not listen to his father." Then, shaking a warning 
finger at him, he added, " And my Jakie is an Ameri- 
can boy, who passed through all the Readers and can 
fight, like this" — ^imitating the challenge of a fist- 
fight — '* and not a little greenhorn ! " 

Impressive silence followed. The eyes of Solomon 
and Bavarski were now riveted upon David, who was 
biting the inside of his lower lip to keep back the 
tears that were choking him. The moral of Bavarski's 
story had a different effect upon the young listener 
than the one the narrator intended to convey. The 
tale of the indomitable will of that strange Jakie fired 
his imagination. The last fling of ''greenhorn" cut 
him to the quick and added a touch of bitterness to his 
desire. This single word showed him his helplessness 
and at the same time pointed out to him the guiding 
star in the person of Miss Truesdale. 

" Well, what will you say now? " said the father in 
a tone of irrefutable argument, looking at his silent 
son. " It IS really true you can hardly compare your- 
self to Mr. Bavarski's Dzakie." 

David said nothing. And though he checked his 
tears outwardly, he felt everything within him cry for 
something which he could not define. It was not the 
school alone that he now desired. He was filled with 
a yearning indefinite, a great longing in his heart — 
the cry of a child for the silver disk floating in the 
heavens. He stood dumb, but it was the dumbness of 
inflexibility. 

The next morning Solomon watched his son pick 
up his basket of merchandise with a suspicious eye. 
David appeared peculiarly quiet — almost too quiet — 
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and though the father did not doubt that he had 
crushed his son's aspirations for school David's sad- 
ness aroused uneasiness. " Ach, nu. Heavenly 
Father!" the old man muttered under his breath as 
he cracked his knuckles and emitted a deep sigh. Then 
he raised his own stock on his back and left the house 
for the day's work. 

David walked several streets with a wistful, half- 
forlorn expression on his face, now and then turning 
around with a somewhat distrustful look in his eye. 
One is free from any feeling of suspicion so long as 
he himself has nothing to hide, but once he has, he is 
likely to become more suspicious than the circum- 
stances warrant. Suspicion, like ambition, had hith- 
erto been an undiscovered feeling to David. His world 
had been so small, so open, so easily within his reach, 
and his wants had been so few, that ambition had 
found no solid ground upon which to build its castles ; 
but with the advent of definite desires came ambition, 
and suspicion instantly came trailing along. 

Now David had already formed a definite plan. A 
flitting fragment had, in fact, crossed his brain even 
while Bavarski was trying to discourage him by the 
example of ** Jakie." During the night it had devel- 
oped into a well calculated design. 

He went straight to Miss Truesdale. 

"Well, David, have you talked with your father? " 
she asked him, her hands on her hips as she smilingly 
looked upon the somewhat saddened face of the boy. 

" My father would not let me go to school," he 
answered gloomily. 

After a brief pause he grew pale, and, almost trem- 
bling, as if he were on the verge of committing a crime 
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against which his conscience was revolting, said some- 
what incoherently and with a stronger foreign accent 

/ than usual, " Would you let me leave my basket here 

1^ every morning till school is out?" 

He dropped his heavy eyelashes. He felt now as 
if he had already committed the crime and was asking 
this kind lady to shield him. 

Miss Truesdale divined his scheme instantly and 
smiled at a shrewdness for which she had never given 

I the boy credit. She agreed to become a party to his 

\" crime." 



IV 

I 

For a time David succeeded in keeping his secret 
from his father. Leaving his basket at Miss Trues- 
dale's studio, he went to school and after school hours 
to the public library, where he prepared his lessons, ' 
then delivered the newspapers to the customers pro* 
cured for him by his benevolent patroness and re- ^ 
turned home with his basket and a fair profit. To 
complete his deception he disposed of his merchan- 
dise from time to time. Every night he was on the 
verge of making a clean breast to his father, but the 
dread of the scene which such a confession would 
bring about kept him back from day to day. But 
chance is often the greatest discoverer. 

It was the day of the first snow-storm. The snow 
had fallen in great abundance, and, to the delight of 
youth, it was soft and fluffy and easily packed. When 
David and his classmates left the school building many 
of the boys paused to exchange a few well-moulded 
snow-balls. "Look at the boys pelting an old ped- 
dler,'* some one remarked. At the comer, only a 
short distance away, scores of hard balls flew like 
bullets in the direction of an old man who, with a 
heavy pack on his back, was hustling away as fast as 
he could. But as the snowy bullets came faster the 
peddler grew exasperated and, dropping his burden, 

! began to run after his assailants, cursing them with 
maddened fury in his native tongue. The boys jeered- 

\ and shouted and hooted after him, and, though play- 

■}. fully feigning to run away, they flung more well-aimed 
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missiles. Enraged beyond bounds, he paid no heed to 
the flying snowballs and ran after them until he finally 
caught — ^the trembling. David. 

" You — ^you — ^you " the aged peddler shouted in 

a hoarse, embittered voice, his orbs rolling with indig- 
,.^ nation, his gesticulations waves of protest against the 
\ cruel injustice, yet without the heart to aim a blow 
^^at his captive. 

" Father," lisped David. 

Solomon stood dumfounded. He scarcely could 
realize that it was his son whom he had caught. 

" Would that the devil take the loyfers! " the white- 
haired Solomon complained, panting and trying hard 
to get his breath. " They shorten my days." 

David could not utter a syllable. His own feelings 
were not less aroused than those of his old father. 
Somehow he felt the guilt was his. 

After Solomon's excitement had cooled down, his 
tormentors having run away, he looked at David and 
said, " Are you also peddling on this street? " 

David stood speechless; his bundle of books had 
almost slipped from under his arm. 

The old man again looked at the silent, trembling 
figure of his son, then at the books, then at David's 
pale face. 

"Where — ^where is your basket?" Solomon at last 
articulated, a puzzled, suspicious, apprehensive look 
on his agitated countenance. 

By his silence David had lied to his father for many 
weeks, but he could not lie to him by word. Nor did 
he at present have the heart for a frank confession. 

" What have you done with your basket? " Solomon 
ag^in asked. 
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"I— I— I— left it at a place," David stammered, 
without raising his eyes. 

The old man said nothing for a moment. He only 
gazed long and steadily at his son, then shrugged his 
shoulders, nodded his head with evident despair, and 
exhaled an ''Oi" that echoed in David's sore heart 
with a sharp pang. 

** Come, let us go home/' Solomon at length said, 
bending down to pick up his bundle. 

His father's tone and utterance reminded David of 
the scene at the grave-yard when his mother had been 
laid to rest. After the last clods of earth had been 
piled upon her grave and the Kaddish had been re- 
cited, Ms father had taken him by the hand and said 
the same words, with the same break in his voice, the 
same '* Oi " of despair. And their walk home now was 
no less silent, no less dismal, no less depressing. The 
present seemed worse to Solomon than the former 
unhappy event. Then, at least, having heard his child's 
ringing voice reciting the Kaddish, he hoped his mem« 
cry would be likewise blessed, but now, by a strange 
foreboding that is often prophetic, a secret, unutterable 
fear began to gnaw at his heart 



Bavarski almost dropped the end of his cigarette 
from his hand at the early appearance of the father 
and son — or ** the cow and the calf/' as he facetiously 
dubbed them. 

" Is to-day Purim [a half-holiday] ? " he asked in a 
tone of great surprise, with a " Ha, ha ! " which was 
invariably followed by some pleasantry. "You look 
as if you had both been spanked, he, he ! ** 

"No, my friend,*' the old man replied tragically, 
as he lowered his heavy pack upon the floor ; " I ought 
to be spanked, but this is rather Tishe-B'Ab [the 
anniversary of the destruction of the Temple] for 
me ; " and he sat down, with a deep sigh, and took off 
his fur headgear. 

Bavarski instantly changed the expression of his 
face to suit the gloomy anticipations, and while ran- 
sacking his brain for some appropriate remark he 
leaned against tiie sink and puffed at his cigarette, 
with the air of one awaiting developments. 

" Yes, God's punishment is heavy upon me," Solo- 
mon soon remarked in a grief-stricken voice, address- 
ing no one in particular. " Would that I had broken 
my legs before I came to this country ! " — ^turning his 
face from his son significantly. 

It did not take Bavarski long to fathom the cause of 
the present trouble, and he thought a pleasantry would 
not go amiss. 

"Why wish to have your legs broken? You had 
better wished Columbus had had his ships wrecked 
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on his way to America; '' and Bavarski again betook 
himself to his cigarette, with a mild cackle. 

" Well, you may laugh and joke/' the old man burst 
out angrily, now turning his head away from Bavarski 
and stealing a glance of unconscious pity and affec- 
tion at his only son. *^ I '11 tell you the truth : I don't 
envy you your riches and your pleasures — tfuil I 
should rather live on bread and water in some country 
where Jews are really Jews." 

i '' Bruder leben [Brother dear]/* rejoined Bavarski, 
somewhat abashed at his own rashness in proffering 
the unappreciated witticism and at the same time stung 
by Solomon's rebuke, '* the President did not send for 
you, and he will not check the wheels if you take a 
notion to return to good old Poland." 

This subtle satire had a marked effect upon Solo- 
mon, and, somewhat softened, he said in a half appealing 
voice, " You must excuse me, Mr. Bavarski, but my 
heart is bleeding, and I am full of bitterness. You are 
a father of children yourself, and you know what it 
means to have a disobedient son." 

He now turned his eyes toward his landlord with a 
nod of his head in the direction of David. 

Bavarski was instantly appeased, and, folding his 
arms, as he leaned more firmly against the sink, he 
said sympathetically, **I meant no offence — God for- 
bid, Mr. Sphardi I — but it does make me angry when 
people lay all their blames on America — ^America this 
and America that, as if anybody holds them here in 
chains." Then, with a side glance at David, he con- 
tinued: "You know what I have done with my 
Jakie — that 's what I do with a disobedient son, Bruder 
leben, without blaming this country. A kick in his 
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behind and out with him. My Jakie has already 
/written me dozens of letters begging me to take him 
/ back. * No, stay there/ I answer him every time. 
v^' Stay there and take a lesson/ " 

Here he broke off in a sing-song and, nodding his 
head, as if beating time to music, he added, " You, my 
son, fiddle a little longer, and I '11 take you back when 
I gtt good and ready." 

Though standing with his head down, and with his 
heart embittered and filled with strange sentiments, 
David listened to Bavarski's speech and waited for 
developments. And Solomon, though the mere 
thought of turning David out of the house well nigh 
broke his heart, nodded approvingly at Bavarski's 
recommendation. 

" Be you the judge, Mr. Bavarski, between him and 
me/' said the old man, with a motion toward David. 

Bavarski readily came to his assistance, first with a 
" Ha-ha ! " then swung around, took his scanty beard 
in his left hand, and said, " As I have told you before, 
Mr. Sphardi, kick him out of the house and let him 
go. Let him taste of cold and hunger, and then he '11 
know how to honor his hard-working father — an old 
man with a white viske'* 

The very last words were intended as an appeal to 
David's filial sentiments, and they had the desired 
effect; for at the mention of *'old man with a white 
viske" David's shoulders began to shake, his breath 
came and went with a hiss, and his lips and chin 
trembled convulsively. He turned his face toward the 
window to hide his emotions. 

The triumphant Bavarski, with a wink at Solomon, 
was about to add a bit more of his pathetic irony, but 
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the poor father, whose head was now bent and whose 
hand was searching for his bandanna, made an implor- 
ing gesture to his landlord to stop. 

A few moments of silence followed. Nothing but 
David's irrepressible sobs were heard. The old man 
bent his head still lower and shoved back his side-locks 
from his eyes. 

Then Solomon went up quietly to his son and said in 
a hoarse voice, " Hush, David, hush, what is past is 
past. Now be a good son.'' 

But David showed no sig^s of repentance. He would 
not turn around, but remained standing in the same 
position until it had grown dark. 

Solomon did not go to the synagogue that evening, 
but turned his face to the east and prayed, sighing 
audibly now and then, and at each sigh turned in 
the direction of his son. When he had finished his 
prayers he said as if addressing no one in particular, 
" I am afraid the goye might steal something from the 
basket. I should not leave it there overnight." 

David had heard his father's reference to Miss 
Truesdale as " the goye " once before, but he could 
bear it no longer. Though goye is only the feminine 
for non-Jew, to David's mind it conveyed the idea of 
a Russian peasant woman, and it shocked his sensi- 
bilities to hear his father speak so of his good angel. 
And the insinuation of Miss Truesdale stealing from 
his basket! 

" She is no goyel** he burst out. 

" Ha, ha, what is she? A Jewess? " laughed Solo- 
mon, with reconciliating softness. " She is an Ameri- 
can goye, and Gentiles will always find some excuse 
for stealing from a Jew." 
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^' She is more honest than a rabbi/' the youth voiced 
his bitterness. 

"Tut, tut, tut I" rejoined the old man, somewhat 
incensed at the comparison. 

David remained silent, but his face grew darker, and 
his lips clung more tightly together; an almost vicious 
look burned in the eyes of tibe boy who had always 
seemed so docile and submissive. 

Anxious to hear the final word on this subject, Solo- 
mon at last said, "We can take the car and fetch 
the basket. Honest or no honest, only this morning 
I put into your basket half a dozen of silk spools." 

The repeated insinuation irritated David beyond self- 
control, and he burst out again, " I '11 get the basket 
to-morrow on my way from school." 

" Again ? Again your school ? " exclaimed Solomon, 
who had thought he had already subdued his capri- 
cious son. And as if suddenly becoming aware of 
parental authority he cried vehemently, " No more of 
that, David— not a word I Do you hear! Ill not 
stand this any longer." And at a wink from Bavarski 
he added, "You'll either quit your school business 
or get out of the house ! " 

Solomon had scarcely realized what he had said 
under the coercive eye of his landlord when David 
made for the door and banged it behind him. Even 
then he only half understood what had happened until 
David's footsteps — ^the footsteps so dear and familiar 
to him — were heard hurrying down the flights of 
stairs. 

Solomon rushed and opened the door and called in 
a frightened voice, " David ! David ! " but no answer 
came except the quickening steps of the boy. 
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^' David ! David I '' The poor old man's voice now 
sounded distressful, but just then he heard an uneven 
stride which told him that David was already on the 
last flight where one step was missing. 

Bavarski now went up to Solomon and whispered, 
** Let him go. He 11 return as soon as he gets cold 
and hungry." 

That was a dreadful suggestion to the old man : his 
David cold and hungry I Without paying any atten- 
tion to his landlord, he hurried down the dark, stair- 
case with the agility of youth, 

''David! David!" he called, panting and running 
and taking two steps at a time. *' David ! David I " he 
cried out of breath. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening and quite 
dark. The snow, having been trodden to a muddy 
slush, looked very cheerless under the blinking gas- 
lights. The old man reached the street and looked 
here and there. People coming from work walked in 
pairs and threes, chatting loudly and laughing, while 
wagons and push-carts added more noise to the din. 
Solomon looked forlornly, with the fright of death 
in his eyes. "Silence! Where is my David?" he 
had almost cried at the disturbing elements. He ran 
back and forth, shoved aside by the heedless pedes- 
trians, too nervous to think or see clearly. At last 
he caught sight of the next street light, under which 
stood his son. " David ! " he shouted, but the shadowy 
form moved away. 

Solomon followed his son at some distance and at 
a slow pace. It had occurred to him that Bavarski 
might be right, after all, and that David would roam 
about until he got cold and hungry and then return 
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home like a prodigal son. So he now followed him in 
silence. He even slackened his pace in proportion as 
the shadow of his son slowed down, and he halted 
frequently a few seconds at a time. Solomon was no 
more than twenty yards behind David, and he put his 
feet down softly, cautiously, as if he feared he might 
awaken some one. One thought went back and forth 
like a shuttle through the loom. Now he was about 
to cry out " David ! " and then Bavarski's admonition 
stopped him. Ah, if some one had been there to make 
up his mind for him ! 

Suddenly his son halted, and Solomon's heart gave 
a leap of joy, such as a farmer feels who, chasing a 
hen that has escaped from his coop, finally pursues the 
fugitive into a comer whence there is no further chance 
for flight. David had entered the courtyard where 
''Abraham Gingold lived. Solomon hurried and was in 

\ time to see David open the door of his friend's house. 
The old man pulled out his bandanna, pushed back his 
cap, and wiped his high forehead. To follow or not 
to follow, that was the question. To follow would be 
against the advice of " the man of the world," and not 
to follow was a self-denial he could hardly bear. So 
he went back and forth, studying the situation and 
speculating on the results. Now he thought of going 
in and getting the moral support of his friend Gingold, 
and then he paused. Gingold was not a pious Jew and 
might side with David. 

Abraham Gingold was an elderly man, who had emi- 
grated to America from Russia when quite young. He 
was of good family and had received a good education, 
but he had no mind for business. He had first carried 

*. '^z pack, then turned to teaching Hebrew, then to cigar- 
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making, with meagre success in his various undertake 
ings. At last he bad opened a little dry-goods store 
and was dragging out a semi-comfortable existence. 
Fortunately he had no children, and his wife's economy 
helped to keep the wolf from his door. But he still 
remained a student, and a discussion on theology or 
philosophy often made him forget the presence of a 
customer. And though he always lived among his 
own people and lived their life, he was quite heterodox 
in his views. The cry of " Modem education ! " which 
rang in his ears when he left Russia forty years before 
still held for him its old sweetness. The highest ambi- 
tion of his life was education; and education to him 
meant either law or medicine. If he had been blessed 
with male offspring, they would have been healing 
bodies and laying down laws. 

After long indecision Solomon saw Gingold's door 
open, and, thinking that it was David coming back, 
he stepped aside, but a moment later he cried out, 
"Mr. Gingold!'' 

Gingold turned around, shaded his eyes, and said, 
" Mr. Sphardi, I was just going to your house — ^about 
your David." 

"I should rather stay here," said the father, with 
a doubtful shake of his head. " He might leave your 
house in the meantime." 

" Don't fear. He will stay in my house overnight," 
Gingold assured him, and persuaded him to go back 
to his lodgings. 

There, between Bavarski and Gingold, Solomon was 
like the beam of a scale with equal weights in the 
pans. The landlord urged him to let David starve and 
freeze if he cared to have an obedient son, while the 
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liberal Gingold, who had heard David's storyi advised 
him to let the boy follow his bent — " and he may yet 
become a shining star in Israel." This was Gingold's 
favorite expression, which meant that he might become 
a physician or a lawyer, 

Solomon had sufficient intelligence to respect '* shin- 
ing stars," and the idea of his David becoming one was 
rather comforting; but the cruel Bavarski stood on the 
other side like a maligning Satan, and roared with 
scornful laughter. ''Ha, ha, ha! a shining star- 
gazer I " he mdcked his adversary disdainfully. " You 
can tell these stories to him," he cried, with a nod 
toward Solomon, "but I am no greenhorn. I have 
slept under too many express-wagons, as they say in 
New York." 

Gingold considered it beneath his dignity to argue 
with an ignoramus like Bavarski. He turned to Solo- 
mon, somewhat angrily, and said, " For my part, you 
can do as you please. David is your child." 

Solomon shrugged his shoulders, scratched his flat 
nose, and was greatly perplexed. The two unmerciful 
men had practically left him to decide this knotty 
problem. He stood helpless. 

" I am asking your advice as friends," he said finally 
in a beseeching tone. " Both of you know who I am 
from home. But rather than have David run away — 
well, what does a father not do for his child? " 

Bavarski*s swarthy, hairy face turned grim with 
scorn. To him the subject under discussion had ceased 
to be in question ; all he cared for was to have his way. 
The thought of defeat aroused all his vulgar fury. 

"Grandmother!" he cried in his deepest tone of 
mockery, turning to the old Solomon. " If you will 
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listen to him **— with a belittling motion toward Gin* 
gold — ** you will reach heaven in no time 1 Don't we 
know what happens to those fellows I All of them 
drift away from our Faith sooner or later— every one 
of them! There was a fellow in our own town — I 
forget his name — Tillie ''—calling his wife to witness 
e— "what was the name of that fellow? Well, never 
mind the name, that fellow was a wonder. The 
Bible, the Talmud, and what not! One day some one 
turned his head and he went to the Gymnasium, and 
now" — ^with a hoist of both shoulders — " now he eats 
pork, and some say he is married to a Gentile." 

** Is that so? " the father exclaimed in dismay. And 
as Gingold made a movement of impatience and started 
for the door Solomon added, ** Be what might, 1 11 
not lead my only son to the Moriah. If it is destined 
for my David to leave his Faith, let my hands be clean 
of it." 

Gingold left the house without bidding either of 
them good-night. 

No sdoner had he gone than Solomon regretted his 
absence ; the old man wished to ponder the subject a 
little longer ; perhaps his two friends might meet half 
way. He even ran to the door to call him back, but 
Bavarski interfered. " Let him go," he said. " Don't 
you know Gingold? He would like to see all the 
Jewish children baptised." 

Solomon closed the door without calling Gingold 
back, but a moment later he sneaked away unnoticed 
by Bavarski. and ran down the stairs, helter-skelter, 
calling, " Mr. Gingold, Mr. Gingold! " 

Gingold, who had gone but a short distance, stopped. 
When Solomon came up, panting and puffing, the other 
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stood silenty leaning against the corner of a building 
very thoughtfully. 

" Mr. Gingold/' the old man started, gasping for 
breath and with a break in his voice — *' Mr. Gingold, 
you know who I am from home — ^my father was not 
a jockey or a tailor, but " — ^tears checked his voice — 
" I want my David to say Kaddish after my death." 
At last the speaker could not suppress a sob, and Gin- 
gold, who was as tender-hearted as a woman, turned 
his eyes away. 

After a hard struggle Solomon continued, "What 
if David will become a great man — ^but never a great 
Jew. As it stands in Isaiah, ' and sin as it were with 
a cart rope.' Little by little he will drift away 
altogether." 

A lump in his throat stopped his speech again. 

Though of a different opinion, Gingold was deeply 
touched by Solomon's last plea; for in spite of Gin- 
gold's radical views, he was proud of his race and 
loved its Faith and its traditions, without believing in 
either, however paradoxical this may appear. 

Finally Solomon again succeeded in controlling his 
emotions, and said in a quivering voice, " Listen, Mr. 
Gingold. I know you arc my friend and you mean to 
help me. Let him stay in your house a few days. 
I'll keep away from him. Maybe he'll come back 
to me." 

" He can stay as long as you want, Mr. Sphardi," 
Gingold assured him kindly. 

Solomon could not speak: his friend's kindness 
overwhelmed him. Speechlessly he stretched his hand 
out and pressed that of Gingold warmly. 



VI 

Besides Gingold's desire to further the cause of 
culture, he felt deeply for David because he remem-, 
bered Rabbi Ephraim Sphardi, David's grandfather, 
when he was at the height of his fame. Gingold re- /^ 
spected good blood. So when David came to him that 
evening with tear-stained cheeks and told him the 
cause of his trouble the old Gingold felt a thrill of 
pride in the boy. 

"And the Christian lady herself taught you Eng- 
lish?" he asked eagerly, scenting romantic beauty in 
the very idea of an American woman teaching a poor 
peddler. " This is a golden land, Leah " — ^hc turned 
to his wife, who was also listening to David's story 
with no little interest. " There are some Gentiles who 
are above prejudice after all.*' Then, turning to David, 
he said, " Go on." 

David told the rest of the story, dwelling with deep 
gratitude on what Miss Truesdale had done for him 
and expatiating on her good qualities. 

The little Mr. Gingold rose from his seat with over- 
flowing adoration for this unknown kind-hearted lady, 
and, glancing with some pride at the boy, he exclaimed 
repeatedly, " Is n't that fine? Is n't that noble? Just 
think of it! God bless her 1" 

Then, his fervor lending color to his imagination, 
he came up to his wife and said in an undertone, 
"Maybe the boy is a genius. Good blood is never 
lost. You know who his grandfather was and his 
great-grandfather— a disciple of the Wilncr Goan. ' 
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The kind lady may make a big man of the boy. And 
the old Schlemihl [unpractical fellow] objects 1 I must 
go and talk it over with him." 

Returning home, his sympathies were with the 
father, but a glance at David turned his heart again 
to the boy. 

The next morning he told David to go to school, 
while he lighted a cheroot, paced up and down the 
room for a while, then pulled on his coat and went 
out 

When he started from his home he had only a vague 

idea of whither he was going, but as he walked down 

Salem Street and turned into Washington, abstractedly 

y^ puffing at his cheroot, he thought of Leopold Dunkel- 

\ heimer. Whenever Gingold heard of a promising 

\ Russian or Pole he instantly went to Dunkelheimer. 

Not that he hoped Dunkelheimer would share his joy, 

but because he wished to avenge himself on this man 

of wealth ; and this was Gingold's way of vengeance. 

However, Gingold was by no means Dunkelheimer*s 
enemy. In fact, he had the highest respect for his 
wealthy co-racial, and was deeply grateful for the 
many favors Dunkelheimer had done him. But he 
could not forget the insult of Dunkelheimer when a 
( member of the dry-goods firm of Dunkelheimer, 
Rheinwein & Fishbein. Gingold had bought goods on 
credit and had given notes for the indebtedness. 
Glancing at Gingold's signature, Dunkelheimer had 
remarked sarcastically, " He, he, he, the Pullocks have 
already learned to write their names." He had made 
many more slurring remarks about the Polish Jews, 
but while Gingold was writhing with a twinging sense 
of shame he did not dare to resent the insults. Every 
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time he got credit from Dunkelheimer he recalled the 
story of the Polish count and "his Jew," whom he 
would first load with insulting epithets, then with 
gifts. Necessity silenced poor Gingold; for Dunkel* 
heimer was then extending him credit beyond his 
financial worth and had treiated him very fairly indeed 
in their business dealings. And though later a genuine 
friendship had sprung up between the humble Gingold 
and the influential merchant, the former could not 
forget the " humorous insults." 

He now found Dunkelheimer half enclosed in a 
large vault, with his back toward him. 

" Good morning, Governor/* Gingold's respect for 
Dunkelheimer's wealth did not permit the ordinary 
" Mr.," so he addressed him as " Governor," in a half- 
jesting manner. 

Mr. Dunkelheimer emerged from the vault with a 
batch of documents in both his hands, and, raising 
them to shade his eyes, he said, '' Ah, Mr. Gingold, a 
good morning to you." Then, after placing the papers 
upon his desk, he stretched out his hand, which Gin- 
gold pressed respectfully, saying with a soft laugh, 
"Your hand doesn't grow any thinner for all the 
charity it gives, he, he, he." 

Mr. Dunkelheimer seemed pleased with the 
compliment. 

After a few desultory remarks Gingold said with a 
humorous twinkle, " The PuUocks are learning to write 
their names very fast I have just discovered *' 

"Another Polish prodigy?" laughed Dunkelheimer. 

" One of the finest gentile ladies in Boston thinks 
so," Gingold burst out with exuberant enthusiasm. 
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" I remember his family from home. The boy's father 
is a Schlemihl, but he comes of great people." 

Although Dunkelheimer was familiar with Gingold's 
overflowing enthusiasm on such subjects, he showed 
some curiosity and said, " What has the gentile lady 
to do with your prodigy? Are n't there enough Jewish 
ladies to take care of a needy Jewish fellow?" 

Though Gingold did not know the beginning of 
David's acquaintance with the "gentile lady," he at 
once began to advance justifications. 

" She is perhaps interested in missionary work," he 
suggested with some resignation, " and you know there 
are some very charitable ladies among them. The 
boy — ^well, a bright fellow, a little peddler, you under- 
stand^ and maybe she wants to draw him in. But the 
boy's father screams * Murder I ' He would not have 
his boy go to school." 

Now the door opened and a woman, tall, stout, with 

\ a red face suggestive of German peasantry, strutted 

in, with a rustle of silk and stiffly starched petticoats. 

" Bella^ here is a case for your committee," said Mr. 
Dunkelheimer, with a light laugh. "A poor little 
genius from Poland has been ensnared by the mis- 
sionaries and needs rescue." 

**Good morning, Mrs. Dunkelheimer," interposed 
Mr. Gingold, rising from his chair respectfully. 

" I know all about these little geniuses and the mis- 
sionaries," said Mrs. Dunkelheimer, with a supercilious 
look and a wave of her hand, without paying any 
attention to Gingold. *' When the Polish Schnorrers 
exhaust the resources of our society they turn to the 
missionaries for further help, and then come back to 
us for rescue." 
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Gingold's blood rushed up to his face. Though 
weak and timid by nature, he now felt courageous 
enough to return blow for blow, yet was restrained 
by the recollection of the past favors of Mr. Dunkel- 
heimer. 

" My dear madam/' Gingold said, rising with an 
extremely polite bow, "you misjudge this particular 
case. I have not asked for any charity for this young 
fellow, but have simply told the story to Mr. 
Dunkelheimer.'* 

"Yes, yes," she interrupted him with a haughty 
wave of her hand, "we know too well of these 
geniuses — some more doctors and lawyers on our 
hands. However, we'll investigate this matter," she 
added in a tone of submission to the burden of poor 
humanity, and asked him the name of the boy's father. 

Although Mr. Gingold gently objected to the last 
statement, he involuntarily gave Mr. Sphardi's name 
and address and soon bowed himself out of the office. 
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VII 

Three days later Solomon and his landlord again 
held council regarding David. It was Sunday after- 
noon, a semi-holiday to both of them in addition to 
their own Sabbath. Solomon was seated in a backless 
chair^ his feet planted on the floor, his head lowered^ 
and was altogether unhappy because he had just 
learned from Gingold that David would not give up 
school. Bavarski stood in his usual position when 
^ giving advice — leaning against the sink, a cigarette 
between his fingers — and had just folded his arms for 
a lengthy argument. 

'* Yes, if you will listen to Gingold you '11 make a 
dandy of David," he began ironically. "He has 
spoiled the boy already. Why should he care to come 
back? He is better off now than before: a nice warm 
room, plenty to eat, and " 

At this point, like dogs suddenly unchained, two 
of his children burst into the house, their faces smeared 
with dirt and jam, their arms raised with inexpressible 
wonder. Out of breath, both ejaculated at once, 
"Papa — ^two ladies in a kerridge — ^with horses* tails 
like this" — indicating the shortness — ^**and a kotch- 
man like a circus man ** 

A rap upon the door interrupted them. 

"Come in," called Bavarski and his children 
simultaneously. 

The door opened and in came Mrs. Dunkelheimer, 
her shoulders more erect then ever, her chin trebling, 
with the never-dying air of condescension on her red 
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face, followed by a quiet, slender middle-aged woman 
in very simple, graceful attire. 

Bavarstd took off his hat somewhat dubiously and 
feigned to scratch his head, while Solomon, his mouth 
open, and with a look of stupefaction in his eyes, only 
pushed his skull-cap a bit further back. 

«H— ff— h— ffl" Mrs. Dunkelheuner blew her 
breath with a grimace, and, turning to her companion, 
said, ** Gkxxlness gracious 1 don't these people ever open ^ 
a window?" 

"Grr-out of here" — ^Bavarski pushed aside his 
children, who had placed themselves, with clasped 
hands and raised faces, before the two ladies. Then 
he said, with his habitual grin, "CoT very dear, 
ma'ams — four-fifty de ton — ^ha, ha, me poor fooks can't 
affodcr to open de windes/' 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer, with an air of authority, took 
a surveying glance over the room, then, turning to 
the host, said, ** But I am sure your wife could afford 
to scrub that sink a bit cleaner. Qara " — ^turning to 
her companion — ^'^ please hand me — ^uph! — ^hand me 
a whiff of your perfume." 

Bavarski scratched his head, a smile broadening over 
his hairy face, and rejoined, " My wife, ma'ams, she 
have four leettle childrens and two boarders. We 
are n't like de rich peoples wit' servant gerls." 

"Clara" tugged at Mrs. Dunkelheimer's sleeve, 
pointed to the comer behind the cooking-stove, and 
whispered something in her ear. 

" And still you are rich enough to buy chickens for 

Sunday 1" said Mrs. Dunkelheimer, with her eyes in 

the direction indicated by " Qara," where an inverted 

fowl, cleanly plucked, with salt sprinkled over its back, 
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lay upon an inclined board, dripping blood into a pan. 

Bavarski's smile had not faded ; he did not seem to 
take offense at this criticism of his domestic affairs. 
He only said cheerfully, " T'ank God, me make a good 
livin' and don't beg of nobody. I don't owe not'ing to 
nobody, ma'ams." 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer raised her shoulders and ex- 
changed a look with "Clara," as if to say, "What 
impertinence ! '* Then she turned to Bavarski with a 
businesslike air. "Do you have a boarder by the 

name of ** She paused and looked in a gilt-edged 

/ note-book, then with a smile and in a tone of an Irish- 
( man trying to pronounce a long Russian or Polish 
"^ name she articulated, " So-lo-mon Sphar-di." 

" Yes, yes," replied Solomon, who had been listening 
with a puzzled look on his face, and he advanced a 
step nearer his landlord, pushing back his skull-cap 
a little more. Then, turning to Bavarski, he asked in 
Yiddish, " Ha? What does she say? What does she 
want?" 

" Wait a moment " — ^Bavarski waved him aside im- 
patiently, and, turning to his illustrious visitors, said, 
"Yes, ma'ams." 

"Is this old man So-lo-mon Sphar-di?" 

"Yes, ma'ams." 

" Clara, you speak to him " — ^this with a little laugh. 
" You are a better hand at Yiddish." 

Qara colored slightly, and a shade of indignation 
and wounded pride crept over her pale cheeks, as if 
Mrs. Dunkelheimer had touched upon a tender spot; 
; then she said, with bitter resentment, " He 11 under- 
stand your German, Bella." 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer's face grew a shade deeper red, 
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and, turning to the old man, she said in German, 
"Mr." — with another pause and look in her note- 
book — " Mr. Sphardi, we have received your applica- 
tion for relief, and we were sorry to learn that in 
your distress you were forced to apply to Christian 
missionaries '* 

"Ha? What does she say? What is she .talking 
about? Ha?" Solomon, with his near-sighted eyes 
screwed painfully, appealed to his landlord. 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer flushed with anger and said, 
" Don't interrupt me until I finish, and " 

" Keep still ; wait a moment," Bavarski hushed his 
boarder and turned an attentive ear to the grand lady. 

" Mr. Sphardi," she resumed, " we can well take 
care of our poor, and if you need relief you should 
have applied to us and not to Christians. However, 
we have been informed that you send your boy to the 
Latin School, of which weren't approye." 

Bavarski was now nodding his head, and after the 
last word gave his head an emphatic jerk and said, 
" Ce'tinly, ma'ams ; dis vat I says." 

" What does she say ? Ha ? What does she want ? " 
Solomon raised his eyes helplessly to Bavarski, who 
paid no attention to him. 

" Where is his boy? " she now turned to Bavarski. 

"Ma'am," he said, "you's perfectly right, sir. I 
tol' dis ol' man dat a boy must work for a fadder, not 
an ol* man vit a vite Tnske for a boy, but de boy 
runned away, and now Gingold is his ol' man." 

The speaker gave a hoarse laugh and spat into the 
sink. 

" Ha? What does she say? What does she want? 
Ha? " Solomon was now tugging at Bavarski's sleeve. 
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Bavarski was about to brush him aside again, when 
Mrs. Dunkelheimer interfered and told him to explain 
to Solomon what she had said. 

Solomon could not even grasp Bavarski's explana* 
tion, but when the latter mentioned Christian mission- 
aries he clapped his hands in dismay and, crying out^ 
" Woe is me — ^missionaries T' rushed out of the house. 



VIII 

In spite of the encouragement Mr. Gingold and\ 
Miss Truesdale had given him, David began to lose y 
heart the longer he stayed away from his home. He 
had never before been away from his father for a 
single day, and the old man's absence depressed the 
boy and left an indefinable void in his life. He could 
not follow his lessons, his books had suddenly lost 
their charm for him^ all his chiming hopes had at 
once been hushed. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Gingold having 
gone out, he remained all alone in the house, brooding 
gloomily at the window, and with tears unconsciously 
gathering in his eyes. He was not planning or think- 
ing of anything in particular, but just standing and 
looking vacantly through the window, sadness filling 
his whole existence. "And everything seemed so 

pleasant, so promising, and now — ^now " He could 

not follow his thoughts ; there was a great sorrow in 
his breast, the sorrow of beholding the promised land 
without being permitted to enter it He could ho 
longer bear the absence of his father. Without clearly 
knowing what he was doing, he had put on his hat and 
started for the door, when it suddenly opened, and 
before he knew what had happened he was clasped in 
a pair of arms. 

*' No, no, David, the apple of my eye, you are not 
an orphan yet I No one will take care of my child-— 
no one but I ; " and a sob checked the old man's voice. 
*' So long as my head is on my shoulders, my child 
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is n't too heavy for me. Come home, David. No one 
will tell me that I can't send you to school. Your 
father loves you as much as the missionaries." 

The rest of the afternoon and evening Solomon 
stayed at home, watching every movement of David, 
as if to make atonement for his neglect. He did not 
even go to the synagogue for prayers. It is true he 
felt Bavarski's scathing glances^ but he remained 
steadfast and turned his eyes away from him. Be- 
sides the happiness of David's return, another senti- 
ment was warming the old man's heart. It was the 
first time he had seen bis son over "sacrilegious" 
books, and in spite of the strange presentiment inspired 
/ by the fate of his brother, after whom his son was 
/ named, the idea of David studying these books 
- allured and at the same time repelled him. David's eyes 
were bent upon his book, and he dared not look up at 
his father, whose present attitude toward him gained 
his sympathy again. He instinctively felt Solomon's 
goodness, and unconsciously felt the sting of his own 
selfishness. He sat in the very comer of their room, 
a dim lamp on the table, his face darkened by the 
great shadow without and by the gloom that was filling 
/his sensitive heart. Ever3rthing had turned out as he 
* had wished, yet he was now more depressed than ever. 
" Well, David," Solomon said later in the evening, 
" I suppose it is God's will, and I must submit. He 
knows His doings. But — ^but remember the fate of 
your uncle.'* Here the old man emitted a deep sigh, 
his eyes staring blankly in front of him. 

David listened with a fast-beating heart and could 
not meet the old man's eye. He could think of noth- 
ing which might assure his father of his fidelity to his 
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Faith. For although Solomon had not expressed it, 
David knew that his father's fears were mostly aboutN 
his Faith. / 

" Since it is God's will, David, He will help me/' 
Solomon resumed after a brief silence, with a timid 
glance at the door, as if he feared he might be over* 
heard by Bavarski. "Business has been very good 
with me of late. Last Friday I made two dollars and 
five cents net, besides two car-fares and the cost of a 
handkerchief which a * bummer' snatched from my 
pack. So, you see, I make plenty for both of us, and 
you need not go peddling in the afternoon," he added 
with a cheerful quiver in his voice. 

A tear dropped upon David's book. He could not 
lift his eyes to his father. After some inner struggle, 
however, he said, " No, father, I can make enough for 
my board." Then he continued, with something like 
a stifled sob, " I hope some day — I '11 make enough so 
that you won't have to peddle." 

"What a little fool you are!" rejoined the father, 
with a great joy in his heart " As if I objected to 
your going to school on that account ! But you see " — 
suddenly becoming solemn again — *' you are a Sphardi 
— a grandson of Rabbi Ephraim." 

A long silence followed. Solomon was puffing at 
his long-stemmed Polish pipe, and David, his head 
leaning against his left hand, the yellowish light upon 
the sharp features of his olive face, was gazing at the 
circular shadow upon the opposite wall. 

" Father," he at length said, with a struggle in his 
voice, " if you feel so bad over this — I — ^I will quit — 
school." 

The old man raised his head, the pipe in his hand, 
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his mouth open, and stared at David with a sense of 

stupefaction. Bavarski's footsteps in the adjoining 

room chilled him. 

^ ''God forbid!'' he answered hastily, hearing his 

' landlord approaching. ''Your father desires your 

- happiness, child. Learn, my son, learn ** 

He checked himself abruptly. Bavarsid opened the 
door and looked in with a malicious, derisive glitter in 
his yellowish dark eyes. He could not stand defeat, 
and he felt outraged because Gingold had finally 
beaten him. 

Solomon quickly turned his eyes away from his 
son and was puffing at his pipe in silence. 

Bavarski noticed the expression of hidden happiness 
in the old man's face, then his eye skipped to David's 
form bent over his books, and, with a grin upon his 
invidious countenance, he turned away without saying 
anything and closed the door, but not tightly. 
/ " The old cow ! " he said in a loud voice to his wife 
in the next room. **He is afraid to stir from his 
darling's shadow. He can safely * put a candle ' after 
David's religion." 



IX 

David's record at school was not very promising. 
He could not fix his mind upon his text-books. They 
only raised numerous images in his mind and failed 
to hold his attention to their contents. Caesar's marches 
and Cicero's speeches and Vergirs sporting deities 
filled his brain with strange fantasies, and, like a hard 
substance that bounces a rubber ball, their very power 
over him sent his thoughts rambling in other channels. 
He grew restless and filled with indefinable yearnings. 
His brain was now kindled by the fire that had lain 
slumbering in his soul, and with it came an unquench- 
able thirst. He would very often lose control over his 
mind. "David— David Sphardi," the teacher would 
repeat his name. As if suddenly awakened from a 
vivid dream, he would rise, only to realize that he had 
not followed the lesson and had lost the place in the 
recitation. The dass would look at him with good- 
natured amusement; he would feel every look, every 
glance, every smile, and the quiet, yet urging, look of 
his instructor, who was always kind to him, would 
demand an answer which he could not give. Then his 
face would bum as if he were smitten with a bunch of 
nettles, his blood would rise with the keen sensitive- 
ness of shame, and he would drop back into his seat 
with the defeat of failure. Repentance would then 
follow. For a day or two he would make an almost 
supernatural effort, and, neglecting his outside read- 
ing and dreaming, he would prepare his lessons well 
and hold his attention chained during the recitation. 
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He would now look imploringly at the teacher, as if 
to say, " Try me now, if you please ; I am not as big 
a dunce as you imagine." The teacher, either because 
he liked David or because he sympathized with the for- 
eigner, always seemed to read David's look. After this 
for several days David would recite as the very best in 
the class. But it would not last long. The weather 
would change and with it David's mood. His mind 
would fill again with all sorts of strange ideas and 
aberrations. He would again march with Caesar's 
" forces " and see the " impedimenta " and the raging 
battles and the burning bridges, and follow the ring- 
ing rebuke of the Roman orator against Cataline — 
follow him in the sonorous hall of the senate and 
through the streets of the Capital, and be lost in the 
woody shades of Dido. *' David — ^David Sphardi!** 
the teacher's voice would call him back to Boston, and 
Dido and the burning bridges and the Roman senate 
house would all topple over one another, like buildings 
in a sweeping flood, and, alas! alas! he had lost his 
place again. Then his face would bum with shame 
and his eyes swim in unshed tears of mortification, 
and he would not rise at all, though from the comer 
of his eye he could see the teacher dip his pen and 
make a well rounded zero opposite his name. 

But even while he was neglecting his lessons he 
devoured scores of books. He plunged into the trage- 
dies of Sophocles and -Slschylus and the comedies of 
Plautus and Terrence with the mad leap of a hungry 
bull in a knee-deep pasture. The books he read were 
not stored as treasures in a casket, but were as mere 
fuel that warmed his blood and sped his imagination. 
Ah, the unearthly happiness of the young soul taking 
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its first flight ; the aching ecstasy of the budding rose 
bursting its bulb ; the sun's rays breaking through the 
morning mist; the first rupture of a volcano. What 
cares the crimson-crested forest-singer for musical 
rules? What needs the nightingale technique? Why 
should the lion mind laws? Who should mark the 
course of the cyclone? What needs the poet but the 
voice of his soul, and the world for an echo! 

Yet in spite of some unpleasantness David loved the 
school and loved its atmosphere. For could he over- 
look the kindness of his teachers? Could he be any- 
thing but grateful to his classmates^ who frequently 
clustered about him and made him one of them, mak- 
ing him forget that his English was not as faultless 
as theirs? 

But there was one day he could not forget — ^the day 
before Christmas. The last day of the first term dawned 
cheerfully. David always arrived in school early, and 
to-day he came a little earlier than usual. The long, 
lofty corridor was overhung with wreaths of mistletoe 
entwined with many-colored flowers, over which the 
halo of the strong sunny morning light, streaming 
through the glass roof, seemed like a fine silver powder 
blown from above. David's face caught the light, and 
his very soul was thrilled with the morning joy. He 
quickly rushed to the class-room, deposited his books, 
and came out in the hall-way on the second floor, plac- 
ing himself at the balustrade, beneath the sky-light. 
Leaning against a post of this square opening, he 
looked at the long corridor below, at the nation's colors 
floating in harmonious contrast to the mistletoe and 
flowers, at the glossy floor, at the cheerful atmosphere. 
He stood there all alone and, leaning against the post, 
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looked half abstractedly at the adornments and at the 
robust boys coming in, some with a rush and a slide 
over the slippery floor, others timidly and smiling, 
but all happy — Chappy because it was the last day of 
the term and because to-morrow was their greatest 
holiday. All this thrilled David ; for although he was 
a sad-looking boy himself, with an unaccountable 
melancholy mist hovering over him, he loved to see 
happy faces, and the joy of others filled his being with 
gladness. He was now even conscious of a delicate 
titillation of joy somewhere within him. The boys 
were now coming in greater numbers, and the foot- 
steps and laughter and the cheer of the season were all 
blended in one genial harmony. AH this was the 
softest music, emanating from some remote, obscure 
corner, upon David's ears. He stood as if glued to 
the post. But gradually, unconsciously, a bluish fog 
seemed to be filling the air, and deep sadness crept 
over his soul. He was now conscious of an aching 
dullness, his eyes were still looking down but without 
seeing an)rthing in particular, the erstwhile music-like 
voices were but an echo; then his breast heaved — 
heaved so that he felt a deep pain in the spot against 
the post — ^and a long-drawn sigh escaped with his 
breath. A shudder shook his frame ; a misty film, like 
a cobweb, spread over his brain ; all joy had fled from 
him I 

He now stood palpably alone, forsaken, forlorn. He 
sighed again. The last sigh lifted the misty film from 
his brain. His thoughts commenced to clear and his 
• heart began to throb with the quickness of sudden 
fright. For the first time since he had entered the 
school he felt that he was alone — in the midst of a joy- 
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prattling crowd and yet alone. With a disheartening >^ 
feeling it vaguely occurred to him that his classmates' / 
joy was not his joy, that their holiday was not his V 
holiday, that their cheerful greetings did not include / 
him. He was amongst them and yet outside ; in their 
midst and yet separated. He sighed again, feeling 
the pain still sharper. And how he loved them all, 
all, teachers and classmates ! And yet — ^yet — ^the erst- 
while invisible barrier stood before him like a Chinese 
wall. David had never given a single thought to 
religion. He had always observed what his father 
observed, and he vaguely knew that Christians were 
fond of slaughtering Jews and pillaging their homes — 
and therein he had seen the difference. 

"Good morning, David," a voice behind him ad- 
dressed him cheerfully. 

He turned around respectfully, for he recognized the 
voice of his Latin teacher. 

A moment later the man came up to David and said 
in a half hesitating, whispering voice, " Do you per- 
haps need anything for the holidays, David? " 

The boy looked up to the kind teacher with no little 
embarrassment, and the man, too, flushed with evident 
discomfiture. He paused a moment, looking regret- 
fully at David's scarlet face, at the tears gathering in 
his eyes, at the trembling lip of the offended boy. In 
his own embarrassment he turned away, but imme- 
diately retraced his steps. 

" I did not know, David," he said in his kindest tone, \ 
laying his hand softly upon his shoulder. *'You'll / 
excuse me, David, won't you?" and he smiled be- 
nignly at him. 

David could not answer. 
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He still remained standing at the post, wiping the 
tears away to make room for others that would well 
up, but they were not tears of the wounded, they were 
not the salty drops squeezed from pain, they were 
beads of dew wrung from a rose after the shades of 
night had risen. 

Soon the school-bell rang, and the contagious atmos- 
phere caught David and dispersed his gloom. The 
classes marched to " rhetoricals," with which the term 
wound up. David had never been to a theatre, and 
the information that the " Seniors " were to produce 
a Shakespearean act was welcome news to him. Now, 
David was again a boy, waiting with boyish curiosity 
for the exhibition. At last the curtain rose. It pre- 
^ sented a scene of the fourth act of " The Merchant 
of Venice." He was delighted with Portia, with the 
4cnightly-robed fellows, whose mantles were thrown 
over their shoulders in toga-like style, and — David's 
breath almost stopped. To the left of the stage stood 
. a fellow disguised as an old Jewish peddler — ^he almost 
* resembled David's own father — ^sharpening a big 
: knife on the sole of his boot. Poor David felt as 
though a million needles were shooting through his 
body. He thought — ^nay, he felt — ^that every boy in 
the great assemblage — ^all his classmates whom he 
loved — ^turned their eyes upon himself. He closed his 
eyes. If his flesh had been harrowed he could not have 
felt a more poignant pain. Had he had courage enough 
he would have risen and fled. 

A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew I 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
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The assemblage roared at this mockery, and David 
tightened his eyelids, a sweat bursting over his body/ , 
He ahnost groaned aloud. But happily the curtain ^ 
soon dropped, the assembly-hall was ringing with 
merry laughter and clapping hands, and a signal to 
rise was sounded. David, now scarcely conscious of 
what was taking place, rose in the midst of the great 
body of his happy classmates. A tune was struck up, 
and all, principal, teachers^ and pupils, burst in av 
sonorous peal, " My country, 't is of thee." The music 
rose and fell, waves of sound swayed solemnly, and / 
like an overflowing tide it carried away the poor boy's 
soul. All his gloom fled, all rambling thoughts dis- 
persed, and he was again one of the large class, quiv- 
ering with delight, his brain reeling, filled with 
triiunphant joy. 



> 



When David had fkusbcdhis course at the Latin 
School he drew a breath of relief. Yet the diploma 
did not bring him that sense of contentment to which 
he had looked forward on entering the school. On 
the contrary, it disheartened him. He found that he 
had not learned anything. For the smattering of 
ancient and modem languages and of mathematics 
was not what he craved. The studies he yearned for 
most were not in the school curriculum. But the four 
I years had whetted his appetite and taught him that 
/real knowledge must be obtained outside of the 
class-room. 

The only person made happy by the Latin School 
diploma was David's father. Of course he did not 
voice this feeling, especially in the presence of Ba- 
varskiy but he felt a secret pride every time he glanced 
at his son. 

Returning home on graduation night, David found 
his father in conversation with the landlord. The 
latter leaned against the sink^ his arms folded in a 
leisurely attitude, while Solomon was seated on the 
backless chair, reclining forward and puffing at 
his Polish pipe. Bavarski was giving one of his 
discourses on Solomon's judgment. This topic had 
been thrashed over a thousand times, but Bavarski was 
not a man to forget defeat, and to-night the subject 
was particularly appropriate. Under the fire of Ba- 
varski's words, Solomon would usually scratch the 
back of his head with his long-stemmed pipe and say 
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in a drowsy voice, '' Perhaps it was foolish, but what 
is past is past" 

David entered just as Bavarski opened his mouth to 
predict the doom of the young graduate. The tatter's 
eyes instantly caught the mocking grin of Bavarski, 
and his face grew scarlet. Somehow he could not bear 
this man's sarcasm, and he had often tried to persuade 
his father to move elsewhere, but the old man would 
not listen to him. 

^'Ha, ha, ha!" Bavarski exploded, pointing at the 
rolled diploma under David's arm. *'This you got ; 
for four years' work. Now go and get a five-cent loaf / 
of bread for it — ^just try it." 

David was atx)ut to pass him without retort, but 
Solomon said, "Let me see, David, what kind of a 
picture you got." 

David hesitated a moment. He was reluctant to 
show it to his father in the presence of Bavarski. 
However, he soon untied the pink ribbon and unrolled 
the certificate. 

Solomon looked blindly at the paper before him. 

" Is this the imperial eagle? " he asked, pointing at 
a comer of the certificate. 

David smiled. 

" This is not Russia, father," he said softly. " We 
have no imperial eagle ; " and he explained to him the 
meaning of the seal. 

Solomon glanced with manifest pride and secret 
elation at Bavarski, who was still standing with the 
never-dying contemptuous grin on his coarse features. 
Then, with a wave of his head denoting uncertainty 
of wisdom in his question, he asked, ** Is your name 
here too?" 
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David laughed. "Why, of course, since it is my 
diploma ; " and he drew his finger along the script of 
his name. 

"Is it not like at home?" Solomon asked again, 
somewhat dubiously, and as if he were ashamed of 
the question. " I mean at home it would read, David 
Solomonovitch (the son of Solomon) Sphardi. Is n't 
your father's name here too?" 

David explained to him that in America no patro- 
nymic was used. Discernible disappointment could be 
read in the father's face. 

Bavarski watched this scene with a derisive grin and 
laughed at both of them. 

"You know in America the children are ashamed 
of their fathers," he finally struck in laconically. 

Neither father nor son made a rejoinder to this. 
Bavarski produced a match from his vest-pocket and 
lighted a cigarette. Solomon borrowed the burning 
match and applied it to his pipe in silence. 

/After a space, when father and son were alone in 
their room, Solomon said, "What will you do now, 
David, after you have already graduated?" And in 
a lowered voice he added, " I don't want to say it in 
Bavarski's presence, but, to tell the truth, you are now 
like a bear without a tail. You are neither peddler nor 
I don't know what." 

David had a ready answer, but he hesitated. A 
moment later he said, " I '11 go to college." 

The old man raised his hands with a shrug of his 
shoulders that meant utter collapse. 

" Tatte, Voter !\thtre must be an end to this foolish- 
ness. One diploma you already have got. What good 
will another one do you?" 
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David dropped his chin in a way which meant invin* 
ability. The idea of making use of his knowledge had 
never occurred to him any more than he had asked 
himself what material benefit he had derived from 
reading " Paradise Lost." 

After a brief pause he replied, " 1 11 go four years ' 
to college, and will then see what I can do." 

The old man dropped into a chair from sheer ex- 
haustion. Finally he burst out, " No, I won't have it- 
enough of this! There is what-you-call-him's boy — 
he came to this country two months later than we did, 
and he has already two stands and the devil knows 
how many hundreds of dollars in the bank." 

David listened in silence. 

"I realize now," his father soon continued, "that 
Bavarski is really a smart man. His words are com- 
ing true. I have watched you often enough and you 
never say grace nor do you pray in the morning. If 
your Latin School has done this much for you, what 
will college do?" Then, with a woe-begone raise of 
his eyelids, he said, " Why hast thou punished me so 
hard, Heavenly Father? Ach,mein Gott! No, I won't 
have this," he finally ended with a stamp of his foot. 

David was still standing in the same position, his 
chin lowered, his teeth clenched, his lower jaw sharp 
and obstinate. He could not refute any of his father's 
statements. They were all true. He had long ceased 
to say grace, and the phylacteries had long become to 
him a superstitious amulet of ancient fanaticism. He 
wished to please his father, but he could not yield to 
him as regards college. As he stood there silently a 
picture lured him with the lurid fascination of vice: 
it drew him with a thousand charms; it made all else 
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vague and worthless. It was the picture of a great 
world — ^not his father's world, which seemed so easy 
to conquer, but a world whose very immensity over- 
awed him. The thought of conquering it filled him 
with despair and at the same time with a diabolic power 
for the attempt He looked at this world with the 
eyes of dreamy youth and with the unshakable belief 
of youth in its strength for conquest. 

" Father/' he cried in a voice so determined, so bitter, 
so passionate, that it scared the old man, ** I will say 
grace and pray and do anything to please you, but I 
can't give up my career now. I can't quit school — ^I 
am just beginning to learn." 

The poor old man did not understand what his son 
was just beginning, but he had secured from him the 
promise to pray and say grace, so he sighed and mur- 
mured, " Just like his Uncle David. 'Ach, mein Gottl 
What wiU be the end? What wiU be the end?'' 



BOOK II 
THE SWELLS" 



' Thott h jpocnte^ fint cut out the bmn out or 
thine own eye ; and then ihalt thou lee clearly 
to CMC out the mote of thy brother*! eye.** 



XI 

F REDDI E SCHNITZEL had just finished telling 
a storyl Schnitzel was always telling a story 
except when Pat Conway was telling one. His 
stories were classified as " exclusive " and " coeduca- 
tional." The former were such as might not be re-^ 
peated to one's own sister, or to any one else's sister, 
while the latter might. He invariably labelled them 
with due precaution. "Boys, here is a coed,'* he 
would begin. Without this preamble it meant the 
other kind. 

There were present only Dan Hausemann, Schnit- 
zel's room-mate, and Sleepy Joe, as a classmate from 
St Louis was known at College House, to enjoy the | j ; 

humor of the last yam, but as a rule Freddie had large, f 
appreciative audiences, for Npu Q O College House, was 



e specially favored b y the boys. Besides the attraction 
of Schnitzel'^s stones TTTiad the atmosphere of good 
fellowship. 

Hausemann's hearty laugh had scarcely died away, 
and Sleepy Joe, stretched at full length on Freddie's 
bed, his face covered with his cap, was still beating his 
dangling feet against the bedside as a sort of applause, 
when a rap was heard on the door. 

" Stay out ! " all three shouted simultaneously. 

But the door opened, admitting a tall, grayhound- 
like fellow, narrow chested, with eyes more white than 
iris and a nose that scarcely had any nostril. He was 
smartlydres§ed, with a white silk handkerchief over- 
lappiiifTiis upper coat-pocket in the shape of a pig's 
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ear^ and a pipe with a bent stem hung down his long, 
narrow chin. 

''I thought it was Pat/' said Freddie half apolo- 
getically, and Dan seconded his room-mate in his usual 
semi-bashful manner. '' Tumble into that bed, Djiokel- 
heimer/' he added, '* if you would like to have a com- 
fortable seat'' 

Sleepy Joe gave a loud snort as a warning and a 
protest. Freddie and Dan exchanged a furtive glance. 

Dunkelheimer did not tumble into the bed, but leaned 
against its side, at a respectable distance from Sleepy 
Joe's dangling feet. He remained standing, puffing at 
his pipe, with both hands thrust into his trousers 
pockets, and with an egression of condescension upon 
his face. 

Somehow Dunkelheimer's presence removed the at- 
^mosphere of good fellowship from the room. 

Carl Dunkelheimer was a ''swell" and did not 
belong to College House. He did associate with some 
fellows of this humble dormitory, but he drew the line 
between classmates of his race and non-Jews. With 
the latter he was not so scrupulous, but his attitude 
toward the former depended entirely on their financial 
standing. As Freddie summed him up, Carl Dunkel- 
heimer consulted Bradstreet's in forming acquaint- 
ances. Although they had attended the same lectures 
during the first two years at college, Dunkelheimer had 
never recognized Schnitzel or Hausemann, both of 
them Jewish, even by so much as a nod of his head, 
but recently — ^this being the beginning of the Junior 
year— he had felt the need of a tutor, and as he had no 
desire to pay for one he had ignored his principles of 
station and now and then dropped in at 90 College 
House. 
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Schnitzel and Hausemann knew his motive and felt 
keenly his snobbery, but somehow, though they called 
him an ass behind his back, his presence overawed 
them. The knowledge that Dunkelheimer was consid-\ 
ered the son of the richest Jew in Boston filled them . 
with that delicate sense of humiliation which money or 
power often unconsciously imposes on one. 

"What do you think of SphardiJ" Dunkelheimer 
asked after a momentary silence, without opening his 
mouth, but merely making an aperture at one side of 
it, while he clasped the pipe between his teeth. ** He 
got into the Sijjict." 

" Go on I *' came from Freddie. 

Dan smoked in silence. 

" Yep. He was elected last night in the Second 
Seven. You 11 see his name in the Crimson to-mor- 
row/* resumed Dunkelheimer. 

" He 's a daraed bright chap,'' commented Dan, and 
as he spoke he stretched his neck and there came a 
gleam of satisfaction in his candid eyes. 

Freddie gave three consecutive puffs at his pipe 
in silence. 

*' Hell I it is n't his brightness that got him into it, / 
tell you," rejoined Dunkelheimer with a sour grimace 
on his face, laying strong emphasis on the " I." 

" And 1 11 wager that Sphardi never made the least 
effort to get in," retorted Dan, shaking his long index 
finger, " and that it was Bob Truesdale who engineered '* 
it." 

Schnitzel did not commit himself. 

" I can't see what glues Truesdale to that fellow," 
Dunkelheimer went on, with a shamefaced, irritated 
smile on his face. 
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"I am sure it isn't Sphardi's money/' struck in 
Freddie, with a lively twinkle in his eye. 

Dan laughed heartily. 

Dunkelheimer saw no cause for laughter and con- 
tinued disdainfully, "Money? Nor brains either, / 
tell you. He has not drawn a single scholarship, and I 
r remember him from the Latin School — Gad ! an absent- 
\ minded jackass. He peddled shoestrings until a few 
years ago, and but for my mother he would have never 
^ gotten into college." 

Dan's face grew crimson with evident indignation 
and disgust, but he checked his feelings and only said 
in an animated voice, " Even so, I don't see anything 
in that to his discredit. I know of many who peddled 
shoestrings not so many years ago and now adorn 
Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue. As for 
scholarships, his poem in the Illuminer a few weeks 
ago was worth more than a dozen scholarships. At 
least, this seemed to be the general opinion of the press. 
By the way, do you know him?" 

Dan raised his bluish eyes in a challenging manner. 

" Do I know him? " Dunkelheimer burst forth with 
a contemptuous chuckle and with a creeping paleness 
under his muddy bronze skin. " Do you think I asso- 
ciate with fellows of his stamp? His father is some 
peddler in the slums. I know he is nothing but a 
grind, poem or no poem. Besides, the New York Dial 
said the poem was no more than a clever imitation of 
Keats' ' Ode to a Nightingale.' " 

" But Sphardi is a fine fellow just the same," remon- 
strated Dan in a tone of finality, blowing a well-shaped 
ring of smoke above his head. 

" He reminds me of a donkey with a load of books 
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on his back/' sneered Dunkelheimer. Then he added 
with a forced smile, " I have never met him without 
half a dozen volumes under his arm." 

After a moment of awkward silence Dunkelheimer 
resumed, " I would n't give a tinker's dam for all the 
Frats and Qubs. I never cared to join any of them, 
because of the discrimination against Jewish fellows, 
and I did n't wish to be an exception. I have some 
self-respect." The last he added emphatically, thrust- 
ing his narrow chin forward and emitting a whiff of 
smoke from a comer of his mouth. 

A faint smile hovered over Dan's fair face, and he 
puffed at his pipe steadily. 

" I '11 tell you what 's the matter," stmck in Schnitzel, 
with feigned seriousness : " Tmesdale is forcing him- 
self on Salem Street society and is bidding for 
Sphardi's support." 

"Hell I who in thunder is Tmesdale," burst out 
Dunkelheimer anew, pulling out a hand from one 
pocket and stirring some coins and keys in the other. 
"His father is the president of some dinky lumber 
concern." 

Dan winced, with a noticeable twitch in his lower 
jaw, and Freddie slid lower in his chair and stole a 
glance at his room-mate. Dunkelheimer stood con- 
fused, excited, irritated. But he was relieved from the 
embarrassing silence by a knock on the door, which 
opened before any one had time to say " Come in." 
After a feeble "Hello!" to the newcomer Dunkel- 
heimer made a few shambling movements about the 
room and went out. 

In spite of the newcomer's smart clothes, seasonably 
pressed and creased, there was an indefinable some- 
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thing about him that made it apparent he had not been 
born to the purple. And he had not His name was 
/Oscar KlingmaUy and he hailed from Chicago. Hav- 
\ing spent a miserable childhood in the direst poverty — 
blacldng boots and selling newspapers in the streets 
and doing sundry errands for whoever was willing to 
pay a few coppers — ^hc had the good fortune to discover 
a childless uncle, who was densely ignorant but kind- 
hearted to a fault. He wished to make a gentleman of 
Oscar. What Ignatz Klingman understood by the 
term " gentleman " was mirrored in the personality of 
his nephew; and Oscar was not a fellow to underes« 
timate himself. When his uncle took him in hand and 
put him into an *' order made " suit of clothes a sneer 
instantly appeared upon Oscar's face and his chin went 
up a couple of inches. His first move was to cut loose 
' from his Jewish associates. " To hell with them," he 
,' said, with a haughty look in his eyes. " I can move in 
■ the very best of society." A few years later he changed 
. his mind and confined himself to Jewish " best society." 
Like Dunkelheimer, he entered the room with both 
hands stuck in his trousers pockets, a curved stemmed 
pipe between his teeth, and his step firm and loud — 
that is the term, firm and loud — so as not to have his 
gait mistaken for that of a non-college man. Since 
he had come to Harvard and caught sight of the son 
pf the "richest Jew in Boston," Oscar's ambition 
reached and was limited by Carl Dunkelheimer. To be 
""v just like Carl had become Oscar's goal. He aped his 
walk, his dress, his expression; every mannerism he 
could detect in the Boston " swell " aroused in him a 
desire for emulation. But as he was unfortunately 
five inches shorter than his guiding star, 
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Envieuse, defend, et ^enHe, et se travaille. 
Pour igaler Vanimal en grosseur. 

With the utmost painstaking he carried elevated shoul- 
dersy and wore cork-heels inside his shoes; and with 
the help of an expensive tailor his back appeared like 
the wiry skeletons that are put into clothes to keep 
them in shape. But for some tmaccountable reason the 
Jewish " swells *' drew the line between a fellow who 
spent his father's money and one who lavished his 
uncle's ; and as every Jewish son at college knew what 
everybody else's father did for a living, Oscar was 
snubbed by Carl. But Oscar did not know this. When 
you laughed into Oscar's face he took it as an unfail- 
ing sign of envy and admiration; when the Jewish 
** swells " in Boston would show their displeasure at 
his meeting the girls in their "set" Oscar would 
chuckle inwardly at their jealousy. For Oscar did not 
need any one to tell him he was good-looking. His 
mirror told him that (or he thought it did) fifty times 
a day. He made no secret of his belief that he was a 
fayorite with the young ladies. He was especially 
attracted to Schnitzel and Hausemann because they 
made it a point to join him in his favorite topic — 
himself. 

The departure of Dunkelheimer and the entrance of 
Klingman brought a new atmosphere into the room. 
Freddie exchanged glances with Dan, and as Oscar 
settled in the position made vacant by Dunkelheimer 
Freddie asked, " Have you heard the latest? " 

" About the new Eleven? No? You mean Prexy's 
interview? What is it, then? " 

" Dan, tell him," said Freddie, his face breaking into 
fine ripples. 
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" You tell him/' returned Dan, a broad smile on his 
honest countenance. 

"Quit your fooling/' begged Oscar, his smooth- 
shaven face, with rosy spots at the cheekbones, the very 
expression of curiosity and inquisitiveness. 

"Sphardi was elected last night to the Signet/' 
Freddie broke the news abruptly, watching Oscar's 
envious face with frank delight. Dan stretched out his 
legs over half the room and stared at the ceiling. 

" Go away I " Oscar ejaculated, balancing himself on 
the edge of the bed. 

" Fact. He '11 be Class Day orator/' added Fred- 
die, with a mischievous twinkle in his little eyes. Dan 
threw back his blond head and roared with laughter. 

"This can't be true/' said Oscar hopefully, but 
looked eagerly from Dan to Freddie. 

" All right," replied Schnitzel, with a feigned show 
of wounded feeling, " if you wish to call me a liar " 

" Eh — a liar," Oscar returned, with a foolish shrug 
of his shoulders and a wave of an arm, deaf to Fred- 
die's irony. "Say, really, boys, aren't you joking? 
I know Dunkelheimer tried to get in and was bolted. 
You know how rich he is ! " 

"I thought Dunkelheimer's self-respect wouldn't 
permit him to join any Frats or clubs, owing to the fact 
that there is some prejudice against the Jews," struck 
in Dan, with a naive smile on his face. 

" Shmoos [gossip]," Oscar dropped a Yiddish word. 
" Dunkelheimer cares much for Jewish feeling. But, 
really, is that true about Sphardi ? " 

" Do you want me to take an oath with my hand on 
the Bible?" burst out Schnitzel, with apparent anger. 

" Don't you know, it sounds so strange," Oscar said 
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justifyingly. " He is the last fellow I would have ever 
thought cared about the Signet, and he is so poor. 
Of course I know he is thick with Truesdale and the A 
Wheaton boys." 

" Such are the incongruities of fate ! " exclaimed 
Freddie, with a show of indignation. ''Jokes aside, 
there is a fellow like yourself, with social position, per- 
sonality, style — by the way, that *s a fine pair of trou- 
sers youVe got on — good breeding, four A's in the 
Freshman year, five in the Sophomore, and God knows 
how many more this year, twice on intercollegiate 
debates, and a * mixer * at that ; and yet not a single 
fellow has given a thought to have you in the Signet, 
and Sphardi, without any prestige, quiet as a lamb, is 
pulled in by the horns, so to speak." 

Schnitzel rattled this off in a tone that sounded 
sincere and protesting, as if he felt the sting of the 
injustice done to poor Klingman. After the briefest 
pause he added, ''I understand Sphardi has an eye 
on Dunkelheimer's sister." 

In order to check his laughter Dan first bit the stem 
of his pipe and then picked up a newspaper from the 
table and held it in front of his face. Freddie, afraid 
he had carried his sarcasm too far, pulled out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose noisily. 

But Oscar's ears were open only to the voice of 
injustice. It occurred to him just now that no one 
understood him so well as Freddie. He jumped off his 
perch with a flushed face, and, knocking the ashes from 
his pipe, exclaimed in his sonorous voice, " I know it ! 
I know it! It is nothing but jealousy — they are all 
jealous of me— every damn fellow. It was the same 
at the Chicago High School. I should have been the 
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valedictorian of my class but for this damn jealousy. 
They could not help having me as one of the Com- 
mencement speakers, though" — ^with a self-adulating 
grin — ^"because I was the only fellow in my class 
who could deliver a sensible oration with true elo- 
quence — I know it/' 

Here he refilled his pipe and began to puff at it as he 
held a lighted match over the bowl, the rising and 
falling flame brightening his invidious face. 

'* Take even the Jewish fellows here/' he continued, 
with an oratorical sweep of his left hand : " they are 
also jealous of me. With the exception of you two "— 
designating each with a separate motion of his hand— - 
*' there is not a fellow at Harvard who can beat me. It 
is because I am a self-made man that makes all the 
Jewish fellows jealous of me; it was their fathers' 
money that gave them all they now enjoy, while I got 
it all myself — ^my education, my manners, my social 
position ; and they know I am a better mixer than any 
of them." 

Feeling that he had thoroughly covered the points 
under discussion, he paused, then added^ blushing 
faintly, " Nonsense ! Dunkelheimer's sister would not 
look at Sphardi." Then with a chuckle, "I don't 
believe that bookworm knows how to talk to a girl. 
Is n't she a beauty, though? Cora Dunkelheimer told 

He checked himself abruptly, for the door opened 
and in came Pat Conway. Pat never announced his 
arrival, but dropped in during all hours of the day and 
very often during all hours of the night. He was an 
Irish-American from Missouri, and was quite as good 
a story-teller as Schnitzel. His stories, as an offset 
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against those of Freddie, were likewise, as a rule, 
against his own race. Pat treated the world as a huge 
joke^ and he enjoyed the joke immensely. Most of 
his time was spent upon the desk at 90 College House. 
He was never so happy as when comfortably seated 
upon that desk, puffing at his pipe, and either listening 
to a story or telling one himself. It was a puzzle even 
to Freddie, who, in spite of his high standing in his 
class, was by no means a ** grind," how and when Pat 
managed to get his lessons; and yet he had received 
an " honorable mention " in his freshman and sopho- 
more years. 

"What were you saying about Cora Dunkel- 
heimer?" Pat asked Klingman in his usual bantering 
tone, with a sly wink at Freddie, as he settled upon 
the desk. 

Oscar Klingman, blushing like a country girl^ and 
with no little confusion, in spite of his light laugh, 
replied, " Go to the devil I *' 

Though never vulnerable to the stinging arrows of 
Freddie's sarcasm, Klingman somehow was very sen- 
sitive to Pat's irony. 

'* Now, jokes aside," said Freddie in a calm, semi- 
pleading voice, raising his eyes to Pat, "who would 
you think is more eligible to the Signet, Sphardi or 
Klingman?" 

Oscar glanced at Freddie suspiciously, but, finding 
his face the very picture of phlegmatic serenity, he 
turned his eyes upon Pat eagerly. 

" Of course Klingy is a swell "—Pat rivalled Freddie 
in self-composure, without betraying the humor of the 
situation — " but still there is some credit due Sphardi. 
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You know he works his way through coUegei and 
writes mighty clever verses." 

Pat's tone at once convinced Oscar that this time 
he was not a target for the Irishman's ridicule. Gam- 
ing closer to him, with one hand in his trousers pocket 
and his pipe in the other, he raised his shoulders half 
an inch and, looking up to the shrewd face of the tall 
Hibernian with an appealing gesture, said, "That's 
exactly what I have just told the boys." And with a 
shade of solemnity in his face he continued, " Every- 
/ body says Oscar Klingman is a swell and therefore not 
f entitled to credit. But do you know that I once peddled 
' papers? Do you know that I was a plain bootblack? 
-~ Now, would you believe that?" He looked search- 
ingly into Pat's sphinx-like face. " Would you believe 
that a fellow of my manners, my bearing, my social 
standing, my education — ^that / stood on the corner of 
State Street in Chicago with a batch of papers under 
my arm and a bootblack's box slung over my shoulder 
only six years ago? " He gave a chuckle of contempt 
at the world's short-sightedness, and, folding his arms, 
looked a human interrogation-point. 

After a brief pause, during which Dan somehow 
managed to kick Freddie and almost made the latter 
explode with laughter, Pat exclaimed, with a show of 
great surprise, " Never ! " 

"There, you see!" resumed Klingman. "Every- 
body takes me for a swell. It never strikes them that 
all I possess / worked for " — ^with another self-grati- 
fying chuckle. "No one gives me credit for my 
achievements." 

"That reminds me," said Pat after Klingman had 
finished his eulogy upon himself. 
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Dan now removed the newspaper from his face and 
Freddie quit blowing his nose, and both looked at 
Pat expectantly. 

*' 1 11 bet that *s going to be a good one/' struck in 
Klingman, shaping his face in smiling angles. 

"There was a hunchback in New York who was 
prominent in business circles/' began Pat very seri- 
ously, *' but was known to have prejudice against the 
Hebrews. Having once struck a bargain with Mr. 
Rothwein, at which the hunchback seemed very 
pleased, Mr. Rothwein, knowing of the hunchback's 
prejudice, turned to him and asked, * Don't you think 
I have treated you fair and square? ' The hunchback 
nodded approval. ' Now let me tell you confidentially,' 
he added with a beam of triumph, nudging the hunch- 
back, ' I am a Jew.' The hunchback looked up and 
answered in a solemn voice, 'Confidence for confi- 
dence ; I am a hunchback.' " 

" Go to the devil I " said Klingman after the burst 
of laughter had subsided, and hurried away to a 
lecture on psychology. 
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XII 

The next day, as David was crossing the yard in 
front of Emerson Hall, he was surprised by the 
friendly greeting of Carl Dunkelheimer. His sur- 
prise was so great that he did not reply to Carl's 
" Good morning, Sphardi." Keenly sensitive, he had 
noticed, or rather felt, Dunkelheimer's attitude toward 
him hitherto. He also remembered him from the 
Latin School, where " money-bags,'* as he had heard 
one of the boys refer to Carl, not only ignored him, but 
made it a point to pass him by as if David were in- 
fected with some contagious disease. He was conscious 
that Carl singled him out from the whole class as an 
object for snubbing. This consciousness brought about 
a hypersensitiveness in David, in so far as Dunkel- 
heimer was concerned, and gradually a bitter hatred 
toward his rich co-racial had taken root in his heart, 
where it grew and grew with the venom of a poisonous 
herb. He hated Carl with the quiet, deep, lasting 
hatred of the sensitive. 

As he walked away David thought of Carl's con- 
temptible behavior toward himself in the past and 
frowned from the very bitterness that this meeting had 
reawakened in his heart. He could not understand 
why this supercilious fellow should suddenly address 
him in so friendly a manner. Furthermore, David had 
plainly, though unconsciously, shown his own feelings 
toward Carl, and there had been loathing expressed on 
his face whenever the two young men met. 

All day long David was conscious of something irri- 
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tating. At first it was the irritation of one whose 
memory fails him when about to tell something, but 
gradually fragments of thoughts came and went and 
finally the recollection of Dunkelheimer recurred to 
his mind very distinctly. As if at last surrendering 
himself to this lurking thought, he now ruminated upon 
the scion of the house of Dunkelheimer as if he were 
a subject of special importance. He thought of Carl's 
smart clothes, his wealth, his privileges. It was the 
first time David had ever thought of material wealth 
in a semi-jealous way. The contrast between the homes 
of some of his classmates on whom he had called and 
his own was striking indeed, yet the contrast, though 
he was always conscious of it, had never shaped itself 
into the form of envy. He instantly thought of Carl's 
antecedents. It was known that the elder Dunkel- 
heimer had carried a pack "only twenty-five years 
ago." For the moment David was filled with contempt 
for Carl. Yet, in spite of all, he was conscious of the 
difference between himself and the rich youth; the 
difference between the son of a present peddler and 
the son of an ex-peddler; the difference between a 
house on Beacon Street and a dark little room on 
Salem Street ; the difference between ill-fitting, ready- 
made clothes and stylish suits made to order. At last 
a question framed itself in David's mind. Would he 
have given this subject a single thought had Carl 
Dunkelheimer been a poor devil like himself? He 
grew furious at his own degradation, called himself a 
snob, and dismissed the subject peremptorily. 



XIII 

David had not only changed physically since the 
days of the Latin School, but he had also undergone a 
complete transformation mentally. The change was 
not due, however, to college influences. For, much 
as he loved college life, he was a silent spectator rather 
than a participant in its activities. He lived his own 
life as exclusively as if he were on a desert island. 
With the exception of Miss Truesdale and her nephew, 
Robert, he came in contact with but few people. His 
days were a continuous dream. What action was to 
some of his classmates, thought, reflection, reverie, 
were to him. And all the thrills that passionate youth 
is heir to, all the desires that insatiable ambition begets, 
all the beauty that the poetic recluse craves in his very 
isolation — all had been digested by him and formed 
into thought: thought and the effervescence of his 
bubbling ideas. He loved the books of the Masters 
because in them he found a sort of dissipation for his 
own soul and because they had thought his thoughts, 
because they had felt what he felt, because they had 
seen his visions; they seemed to echo his sentiments, 
and he brooded how to echo the sentiments of others. 
Thought, vision, feeling, were the triangular prison 
walls of his existence. 

Helen Truesdale was the goddess whose torch 
lighted up his prison. It was her influence that 
moulded his character and unconsciously shaped his 
views of life. So much so that even his impressions 
of childhood, usually indelible, had been entirely wiped 
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away, leaving in his memory scarcely more than a dim 
vision, and that vision an unpleasant one. Gradually, 
not only the views fostered by him in his childhood, 
but even the deep-rooted beliefs, traditions, and cus- 
toms that were associated with his past, had become 
repugnant to him. And though the flights of his imag- 
ination were spurred by the warmth of his oriental 
blood, the heights to which it soared were not of the 
East. He had been imbued with an abundance of 
religious mysticism and spirituality, and while these 
sentiments still had their hold upon his mind in the 
abstract, the symbolic ceremonies which had sprung 
from that spirituality had slipped away from him. 
This, too, was the unconscious result of Helen Trues- 
dale's influence. 

Several days had passed since David's attention had 
been drawn to Dunkelheimer's attempt at good fellow- 
ship, but, having just delved for the first time in Jean 
Paul Richter, all other thoughts, even his daily lessons, 
were far away from him. A good book was always 
too strong a temptation for him, even against his school 
duties. Many a lesson was neglected by David because 
he happened to come across a volume in which he 
would at first be no more interested than one who takes 
the first drop of wine thinks of getting drunk; but, 
gradually lured by its contents, he would read half of 
the book standing in some hidden comer in the library. 
Then he would stalk semi-blindly to the librarian's 
desk, draw the volume, and forget everything else until 
he had finished it. After that, like a penitent drunkard, 
he would wake up to the fact that he had shoved aside 
duty for passion. And with the impetus of the peni- 
tent he would draw up a schedule for his future guid- 
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ance: so many hours each day for study, so many for 
lectures, so many for outside reading, and so long for 
outdoor exercise. This schedule he would put on the 
first page of his note-book, so that he was sure to see 
it the first thing in the morning, and would begin to 
carry it into effect without a moment's delay until — 
until he would pass the library. For an instant — ^just 
a few seconds — ^he would hesitate and say to himself 
that he had no business in the library five minutes 
before a lecture, but even while saying this he would 
make his way into the building. A glance at the high 
bookcases would fill him with something like the lan- 
guor of dizziness, and, pulled in every direction by 
the numerous titles on the backs of the books, he would 
ramble for a minute or two backward and forward, 
then, turning to the alcove of poetry, he would stand 
with an open volume, his dreamy eyes blind to every- 
thing about him, his memory a blank, and the next 
hour, and the next, and the day, would be gone without 
his having attended a single lecture. At night he would 
' curse his weakness and make new vows. Yet he would 
say to himself that since he had not carried out his 
schedule that day, there was no use starting it at night 
and that he might just as well spend the evening in 
writing verses; but to-morrow — ^why, to-morrow the 
schedule must be carried out to the letter: no, not only 
to the letter, but he must make up for lost time. So, 
producing his note-book, he would add that for three 
days he must increase the number of hours for class 
work two hours each day. But the next day, unfor- 
tunately, he would feel so dreamy and full of senti- 
ment that he could not concentrate his mind upon a 
text-book nor even hold his attention upon a lecture. 
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He would therefore decide to take a long walk, just to 
clear his brain and refresh his body, and finally, exhila- 
rated by a walk of several miles, his thoughts would 
come and go so spontaneously, his imsrgination would 
work so brilliantly, as if stimulated by absinthe, that 
he would make a day of walking and strolling around, 
forgetting the day's work and forgetting even to 
remove from his pocket the note-book which contained 
his schedule. In fine, he would wind up the day in 
the library as before. 

On the fourth day after Dunkelheimer had bidden 
him good-morning this fact recurred to him in a new 
light. He might have been unjust to Dunkelheimer 
after all; suppose Dunkelheimer had really meant to 
rectify his mistake and now wished to make amends? 
Maybe. Why should he not credit Carl with a good 
intention? Now David was sore because he had not 
returned Dunkelheimer's greeting. 

A few hours after this resolution he met Carl com- 
ing out of the QIaverly. His sudden self-consciousness 
prevented him from taking the initiative, but when 
Dunkelheimer said in a cheerful voice, "Hello, 
Sphardi I '* and half hesitated, as if he wished to stop, 
David halted. 

''I used to see a good deal of you at the Latin 
School," said Dunkelheimer, shifting his pipe from one 
comer of his mouth to the other; then, blushing with 
hidden confusion, he added, " But we have n't been in 
the same classes here." He smiled and avoided David's 
eye. 

"I am perhaps so small that you have overlooked 
me," replied David, with a responsive smile. "We 
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! were last year in the same class in English 13, and I 
j believe you took Freshman Latin." 

David paused. He could have mentioned a number 
of other courses which they had taken together. 

" But, you see, I cut so often," said Dunkelheimer, 
with a light laugh, switching his pipe now to the first 
position, " that I scarcely know any of the fellows in 
' my classes." 

After a short pause^ during which David had made 
a movement to leave, Dunkelheimer resumed, "I 
understand you are getting along very nicely. That 
poem of yours in the Illuminer was a corker ; " and he 
jerked his head as if with admiration. '* Some of the 
newspapers compared it favorably with Keats. I 
myself think it surpasses Keats' Ode — ^though, of 
course, I am no judge of poetry." 

David blushed to the roots of his hair. He hated 
flattery and had never flattered or even complimented 
any one, but still these words coming from the " swell " 
somehow brought him a sensation of self-gratification. 
Dunkelheimer was the first to fan his vanity with such 
a liberal breeze. 

To hide his embarrassment he laughed. 

" Be careful," he said. " You are likely to turn my 
head and make me imagine I am another Keats." 

*' I hardly think you are in such danger," rejoined 
Dunkelheimer, giving an unnatural laugh. " Do you 
live at College House?" 

"No, I live with my father in Boston — on Salem 
Street." The last he added as an after-thought. 

Dunkelheimer hesitated a moment. He was on the 
verge of telling David that if he needed any financial 
help he could do him a good turn, but he quickly de- 
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cided that this would be rather flat and, flushing con* 
sciously, said instead, ''My suite is at the Cla32£cly» 
No. i6. Drop in — I *1I be glad to see you at any time. 
Drop in occasionally." 

" Thank you." 

With this the classmates parted. 

David was on his way to the library^ but somehow he 
passed it and walked on. Next to reading, his great 
passion was walking, for walking meant dreaming to 
him. He sauntered around the Yard several times, 
until finally, raising his eyes to the Memorial Hall 
clock and finding that he was late for the last lecture, 
he continued his stroll. The previous question why 
Dunkelheimer had all of a sudden sought his acquaint- 
ance did not occur to him now. His mind was occu- 
pied with self-reproach. With the keen amusement 
of the silent observer he had often watched the atti- 
tude of the Jewish " swells " to the less forttmate of 
their race, as well as the cringing, fawning, aping, 
subservient humility of some of the latter to the former, 
and again the attitude toward one another of the 
Jewish and gentile " swells." It now seemed to David 
that he himself was guilty of that indefinable conduct 
he had always condemned in others. He really could 
not detect the least shade of snobbishness in Dunkel- 
heimer; and he thought with shame that he had men- 
tioned the street on which he lived in the same boast- 
ful tone as Dunkelheimer might have mentioned his 
home on Beacon Street. The longer he dwelt on this 
topic, the more he was justifying Dunkelheimer and 
blaming himself, and in the present light Dunkelheimer 
appeared to him very magnanimous. 
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XIV 

Leopold Dunkelheimer, Carl's father, was looked 
upon as one of the richest Jews in Boston. The son 
of a poor butcher in a little village near Munich, 
Bavaria, he had found the road of life rather steep in 
his native land, and, after he had saved up enough for 
a passage across the ocean, he kissed his poor parents 
and went to seek his fortune in the New Land. He 
found his fortune, but not without a hard struggle. 
Armed with a letter of introduction to a coreligionist, 
he went to Boston. His coreligionist, who was a dry- 
goods peddler, received Leopold into his house,boarded 
him at actual cost, and supplied him with his first pack 
of merchandise. A year later he supplied Leopold 
with another pack, which he carried still more cheer- 
fully; for although Bella was rather heavy for a girl 
of eighteen, she had red cheeks, with a promise of a 
treble chin, and, being a butcher's son, Leopold had an 
, eye for values in flesh. A few years later father and 
son-in-law opened a dry-goods store in partnership 
and prospered in a moderate way. Both thrifty, 
honest, living with extreme modesty, they succeeded in 
building up a profitable business, and the cautious 
little Leopold had an eye for a bargain now and then. 
He dabbled in real estate as a side line. An auction 
sale always tempted him, he never overlooked a sudden 
drop in stocks, and was ever in the midst of the crowd 
at a sheriff's sale, standing on tip-toes and letting his 
voice be heard whenever he thought it to his advantage. 
One day he confided to his wife that if he chose he 
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could retire from business and live on his income. But 
he did not mean to retire. He meant to multiply his 
income. He also had another secret ambition, which 
he did not confide to his wife : he wanted to be a banker. 
When this thought first crossed his mind he blushed. 
" Aaron the butcher's son a banker 1 '* he murmured to 
himself, and felt warm at this audacious desire. Little \ 
by little he had grown used to this thought, and he \ 
ceased to blush whenever he was revolving the plan i 
in his mind. And every time this idea occurred to him J 
he bought a few mott shares of stock in the Industrial 
Bank. One night as he was running over his stock 
account he discovered that he owned nearly half the 
capital stock of the bank, and the rascals, the officers, 
had never so much as proposed to elect him a director. 
His wish soon materialized. Not long thereafter 
Leopold Dunkelheimer's name appeared as one of the 
highest officials of that institution, with a private office 
all in mahogany. For some months he half sneaked 
into his office. Somehow, every time he was about to 
enter the bank he seemed to hear, " Aaron the butcher's 
son a banker ! " But he got used to it as time wore 
on, and not many years thereafter he sat straight in 
his heavy swivel-chair and pressed bell-buttons imder 
his desk and ordered around the clerks and patronized 
those who came to ask credit with the oily smile of a 
born banker. The carriage came naturally. 

True, it was not of his doing, but Bella realized that ^ 
a woman of two hundred and sixty pounds was 
nowhere as comfortable or as graceful as in a soft- 
cushioned gladstone. Yet even her cheeks grew redder 
— ^if they could deepen in color — ^when she first rolled 
through the streets. But one gets accustomed to 
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luxuries. When she ordered her coachman to get a 
stylish livery outfit she did not blush any more. Hence* 
forth she was ban ton. She talked of the 'Mower 
classes," of the " Ghetto/' of " settlements," of " sys- 
tematic charity," of the " PuUocks," of the "other 
element," in a tone that defied gainsay. 

And Leopold? Jeshurun waxed fat and boasted. 
It was he who started the first relief for the Russian 
refugees ; it was he who put the " temple " on a solid 
foundation ; it was he who showed the world that a Jew 
can be honest and rich ; it was he who put a stop to 
unsystematic charity (in his wife's presence he said it 
was she) ; it was he who was a credit to the Jews ; with 
a corollary, " But, you know, the Jewish people never 
appreciate anything you do for them." 



XV 

The evening following David's sudden admiration 
for Carl's modesty the Dunkelheimers were cozily 
gathered in the " library/' where, besides many de luxe 
editions (which were opened twice a year, at house- 
cleaning) , several busts and paintings of artistic execu- 
tion adorned the walls and corners of the large room 
in pleasing harmony. Leopold, with a cigar in his 
hand and a sprinkling of cigar-ashes over his vest, was 
reading the market column of the newspaper, Carl the 
sporting page^ Cora, a girl of about nineteen, the latest 
divorce scandal, and Bella, the mother, with her hands 
folded, was rocking her chair in indolent comfort ; as 
a diversion she yawned and quadrupled her chin. Her 
yawning finally became contagious, and Leopold, let- 
ting the newspaper fall upon his knees and laying his 
cigar in the ash-tray, raised his glasses above his eyes 
and yawningly ejaculated '' Ach!" in a tone of relief. 
Cora had finished the exciting testimony in the divorce 
case and raised her arms with a stretch of her supple 
body that was almost a yawn. And Carl, although 
ostensibly still interested in the *' score," glanced about 
him in a stealthy way, with a change of color in his 
face. He wished to say something and feared to voice 
it. He was evidently waiting for the opportime 
moment. This lull he thought was most timely. 

" Ma," he said, raising one arm above the back of 
his chair, " you remember the Ghetto boy? His father 
is a poor old peddler on Salem Street. He has 
turned out a pretty decent chap." 
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' " Oh, they are awfully bright," intoned the father, 
with a pronounced German accent, " the Pullocks are." 

" But they are so impudent," said the mother, with 
a displeased shrug of her shoulders. " Once from the 
Ghetto, always from the Ghetto." 

The term Ghetto had just then gained popularity in 
America, and it had become the fashion in Jewish 
** good society " to salt conversation with it, and Mrs. 
Dunkelheimer took to things fashionable with nervous 
rapidity. 

" No, this fellow is extremely quiet, not a bit con- 
ceited — ^and you know he has written some corking fine 
poems. The Transcript and the Herald and all the 
rest spoke very highly of them," rejoined Carl in an 
uninterrupted flow of praise. 

" Oh, yes, that 's the fellow Gingold has often spoken 
to me about," said Mr. Dunkelheimer. " These poor 
devils are remarkably quick at learning things. He 
has been here only a few years." 

"A metsiah [great gain] with their quick learning! 
They are never an honor to the Jews," commented 
Mrs. Dunkelheimer, with a sneer and a wave of 
disapproval. 

"He is well thought of," said Carl defensively. 
"You know Barclay Truesdale*s son and Charley 
Wheaton's boys are his chums." 

"Oh, it is that fellow," said Mrs. Dunkelheimer, 
with a grimace on her face, "the protege of Miss 
Truesdale? She is Barclay Truesdale's sister, and the 
Wheatons are cousins. That's how he comes there. 
The Truesdales have always been queer people, and 
Mrs. Wheaton has always stuck her nose into the 
Ghetto, interfering with our work, and yet I know the 
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Truesdales and the Wheatons are full of rishus [preju- 
dice]. You remember, Leopold, the Adelheim affair — 
when Dick tried to get in the Elysium Qub? Esther 
Durchschlag told me that it was Truesdale who black- 
balled him." 

"But, ma, this fellow calls at Truesdale's," said 
Carl argumentatively. 

"Well, it is missionary work with them," she 
answered with conviction. "Don't you see it stands 
to reason? There is Dick Adelheim, as good and 
jolly a fellow as ever was in Boston : a member of the 
Exchange, a good mixer, with a splendid figure, and 
can buy and sell the Truesdales and the Wheatons, and 
he was snubbed by Truesdale, and now why should 
they put up with a poor upstart who has n't a decent 
suit to wear?" She gave a little laugh as if to cap 
the climax. 

" Missionary work nothing," said Carl, with a pro- 
testing shake of his head. " The Wheatons are Uni- 
tarians, and very tame Unitarians at that, while Trues- 
dale is known as a free-thinker." 

" All right, you always like to contradict everybody," 
burst out Mrs. Dunkelheimer angrily. 

Carl kept still for a moment, and Mr. Dunkelheimer, 
evidently little interested in the argument, dropped his 
eyelids. 

After a short pause Carl said, as if feeling his way, 
" Still, this fellow is a nice chap, and I should like to 
invite him to our house some day." 

" Carl ! " exclaimed the mother, erecting her shoul- 
ders and looking sternly at her son. " 1 11 put up with 
anything but those Ghetto boys." Then she added 
with a simper, " You can smuggle him in through the 
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kitchen. What would the Flanagans next door think 
of you if they saw you coming up the front porch 
with a Salem Street fellow? They'll surely thmk 
he is a relation." 

The last was a point Carl had really overlooked. He 
now realized that his mother was not wholly wrong. 
He remembered the shame his mother's poor sister 
had once brought upon the family when one summer 
afternoon — ^when the Flanagans next door were on 
their porch — she came with two of her children and 
said, " Hello, Bella," and walked up the porch brazenly. 
Carl remembered that he had run into the house for 
shame, and his mother had said in a loud voice, " The 
servants are in the kitchen," thus misleading the 
Flanagans. 

"Well, I could bring him in at night," Carl sug- 
gested after a moment's thought. 

" But why have you all of a sudden become so inter- 
ested in this Ghetto boy ? " exclaimed the mother, with 
utter impatience. " You know I have always believed 
in keeping the classes apart — ^the upper and lower 
classes can never mix. And I really believe it is much 
more philanthropic to send charity to the Ghetto rather 
than have them come to us." 

Carl flushed. He could not give the cause of his 
sudden interest in David. 

"Well," he faltered, jerking his head nervously, 
" as classmates for many years I could not ignore him, 
and I thought it looked awfully small of me not to show 
him my friendship simply because he is poor, while 
the Wheaton boys and Bob Truesdale chum with him." 

" But they are Gentiles and that *s entirely different," 
she again burst out in a tone of impatience. " Their 
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neighbors understand that it is simply a case of charity, 
while with us it will look as if he is one of us." 

After a long pause she added in a tone of exuberant 
generosity, rocking her chair and turning her head 
aside, " Besides, fellows of that class don't feel a bit 
comfortable among the upper classes. They don't 
know how to sit, how to stand, how to talk properly. 
Just like your introducing into our house that big- 
mouthed Klingman. That lady from Qiicago— what 's 
her name? — Cora, you know the one who visited the 
Knopfs' " 

" Mrs. Kalb," Cora reminded her. 

" Yes — Mrs. Kalb told me that Klingman is a no- 
body there. Even his tuition is paid by — I don't know 
who she said — ^an uncle or an aunt or somebody." 

"Mother, it wasn't I who introduced Klingman," 
Carl justified himself with wounded dignity. " Charge 
it, please, to her account ; " and he waved his hand in 
the direction of his sister. 

" It was n't I at all, Carl, if you please," Cora shifted 
the blame. "I never invited him. Jack Cooper 
brought him one evening without having asked my 
permission, and since then he comes without any invi- 
tation. For my part, you may turn him out ; " and she 
gave an angry toss of her head. 

The sudden stillness that followed awoke Mr. 
Dunkelheimer, who had slumbered through the con- 
troversy very peacefully, and he opened his eyes with 
a loud snort 



XVI 

Carl did not carry his point that evening, but sey« 
eral days later he put the same proposition in a differ- 
ent light and his mother acquiesced. His next move 
was to induce David to call. For he now realized that 
he had reckoned without the host. He had stopped 
David ahnost daily, but the "Ghetto boy" did not 
seem to be particularly anxious to be honored. And 
Carl felt that after what he had told his mother, not 
to bring David would amount to an open confession 
that even '* the Ghetto boy " had snubbed him. 

One day he met David in front of the Claverly. 

''Come up, Sphardi/' Carl said with a show of 
cameradschaft. 

Without knowing why, David's blood tingled with 
shame, and he pleaded the excuse of ''the next 
lecture." 

" I should like you to come over to our house some 
Sunday evening, Sphard," Carl now said with 
chummy brevity, jingling some coins and keys in his 
pocket. 

David's shy face became suffused with confusion. 
In all the imaginary castles he was building for him- 
self " society " was never a part of them. He had a 
keen sense of pleasure and loved beautiful houses and 
horses and carriages, but none of these had ever shaped 
themselves in his mind in the form of desire. He had 
often spent hours in the homes of the Truesdales and 
the Wheatons, gazing at their fine collections of art, 
but he only looked at them in the abstract, without 
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thinking of the wealth they represented or of posses- 
sion. But Carl's tone and expression made him feel 
the material value of wealth, and it grated upon his 
nerves. 

'' Really, Dunkelheimer, I can hardly spare an even- 
ing/' David said in a sort of apologetic voice. 

" Don't be ridiculous," Carl urged him, with a hollow 
laugh yet in a somewhat angered tone. ''You can 
take a Sunday evening off and postpone your inspira- 
tion till Monday." 

David hesitated a moment He felt the shallowness 
of his excuse. In his naive frankness he had almost 
told Dunkelheimer that he had no decent clothes to 
wear, but his innate pride checked him and he faltered, 
"I'll see." 

'' See nothing," said Carl, with a suppressed oath. 
" Drop in next Sunday evening." 

" I '11 let you know to-morrow." 

David felt some relief as he hurried away to the 
lecture; and Carl muttered to himself, ''Damn that 
jackass! he thinks I want him.'' 



XVII 

David did not call on Dunkelheimer that Sunday, 
but he felt that he had disappointed Carl, and, meeting 
him the following Monday, he told him he would be 
glad to call the coming Sunday. Carl seemed indif- 
ferent and ostensibly angered, and David was again 
sorry that he had promised to call. Somehow, he was 
conscious of being constrained and unnatural in the 
presence of Dunkelheimer, and David was too much of 
a child of impulse to act otherwise than with perfect 
. candor. 

However, the next Sunday he went. His heart beat 
like that of a frightened bird as he walked up the 
massive stone porch of the Dunkelheimer residence, 
the blinds of which were drawn just enough to show 
the effects of the many colored lights in the rooms 
facing the street. He almost trembled as he gained 
the top of the steps, and became humiliatingly con- 
scious of his simple attire. Again the comparison 
between his entering this house and those of the Trues- 
dales and of the Wheatons — ^which were just as lux- 
urious — ^flashed through his mind. He had never been 
conscious of any humiliation in the other houses. As 
if he feared lest he might change his mind, he rang 
the door-bell with a quick, nervous push, and soon 
Carl, as if he had just been waiting for David's appear- 
ance, opened the door for him himself. 

Carl ushered David into the library, where he intro- 
duced him to his parents and sister, and made him sit 
in a large chair in which poor David felt uncomfortable 
and isolated. 
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" Did you have trouble in finding our house? " asked 
Carl, with his habitual hollow, shallow laugh, as if he 
meant to put David at his ease. 

Before David had time to answer, Mr. Dunkel- 
heimer, leaning back with a complacent smile on his 
face, struck in, "I suppose there are few people in 
Boston who could not show you my house." 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer, with her arms folded, smiled 
acquiescingly, and turned her eyes upon the forlorn- 
looking David with pronounced patronage and 
condescension. 

David thought it was now too late for a remark in 
answer to Carl's question, and, feeling extremely 
awkward and out of place, was adjusting his seat in 
the large chair somewhat nervously. 

"Do you smoke?" Mr. Dunkelheimer came to his 
relief and held out a cigar to David. 

"No, thank you," David replied in a half stifled 
voice, his native shyness growing upon him. Then 
he added, " That is, I don't smoke cigars. I smoke a 
pipe." 

David thought his words sounded frightfully loud, 
and the patronizing smile upon Mrs. Dunkelheimer's 
face embarrassed him. Then, slightly turning his eyes, 
he met those of Miss Dunkelheimer, with the result 
of additional confusion. 

"Won't you have a pipe, Sphardi?" asked Carl in 
a chummy tone, and rose to get him one. 

But David again declined, just then catching the 
smiling glance from Mrs. Dunkelheimer to her 
husband. 

With the keen self-consciousness of the sensitive, he 
felt every glance, every move, even the change in the 
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expression of the people about him without looking at 
them ; and the same self-consciousness made him turn 
his eyes toward Miss Dunkelheimer, who — a side 
glance told him — ^regarded him differently from the 
rest of her family. She herself was not quite at ease. 

After some awkward pauses and meaningless, limp- 
ing remarks they drifted into a definite controversy. 

" I should say there is still plenty of rishus every- 
where/' said Mrs. Dunkelheimer, anent a remark 
dropped by her son. 

The subject of rishus was Mrs. Dunkelheimer's 
strong point This she could handle with masterly 
volubility; and, conscious of her powers, though not 
of her limitations, she invariably clutched at rishus as 
her stronghold. She talked rishus at the Qub, at the 
** sewing " circle, at the meeting of Hebrew Charities 
(of which she was an honorary member), at the Bible 
Qass, and wherever her presence was an adornment. 
This was also a godsend to David. For although he 
did not much care for this topic, it was a topic at least. 

" Personally I have never found any prejudice," he 
answered shyly, yet with more freedom. Then he 
added, " Perhaps because I am not looking for any.*' 

"Of course you don't find any rishus among the 
lower classes," retorted Mrs. Dunkelheimer warmly. 
"Do you expect to find rishus on Salem Street? It 
is among the upper classes that we feel it at every step. 
I am not speaking for myself," she continued with 
more animation. " We are welcome ever3rwhere. You 
know Mr. Dunkelheimer is president of the Republican 
Club, a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and was 
on the reception committee to meet the President last 
summer. Our company is sought after everywhere in 
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the best of society. But we don't want to be the 
exception. We don't care for the welcome wherever 
the upper classes of the Yehudim aren't made 
welcome." 

David was feeling the sting of humiliation, writhing 
with inward shame. All his sh3mess had fled, all his 
usual reserve had forsaken him, and instead his native 
pride, mixed with that bitterness with which Carl's 
arrogance had always filled him, reasserted itself. His 
dark face flushed with resentment, and he burst out 
almost rudely, his voice slightly quivering, " Perhaps 
this is the reason why the lower classes meet with no 
prejudice. They only look for their equals and are ' 
made welcome, while the upper class of the Yehudim 
overlook this point Just as you say, they want to enter 
the best of Gentile society en masse; they want to be 
in society, ignoring the rules of society. The Jew often 
forgets that money is not always the key to the doors 
he would open. How many Christians climb the social 
ladder only to be pushed back to the first rung? And 
yet those who care for these honors fall back and 
climb again without any scruples that some of their 
fellow-Christians have met with rishus. The Jew 
pleads constantly for individual recognition (always 
meaning himself), and yet refuses to be judged indi- 
vidually and never judges others individually." 

The bold utterance of the shy, timid " Ghetto boy " 
sounded in the ears of the Dunkelheimers like an 
unexpected clap of thunder; they saw in it nothing 
but impudence. Mrs. Dunkelheimer felt the sarcasm 
in David's emphasis of the upper and lower classes. 
Her first inclination was to show him the door, but 
she somehow feared him. Carl bent his head back- 
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ward and winked to his mother to let David alone. 
But now Mr. Dunkelheimer interposed. 

" Young man," he said, tugging at his little beard, 
with an all-knowing smile in his deep-set eyes, " you 
have been just hatched and you think you can fly 
already. I have been through the mill " — ^with a sharp 
wink and an abrupt tug at a few hairs of his beard. 
" I know every one in society, as you call it. I have 
seen them g^ow since they were that high " — flowering 
his hand to the floor. " Yes, I remember John Gillford 
when he was a clerk in a little store on Washington 
Street ; I can tell you the name of the man for whom 
Jim Calhoun worked as a delivery boy thirty years 
ago; I knew Hugh Fitzpatrick when he was a ward 
heeler down on Massachusetts Avenue, buying votes 
for his candidates ; it is no longer than ten years ago 
when Rufus Halt was a shyster, hangfing around the 
police court and fleecing the fallen women and crooks. 
Now Gillford is the leader of society, Calhoun the 
president of the Board of Education, Fitzpatrick the 
dictator of the Democratic party, and Halt in the 
Senate. Are n't the prominent Jews here as good as 
these fellows? Do you think the president of Harvard 
is the leader of society? It is these fellows who are 
now of the Four Hundred/' 

The rest of the Dunkelheimers looked at David, as 
if to say, " What will you answer to that? " 

In the meanwhile David's temper had cooled and he 
was again self-conscious, but Mrs. Dunkelheimer's 
sneering expression stirred him enough to reply, " Then 
why are the upper class of the Yehudim so eager 
to join this social swirl? Why do they make such a 
howl if one of them is snubbed? If it is just for satis- 
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faction, so as to be able to say they have been there, 
they deserve the snub." 

" Not satisfaction, but the rishus we are speaking 
of/' returned Mrs. Dunkelheimer, at the same time 
feeling somewhat humiliated that she should be com- 
pelled to argue with this " Ghetto boy." " It is the 
idea of their looking down upon the Jews indiscrimi- 
nately that is galling; they don't seem to make any 
distinction between some poor peddler in the slums 
and a prominent citizen — ^all Jews look alike to them." 

The last sting again upset David's calm balance. 
He was again filled with bitterness and contempt not 
only for his host but for the rest of his clan. 

" Are n't your upper class Jews just as narrow, snob- ^ 
bish, forgetful of their past, as these Christian snobs? " 
he burst out rudely, with a revengeful flash in his eyes. 
"Do your moneyed Yehudim behave in better taste 
toward others, and especially toward their coracials? 
Why do you expect better treatment than that you give ? 
Why do you look for a mote in your brother's eye 
and not see the beam in your own? " After the brief- 
est pause he added in a vibrating, almost panting voice, 
" But I don't blame your upper classes. They want 
to dance and gamble and gossip in their own circle — 
they desire a homogeneous spirit — then why blame the 
Gillfords and the Calhouns and the Fitzpatricks? If 
the Jews want to be made welcome by the Gentiles, 
they must learn to be like them — ^just like them, 
neither better nor worse — in temperament, in manners, 
in their general attitude toward life. They must go 
the full length, or not at all." 

Mr. Dunkelheimer, shrewd business man that he 
was, never lost his head in an argument. He boasted 
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that he had never had words with anybody in his life, 
in spite of his numerous business interests. He now 
watched the tactless young man, seemingly devoid of 
all conventionalities and self-control, with keen enjoy- 
ment. Though often inclined to brag of his honesty 
and success, he was a man with a big heart, and, though 
of limited knowledge, he respected learning and ability. 
He even admired David for his pluck in returning his 
wife blow for blow so fearlessly. He smiled faintly 
behind the cloud of smoke that rose from his cigar. 

" What 's the use of arguing? " struck in Carl, who 
had not ceased winking to his mother to let David 
alone, only to have her each time shoot back at him a 
fierce glance. 

But now the mother gave in. She soon left the 
room, with a feeble excuse, and Mr. Dunkelheimer 
followed suit, first shaking David's hand very cor- 
dially, and laying his other hand upon David's shoul- 
der, with the words, " You must n't lose your head so 
easily, young man. I owe my success in life to keep- 
ing my head cool." 

David flushed, but said nothing. For although he 
usually '' lost his head " on the slightest provocation, 
he soon realized his haste, and suffered the bitterest 
remorse for anything he said in anger. He was now 
conscious of rashness and felt mean and degraded. To 
his greater shame, he became now conscious of the 
presence of Miss Dunkelheimer. He had often heard 
some of the college boys talk of Carl's beautiful sister 
— and to see a beautiful woman the silent dreamer 
would have walked twenty miles. He was now not 
only conscious of Miss Dunkelheimer's presence, but 
also of her beauty. She was dark— a darkness rather 
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Spanish than Jewish. Her black, heavy eyelashes 
drooped over her eyes, which were nearer gray than 
black and yet appeared black, and her abundant rich 
black hair, parted in the middle, fell over her low fore- 
head like the wings of a wounded raven. Embarrassed 
as he was, he could not forego the temptation to glance 
at her, but there was a disdainful look in her eyes. 
She quickly turned her eyes away as David raised his 
to hers. She now sat in the vast shadow which the 
fancy lamp burning on the library table cast over the 
room, as if she were posing for her portrait The 
shadow shut out the light from the rest of her body, 
throwing it upon her face with a glaring effect. Im- 
pulsive, sensitive, susceptible to the influence of beauty, 
a single look at her was enough to make David lose 
his head again, notwithstanding the admonition he had 
just received. Then, as if to add insult to injury, a'\ 
thought flashed through his mind that her disdainful / 
look was not so much a rebuke to his ill-behavior as to 
her feeling of superiority. She was her mother's/ 
daughter, he said to himself. And again he hated the 
Dunkelheimers, and his keen sense of pride filled him 
with contempt even against the object of his 
admiration. 

Carl tried to engage him in conversation, but David 
rose from his seat with the abruptness of a shy person. 

"What's your hurry?" Carl asked. 

David mumbled confusedly that he had to go over 
his lesson for the next morning, and, forgetting even 
to bow to Miss Dunkelheimer, he walked out of the 
room and was soon out of the house. 

As soon as the door closed behind David Mrs. 
Dunkelheimer reappeared in the library, with a furious 
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expression upon her purple face. Carl scratched his 
head with a sense of guilt Miss Dunkelheimer was 
drawing with her finger an imaginary figure upon the 
cover of a book. 

" As if you had to invite him I " said Mrs. Dunkel- 
heimer pompously. " At first he seemed to know his 
place, a minute later he was our equal, and the next 
moment he acted as if we were beneath him. It is 
always that way with those ungrateful fellows. No 
sooner do you lower yourself to talk to them than they 
walk all over you." 

Miss Dunkelheimer suddenly raised her eyes from 
the imaginary figure she was drawing and looked up at 
her mother as if she had just uttered the strangest 
thing in the world, then instantly dropped her eyes 
again. 



XVIII 

Reaching the street, David breathed the fresh air 
as if he had come out of a prison. His face was still 
burning feverishly, and he walked fast, striking his 
heels upon the sidewalk as if he enjoyed beating it. 
Finding a clod of frozen mud in his way, he kicked it 
with a new sense of relief. The leafless trees along 
his path almost aroused in him a feeling of vengeance. 
If he could just fell them, one by one, as he passed on, 
and listen to the cracking of the breaking frozen 
branches ! In his haste to leave the Dunkelheimers he 
had even forgotten to put on his overcoat, and he 
now carried it on his arm as if it were the hottest 
summer day. He hated himself. He even said it 
aloud. He had never felt so bitter in his life. He felt 
humiliated, crushed. "Yes, I have made an ass of 
myself," he muttered. Then, like a creeping shadow, 
a picture loomed up in his imagination : a library table, 
a fancy burning lamp, a well defined face in its reflec- 
tion. A perspiration now burst upon his forehead. 
He removed his hat and wiped the moisture from his 
brow. For the first time in his life he felt utterly 
miserable, without a single ray of hope. 

Gradually, as he walked on and on through the quiet 
streets, and with the Sabbath restfulness everywhere, 
his normal temperament was gaining upon him. He 
now followed his thoughts in order ; they were not in 
such a Jumble as before. That he had made an ass 
of himself, he again acknowledged. But why? Why 
was he feeling humiliated ? Why had he been irritated 
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in this house more than ever before in his life? He 
had often had arguments with Miss Truesdale — ^they 
had argued for hours on various topics; why had he 
never felt the least bitterness toward her? Why had 
their controversies always been of the friendliest sort? 
He had often had disputes with Mrs. Wheaton over 
painting and poetry — ^and she was a lady of great 
culture and had travelled abroad extensively — ^and their 
discussions were invariably mixed with pleasantries 
and laughter. Sometimes Mrs. Wheaton had even 
ridiculed his opinions on art with the utmost candor, 
and he had taken it without the slightest bitterness — 
nay, he had even welcomed it. Why could he not behave 
in like manner to-night? Was it the sense of luxury 
of the Dunkelheimers' home that had unconsciously 
aroused his jealousy? But the Wheatons' home was 
just as luxurious. Was it their social standing that 
caused him humiliation? The Wheatons were very 
exclusive and of the highest social standing. What 
had offended him? Why did he feel so different 
to-night from what he had felt on other occasions? He 
recalled the insignificant details of his visit. He saw 
himself entering the Dunkelheimers' library; he saw 
the domineering look of the father, the patronizing, 
supercilious smile of the mother, the condescending 
glance of the daughter. Something had pervaded the 
atmosphere as if he had been a poor relation coming 
to ask for help. There was that and something more : 
a disparaging look that seemed to say, *'You are 
nothing but a poor beggar of a student, while we are 
rich." With the advent of this picture in his imagina- 
tion the introductory remarks to their controversy 
recurred to his mind. Every word of the host and 
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hostess rang with boastful aloofness that insulted the 
independent spirit of youth. In their very voices he 
felt the pride of their money* He had never been so 
conscious of his own poverty. Within the first five 
minutes of his coming into their home Mrs. Dunkel- 
heimer had asked him where he lived — though she well 
knew — ^and repeated with a sympathetic glance, " Oh, 
on Salem Street ; " a moment later Mr. Dunkelheimcr 
had asked him whether he had been bom in America — 
though he well knew he had not — ^and upon David's 
answer in the negative had asked him what country- 
man he was, and when David had satisfied him on this 
point Mrs. Dunkelheimer repeated in a somewhat 
slighting tone, " Ah, Russian." 

As these thoughts rushed through his mind, bitter- 
ness was again mixed with David's unpleasant agita* 
tion, and he accelerated his speed, as if he were glad 
to run away as fast as he could from the house he 
had just visited. But from amidst all these repugnant 
thoughts and fragments of vision emerged, like a bit 
of sunshine forcing its way through scudding clouds, 
an abundance of black hair falling over a broad, low 
forehead, a face shrouded in a big shadow and yet as 
definitely outlined as a Rembrandt under a reflecting 
light. For the moment he forgot all else and dwelt 
upon this haunting portrait. For although he could 
not remember a verse learned by heart more than a 
few days, he possessed that peculiar visionary memory 
that stamped faces and locality indelibly upon his 
brain. He could recall at his pleasure, with life-like 
vividness, and in its minutest detail, every face, every 
scene, that had ever passed before him. The longer 
he lingered upon this haunting portrait, the less grew 
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his rq>ugnance to the Dunkelheimers. But he soon 
reached Salem Street. Somehow he thought of his 
poverty more than ever^ and with it came a sense of 
humiliation; then his former bitterness returned, and 
with his teeth clenched he determined to ignore Carl 
henceforth. 



XIX 

V 

But David did not ignore Carl. One's resolutions 
at twenty-one are as stable as one's love affairs at that 
age, and, also like love affairs, they are renounced with 
as fiery a sentiment as they are made. 

He slept very little that night. He went over again 
and again the incident of his call on the Dunkelheimers, 
as if it had been the greatest event of his life. In spite 
of his wounded pride he began to look for excuses — 
not for himself, but for the Dunkelheimers — and finally 
saw himself so much in the wrong that he wished to 
atone for his rashness. As he tossed on his bed that 
night he decided to call on Mr. Dunkelheimer, at his / 
office, the next morning and apologize. (Incidentally / 
he saw a picture of Miss Dunkelheimer coming into 
the office just then; but he dismissed this intrusive 
thought peremptorily.) A moment later he renounced 
this decision. But he had nothing against Carl, he 
said to himself. In fact, he recalled the expression of 
Carl's face during the little controversy, and if it 
showed any anger it was against his mother. On the * 
contrary, he must show Carl that he — ^David — ^was 
above prejudice ; that in spite of the mother's treatment 
of him he bore the son no grudge. 

However, David was saved from making up his 
mind. The following afternoon, as he was crossing 
the Yard^ he felt a hand upon his shoulder. He turned 
and faced the smiling Carl. 

"I hope you haven't taken last night's talk seri- 
ously," said Carl with a light laugh, as they walked 
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on side by side. " Dad has a great opinion of you, 
Sphard. His opinion of you might swell your head," 
he added with his habitual jerk of his head, as he blew 
the nicotine through the stem of a pipe which he had 
just produced from his pocket. " You know what he 
said last night after you had left? 'That fellow will 
make his mark in the world/ That 's Dad I He can 
spot ability a dam sight quicker than a good many of 
our Profs. And even the old lady changed her mind 
— ^but let 's not talk of this. You know I always hate 
the Jewish discussions — ^they make me tired. But, 
Gad ! how you flared up ! " — with another jerk of his 
head as he was lighting his pipe. 

Although David did not analyze his feelings at 
that moment, Carl's glib flattery soothed him and 
made him feel uncommonly good. His old feelings 
against Carl's attitude toward him, Carl's face, walk, 
talk, and everything about him, had always been repul- 
sive to David ; but at present Carl appeared to him in 
an entirely different light. He vaguely wondered why 
he had never noticed the gentle, kind expression on 
Carl's countenance^ and he also thought there was a 
slight resemblance — ^true, very, very slight — ^between 
Carl and his sister. 

" I — I am really sorry that I made an ass of myself 
last evening," faltered David penitently. "I fully 
realize it was all my fault. You know I am quick- 
tempered and lose my head in an argument. I — I hope 
your parents do not feel oflFended." 

" Not in the least, not in the least," Carl reassured 
him, puffing at his pipe, with his eyes fixed upon the 
curling smoke. " I am sure they '11 be glad to see you 
again. Don't stand on ceremony. Drop in any Sun- 
day evening." 
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They soon parted, David with an unaccountable 
sense of contentment and Carl with voluble empty 
phrases. As David turned away Carl called after him \ 
with seeming unconcern, "You may bring up Bob / 
Truesdale if you like/* 

David was on his way to the library to get Tasso's 
" Jerusalem Delivered/' but his interest in Tasso sud- 
denly flagged. He was exuberantly happy, though he 
knew not why. His happiness was of a soothing 
nature, not at all in accord with highly imaginative 
classic poetry. Finally when he did ramble in the 
" Poetry Section/' passing the names of the poets who 
had always aroused in him nervous ambition, he was 
calm and undisturbed. Unable to resist his habit, he 
removed a volume here, one there, glanced at a stanza, 
and replaced the book indifferently. After a space, 
he became conscious of some restlessness, but it was 
not the same restlessness the names around had always 
inspired in him. On other occasions it had been the 
restlessness of his soul, the surging waves of his 
imagination, a nervousness that would prompt him to 
seek some secluded spot and work and work while the 
poetic fever was raging in his blood; but now there 
was nothing definite in his mind, nothing but languor, 
a sense of pleasant expectations without the expecta- 
tion Itself. At last he got the volume he wanted, and 
he carried it in his hand as if he were fulfilling a duty, 
without any interest in the book. He then went to the 
next lecture and listened to the professor for nearly 
an hour, but all he learned during that period was that 
Carl Dunkelheimer was a pleasant fellow and that he 
was going to call on him again. 



XX 

David did call on Carl again. Nobody seemed at 
home but Carl. David accepted a pipe this time and 
smoked and indulged in college gossip. But some- 
thing was nibbling at his heart, and he was conscious 
that his talk was not quite natural. They were again 
seated in the large library, somewhat gloomy in the 
shade of a lamp and of two electric lights in the 
comers. Every footstep outside the room made his 
heart gallop. He was not quite sure now that Carl 
was pleasant company, and as the latter dragged him 
on to talk about Bob Truesdale and the Wheaton boys, 
David found Carl exceptionally dull. 

"Do you often call on Charley Wheaton?" Carl 
asked in a tone of the coldest indifference. 

" Rather," answered David ; adding, " The Wheatons 
are fine people. Mrs. Wheaton is such a cultured 
lady. She has read a great deal and speaks German 
and French quite fluently. I love to talk to her. I 
always feel at home in her company in spite of her 
social position. And she is such an encouraging 
soul!" 

David smiled. He had just happened to recall the 
praise she had bestowed upon a ballad of his which 
he had read to her about a week before. 

" The Wheatons are n't such high tone," said Dun- 
kelheimer. "Dad doesn't think Wheaton is worth 
above a hundred and fifty thousand." 

Carl raised his foot upon the seat of his chair and 
sent a few rings of smoke curling through the air, 
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running his pipe through the rings as they were 
dissipating. 

David thought Carl was becoming unpleasant again. 

Then Dunkelheimer continued, " At the Latin School 
I never cared to talk to Charley. He always walked 
about as if he were on stilts. And he isn't such a 
brilliant scholar either. His standing was good because 
he had a pull with the teachers, and because his mother 
always posed as a philanthropist and a patron of art/* 

"Oh, Charley is a good fellow," David protested, 
with a bit of his natural vehemence. ** Scholarship is 
of no account, nor is money * much of a muchness ' '*— 
this with a soft laugh. " He is a generous chap and 
not a bit stuck-up." 

"Have you seen my book, Carl? 'The Pennsyl- 
vanian,' I mean." 

Miss Dunkelheimer, who now appeared at the door, 
addressed her brother as if she were unaware of 
David's presence. 

Carl turned his eyes this way and that, while his 
sister remained standing in the doorway, with her 
hands against the door-posts, looking vaguely in front 
of her, though slightly embarrassed. 

" No, I don't see it around here, Cora. Perhaps 
the boys took it upstairs." 

She paused half a minute, as if she were about to 
make some remark, then turned away. 

" I can't see how the girls can read all this popular 
trash," commented Carl, with a show of superiority 
over his sister. "The same old nonsense renovated. 
As Dad says, there is more horse-sense in a column of 
a newspaper than in a hundred popular novels." 

This sage corollary was lost on David. The sudden 
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appearance of Miss Dunkelheimer in the doorway had 
so confused him that he had not yet recovered his 
equanimity. At first her appearance had seemed to 
remove something like a cloud from his brain, but her 
turning away witiiout the slightest sign of recognition 
brought a still heavier cloud. And though a moment 
ago he had seemed jolly and congenial, he now sud- 
denly became downhearted and sour and restless. 

"Yes, modem novels aren't worth much/' he 
chimed in abstractedly. 

A moment later Carl said, "Wouldn't you like to 
join our club? It is a deuce of a fine place, the Har- 
monic is. None but the best Jewish people belong to 
it. We have a swell ball-room, gymnasium, billiard- 
room, and things of that sort. Great sport, that is. 
I '11 propose you if you like. It will do you a devil of 
a lot of good, Sphard I That 's the only place in town 
you can meet Jewish people worth knowing." 

Carl was now seated in his chair in a reclining 
posture, one hand, in which he held his pipe, around 
his knee, while with the other he was peeling his 
chapped lip as he studied David's face, in which he 
noticed the sudden change. 

The cloud over David's brain was thickening, and 
he followed Carl's voluble talk with an effort 

" Don't you know, I don't care much for society," 
he finally replied, somewhat sadly and absently. "I 
enjoy the company of a few people, to meet them pri- 
vately at their homes, but I can't bear society. I am 
evidently not fit for it. I like small talk, but not if I 
have to wait for my turn in a parlor circle. Besides, 
even if I cared for it, I could n't afford it. I 'm sorry 
Truesdale pulled me into the Signet" 
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David had never grumbled about his poverty, but 
now his tone rang dismally plaintive, as if it were the 
echo of long brooding. And he really had never before 
felt the humbleness of his station as at this moment. 
He did not stop to analyze the cause of his present 
mood, but this was the second time he had been con- 
scious of his poverty within a short period — and both 
times in the same house. 

" Don't worry about the cost,'* Carl humored him. 
"I'll get you a fellow who needs tutoring and you 
can easily make up the dues for a year. I '11 propose 
you at our next meeting. I tell you, it is worth while. 
It is there you meet all the pretty girls." Carl gave a 
loud laugh, winking slyly. " Since that poor devil of 
a shyster, Al Althouse, made the big catch of Cyrus 
Benhoff's daughter, there has been a great anxiety 
among the younger set to join the club/' He laughed 
again in a high key, then added indifferently, " Have 
you been elected to the Signet? Since when?" 

" Just a couple of weeks ago, on the Second Seven," 
responded David absently, scarcely thinking of any- 
thing in particular except that " The Pennsylvanian " 
was a popular novel, which thought only very vaguely 
joined with another vague subject 

" Some time ago," Carl rejoined with seeming indif- 
ference, looking at the wall opposite above David's 
head, " one of the fellows spoke to me about proposing 
my name for the Third Seven. Do you think it worth 
while?" 

" There are a number of fine fellows in the Signet," 
said David. Then, recalling Carl's kind offer to pro- 
pose him to the Harmonic, he added, " 1 11 be glad to 
do my best when your name comes up." 
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Dunkelheimer's face flushed, and there came a 
masked vivacity in his eyes; but he controlled his 
voice and said carelessly, " If you think it is worth 
while." After a moment's pause, he continued in a 
dryer, more restrained voice, " But, you see, I would n't 
have that fellow propose me." 

" I can propose you when the election comes up," 
volunteered David. 

' Carl thought a moment, then said, ** I think it poor 
policy for one Jewish fellow to propose another. Of 
course, it 's all right, but you know some fellows do 
have rishus — ^you see the point? Still, you could get 
Truesdale to propose me." 

" Oh, yes, I can get Bob to do that for me," said 
David. " I '11 talk to him to-morrow." 

** No hurry, Sphard," said Carl diplomatically. 

Then he changed the subject abruptly and asked, 
"Will you have something to drink? Yes, you'll 
have some beer. No? Won't you have some fruit? 
You 're a peculiar fellow." 

David rose. Carl again noticed the change in 
David's mood during the time he stayed in his house. 

"You're not going so soon, Sphard?" said Carl, 
also rising. 

" I like to walk home, and it takes me over half an 
hour," David replied demurely, beginning to button 
his coat, his face more melancholy and his eyes more 
dreamy than ever. 

While he was passing through the " reception hall," 
Miss Dunkelheimer appeared through the parlor on 
the left and said, " The boys have n't the book, Carl. 
I wonder what has become of it." Then, as if catch- 
ing sight of David for the first time, she bowed to him. 
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"To-morrow you can get a dozen new popular 
novels and paradise will be regained/' said Carl cheer- 
fully, half turning to David, who paused, slightly 
trembling. 

" You are mean, Carl ! '* said his sister, again stand- 
ing in the doorway, twisting a fringe of the portiere ; 
and her eyes, though in a cast-down pose, were turned 
up fixedly, having the expression of intensity and dis- 
closing all the charm there is in a pretty eye. 

It passed through David's mind that he had been 
unnecessarily in a hurry, but he had already reached 
the door. Miss Dunkelheimer's few words, however, 
afforded him the opportunity of tarrying a moment 
longer. He wished to raise his eyes and look squarely 
against the parlor doorway (vaguely thinking that it 
was quite a privilege to be a portiere fringe), but he 
had only half succeeded when a tremor passed through 
his body, and, dropping his eyes, he murmured " Good 
night " and hurried out of the house. 



XXI 

" Robert Truesdale was by no means a genius, but, 
like the average American boy of good family, he was 
a cheerful, hale, and hearty fellow, endowed with good 
common-sense and with few prejudices. Having lost 
his mother in his childhood, he had had the guidance of 
his father^ a very liberal-minded man, and of his_aust. 
Miss Helen Truesdale. His common-sense he owed 
chiefly to his father, but the absence of prejudice was 
due to the influence of his aunt. A year abroad in the 
company of Miss Truesdale after his graduation from 
the Latin School had helped to remove that peculiar 
N provincialism which is often the dominant note of even 
the cultured American. 

It was also through the influence of his aunt that 
he had formed an attachment for David. Robert had 
been a year ahead of David at the Latin School, but 
his trip abroad had put him back a year, and thus the 
two boys had entered Harvard at the same time. 
There was a wide difference between the two in taste 
and temperament, as well as in physical appearance. 
Nothing showed Robert's character more clearly than 
his grayish blue eyes, his natural laugh, which was 
infrequently hearty, and his easy, solid walk. There 
was no shrewdness about him, no planning, no sus- 
picions, no forethought. He was fairly interested in 
his studies, he was fond of sketching, and he played 
the piano, not well but intelligently. To say that 
Robert had no prejudice against David's race is like 
saying that he had no prejudice against the inhabitants 
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of Mars. Such a thing never entered his mind. He 
had had many Jewish classmates at the Latin School 
and at College^ and had met a number of Jewish people 
abroad. Some of them he liked, some he disliked, to 
others he was indifferent His intimacy with David 
and his fondness of him had never caused him to reflect 
upon the subject. He knew that David's father was a 
poor peddler, but it never entered his mind to think 
less of David for that. 

David, on his part, had been too well treated by non- 
Jews to entertain any prejudices against them, had he 
even been innately inclined to intolerance of creed. 
Furthermore, his blind love for everything American, 
his zeal for the country, his love for the people, incul- 
cated in him through the kindliness of Miss Truesdale, 
had removed that indefinable sentiment which people 
of one belief are likely to entertain toward people of 
another. Besides, his quick imagination and impul- 
siveness led him to extremes ; things to him were either ) 
heavenly good or infernally bad ; an idea was either f 
right and must be carried out at any cost, or wrong 
and therefore unworthy of a passing thought. If he 
admired any one, he could not see in him even the most 
salient faults. In those he did not admire he could 
not find a single redeeming quality. He either idolized 
and worshipped or censured and condemned; he could* 
either love with poetic passion or hate with unspeak- 
able disgust. The contrast between his associations on 
Salem Street and those of his later environment tipped 
the balance of his mind in favor of the latter, and 
therefore he regarded his new friends with all his 
ardor and enthusiasm. Although he had not been 
interested in theology in his early boyhood, the contrast 
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made him now think of religion and he finally formed 
conclusions. No faith can stand the test of cold 
reason; you must follow it blindly and be saved or 
open your eyes and seek to save others. David was no 
exception in this respect He judged, and judged 
adversely. But while the tenets of his Faith had given 
away — the tenets repugnant to reason — ^that mysticism, 
that oriental beauty, that traditional cult which to most 
cultured members of his people becomes a faded relic 
of the past, were to him a living poetic dream ; but no 
more than a dream and no more than the magic beauty 
of oriental scenery — ^to glance at and admire and keep 
away from. His third year at college found him totally 
creedless, though not Godless. True, the God was 
made in his own image, a poetical God; for his soul 
had already been filled with the poetry of all things 
pure and beautiful — ^that all embracing poetry of which 
the poesy of religion is only a spark shot from the anvil 
— and had become coextensive with his very existence. 
In addition, he was young, and his heart was throb- 
bing with a thousand impulses, his brain seeing a 
thousand visions — ^and youth will ever shatter what 
the aged build 1 

" What 's up, Dave? " asked Robert the day follow- 
ing David's last visit at the Dunkelheimers*. 

"Why, nothing," Sphardi replied sadly, with a 
forced smile. 

" Own up like a good boy," said Truesdale jovially, 
laying his hand on David's shoulder. ''You look 
troubled, Dave." 

"Not a bit— not a bit," David reiterated feebly, 
becoming somewhat embarrassed under his friend's 
smiling eye. 
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*' Do you know, Dave, I have discovered that truth- 
fulness in you is no virtue at all?" said Robert ban- 
teringly. "You simply can't hide anything. You 
might as well keep on telling the truth, because if you 
tell a lie your face betrays you." 

David did not answer, nor did he smile at his chum's 
pleasantry; he simply looked absently, without really 
seeing Robert. 

They were at Truesdale's rooms. Robert filled his 
pipe and pushed his tobacco-pouch toward David. 

"Thanks, I have my pipe filled" — ^producing it 
from his pocket. 

Truesdale stretched himself on a divan, on which 
an open book lay face down, and David threw himself 
into a chair close by, puffing at his pipe in silence. 
They had no secrets from one another, yet David 
realized that that which was in his mind could hardly 
be framed into words. As yet it was indefinable. He 
was conscious of a peculiar restlessness, and perhaps 
if he had followed his thoughts to the very end he 
would have been able to say dearly what troubled 
him. 

Robert would not press David further. He knew 
that if David could have done so, he would have told 
him his troubles without his asking. Besides, he was 
familiar with David's little struggles, his petty differ- 
ences with his father, and he did not want to touch on 
these matters. They both smoked in silence for a 
while. 

But David was not a fellow to suppress his feelings 
long. Almost unconsciously he would disclose to his 
friend every little thought that passed through his 
brain, and, fortunately for him, Robert was a good 
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t listener. There is always a strong tie between one who 
has something to tell and one who is willing to listen. 
Sometimes Robert's patience had been tried indeed. 
For he was forced to listen to David's opinions about 
every book he read, about every author, about woman'$ 
beauty, woman's virtue, man's depravity ; to compari^ 
sons between the "Divine Comedy" and "Paradise 
Lost," between the relative values of Homer and Tasso, 
and whether Tasso imitated Homer or Vergil or both 
— ^all of which interested Robert no more than last 
year's election. But David needed no opponent to add 
unction to the heat of his arguments. He would catch 
fire from his own spark. And while his phlegmatic 
friend would quietly puff at his pipe David would 
quiver with excitement and his speech would flow with 
increasing eloquence until Robert could scarcely follow 
him. There was no time-limit to these one-sided de- 
bates. Robert would encourage him occasionally with 
a look or with " I think you are right," or with " I 
hardly agree with you/' and David would spur on 
with new zeal. 

" You always claim that woman's love is much more 
; intense than man's," David finally began, looking 
blankly in front of him instead of at Truesdale, " and 
you cite the oft-repeated sketch of Irving; but I tell 
' you that is all imagination. Look at Goethe, look at 
Tasso^ look at all the creations of the poets, and see 
who was endowed with a greater love." 

" I can hardly agree with you," said Robert, between 
two puffs at his pipe. 

This brought David to his feet, and, placing himself 
in front of Robert, one hand in his pocket, the pipe in 
the other as a baton, he proceded in an intensified voice, 
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** Did you ever hear of a woman falling in love with a 
man and proposing to him? " 

Robert laughed. 

"A woman is not supposed to propose. Do you 
want some Dulcinea to fall on her knees and say, 
* David, I love you. Will you marry me? ' " 

Robert's laugh grew merrier. 

" That *s the point," David burst out. " You speak 
of conventionalities, but if woman's love were as strong 
as man's she would propose in spite of what she is sup- / 
posed to do. Love is not woman's passion but her toy 
— ^the straw with which she teases the kitten." 

Robert now laughed softly. He guessed the present 
state of David's mind. 

" Own up, Dave — ^who is she? " 

Robert raised bis candid tyes and noticed David's 
flushed cheeks. 

Instead of answering, David playfully pulled Robert 
off the divan and tumbled his hair, to which the good- 
natured Truesdale submitted without resistance, laugh- 
ing all the while. Then, finding that he had spilled the 
ashes of Robert's pipe, David began to try to cleanse 
the floor by opening and shutting a book against it 
and at last put the waste-paper basket upon the spot. 

" You 'd make a good housekeeper," laughed Trues- 
dale, watching David's process of rug-cleaning. 

Their short discussion seemed to have lightened 
whatever burden there had been on David's brain, and , 
now, somewhat more cheerfully, he said, " Bob, would 
you mind proposing Carl Dunkelheimer for the Third 
Seven?" 

Robert was brushing his trousers with his open book. 
Then he looked up, wrinkling his brow as if trying to 
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recall something. " I believe some one proposed him 
for the Second Seven and he received all but one black 
ball. I remember Jack Canfield in particular worked 
against him. However, if you want me to, I '11 try, 
though I am afraid he is too much disliked by the 
boys.'' 

" Well," said David, somewhat constrained, " I have 
only made his acquaintance recently, and I also had 
some dislike for him, but I believe he is not a bad sort 
of a fellow. He 's as good as Jack Canfield surely." 

Robert hesitated a moment. Then, with a slight 
tinge of increased color, he said, " I hope you '11 take 
no offense, Dave — ^you know how little I care who joins 
the Signet and who does n't. But you know how some 
of the boys feel about this." 

" Do you think Canfield or Bruce Hallett better than 
Dunkelheimer?" 

" Now, you know how much use I have for either of 
those fellows, especially Jack Canfield," rejoined Robert 
'* He has always been a jackal to any rich fellow who 
permitted him to trip behind, so that he could say he 
moved in the smart set And he knows he is a jackass, 
but unfortunately the only jokes and songs he knows 
^ are about the Jews, and Jack will never overlook the 
chance to make the fellows laugh so as to appear clever. 
In fact, I happen to know his family. His father, who 
died about three years ago, had worked for a Jewish 
firm all his life, and his employers have done very 
much for the widow and even for Jack himself. But 
he has a loose tongue and can't help wagging it, and 
there are always some fellows to enjoy fun at some- 
body else's expense. To run down the Jewish boys is 
the feather in his cap, though I believe in his own heart 
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Jack likes the Jewish fellows. However, 111 try." 
. David would not ordinarily have put Robert in a 
sort of forced position, but now he yielded to some 
weakness within him and his silence made his request 
pressing upon his friend. 

When he left Robert David's thoughts rambled aim- 
lessly, but one question mysteriously shaped itself in 
his head: Would Dunkelheimer's rejection at the 
Signet change his friendly relations with him, and 
would that put a stop to his calling upon 
Dunkelhcimer? 



XXII 

During the following fortnight David felt a secret 
anxiety to talk to Carl Dunkelheimer. The sight of 
Carl in a class-room, in the Yard, even his back as he 
walked down the street, had a peculiar charm for 
David. Now he could not find a single fault in Carl. 
He was as nearly perfect as was possible for a young 
man of his age. And the admiration seemed to be in 
common, for Carl, too, showed a smiling face whenever 
he met David. They always stopped to exchange a 
word. Sometimes Carl would incidentally ask David 
about the Signet, which would remind him of his 
promise. 

" By the way, Bob Truesdale will propose you for 
the Third Seven, Dunkelheimer/' David told him one 
day. 

David now liked the name of Dunkelheimer so much 
that he would often repeat it unnecessarily. 

" Oh, that ! " Carl replied, with a careless laugh, a 
tinge of paleness creeping under his dusky skin. " 1 
had forgotten all about it;" and he drifted to a new 
subject. 

After a space Carl asked, "Do you play whist, 
Sphardi? Next Friday evening we '11 have a progres- 
sive whist party ; " adding with a jerk of his head : " It 
is not exactly progressive, for we won't have more than 
eight. My sister and myself and six other boys and 
girls." 

David's heart gave a sudden leap. He had never 
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been fond of cards, and even when he was sometimes 
forced to join a four-handed game he could scarcely 
sit to the end ; but now the game appeared to him very 
fascinating. His face flushed and the unconscious joy 
made him hesitate. 

Mistaking David's expression of countenance, Carl 
added, "You need not worry about formalities. It 
is an informal affair.'* 

" I thank you very much, Dunkelheimer. You are 
very kind. I shall be glad to come," David an- 
swered profusely from a heart overflowing with good 
sentiment. 

Dayid was in a fluster during the four days inter- 
vening between the invitation and the whist party. His 
favorite books lay unopened, his poem "D* Amour," 
which he had commenced the night of his last talk 
with Truesdale, remained unfinished. (In this poem 
he poured out the agony of a shepherd boy of twenty- 
one who, while grazing his flock in the mountains of 
the beautiful Orient, suddenly beheld a charming 
princess pass his pasture. The poor shepherd instantly 
fell in love with the noble lady, and so mad, so hope- 
less, was his passion, that when a roaring lion 
emerged from the woods immediately thereafter the 
despondent lover threw himself in front of the hungry 
beast and was devoured with the princess's name upon 
his lips.) And the days seemed like a long holiday. 
Robert, who was familiar with his friend's moods, 
glanced at him banteringly and asked, " Is she giving 
you hope? " But poor David only blushed and threw 
at his tormentor a " crimson cushion " that lay handy. 

Friday evening David got home early, long before 
his father had returned from the synagogue. Solomon, 
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though he had breathed the American air as long as 
his son, had not been so easily acclimated. With the 
exception of his "American hat/' he was the same 
phlegmatic Solomon who had slowly crossed the gang- 
plank of the steamer on whidi he arrived. His long, 
thick beard had grown whiter, it is true, but carrying 
his pack in the open air had not weakened his short, 
stubby body. If anything, he had grown stronger. 
The flesh around his cheek-bones — ^the only bare spots 
on his face except his small nose — ^was more roseate 
than ever. For " Thank God, one makes a living in 
America if one is not lazy," as Solomon expressed it ; 
and Solomon was not lazy. He trod the streets of 
Boston from morning till night in his leisurely, greed- 
less manner, asking the ladies to buy " somet'in* " or 
to *' look in de basket," and dodging or quietly cursing 
the unruly " loyfers," who had a notion that a stone 
or a snowball never hit its mark so well as when aimed 
at old Solomon's head. The only lazy day was Friday. 
On Fridays — even on ** Short Friday" — Solomon 
came home about two hours before sunset, dropped 
his pack in haste, took the little bundle of underwear 
wrapped in a Yiddish newspaper (which he invariably 
arranged before starting for the day's work) under 
his arm, and hurried to Varvaranski's Russian bath. i'.U 
Solomon liked this bath particularly because it was 
just as dilapidated and ill-smelling as the " Old Bath " 
in his native town and reminded him of " home." He 
would return home with large beads of perspiration, 
like big drops of dew, rolling down his rosy face, the 
hair of his beard as fine as homespun, and after *' de 
Missus," as he called Mrs. Bavarski, had greeted him 
with ''Zu rephuah [Your health]," to which he would 
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respond, " Thank you/' he would forthwith treat him- 
self to a glass of hot tea, which he would sip in loud 
draughts from a saucer, while " de Missus " would run 
back and forth around the singing kettles and boiling 
pots on the kitchen stove, preparing for the Sabbath, 
" just like at home." Then he would put on his Prince 
Albert — spick and span in spite of its thousand Sab- 
baths of continuous service — ^and with a groan (the 
only time he would ever groan) murmur to himself, 
"David isn't home yet from his Goishkeit [Gentile 
studies]," and with a softer sigh would leave for the 
synagogue. 

During the Latin School days David had followed 
his father to worship every Friday night and Saturday 
morning, but since he had entered college synagogue 
service was dispensed with, except on holidays. This 
had led to a bitter quarrel with his father, with a final 
reconciliation. 

On Solomon's return from the s3magogue he would 
invariably find David murmuring something in the old 
praying fashion, and with clock-like promptness the 
boy would finish his mumbling half a minute after his 
father glanced at his moving lips. 

On the Friday of the progressive whist Solomon 
returned from the synagogue as usual and looked for 
David at his accustomed " place of prayer." Discov- 
ering his absence, he at once turned to their bed-room. 
The old man's heart thumped irregularly as he noise- 
lessly pushed back the door and — behold ! Before the 
dimly burning lamp on its mirrorless dresser stood 
David, with a small mirror in one hand, while with the 
other he was fastening his collar. 

** Is to-night a holiday for you too? " asked the old 
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man sarcastically. "Have you already said your 
prayers?" 

Poor David had been perspiring for several minutes 
in his efforts to force a fifteen sized collar on a fifteen 
and a half sized shirt, when there I at the sudden inter- 
ruption one end of the stiffly starched collar sprang 
back like a bursting hoop. Now, his neck was burning 
from irritation^ his face covered with a fine sweat, his 
eyes almost shooting from their orbits, so is it surpris- 
ing that he lost his temper and turned angrily with a 
"Yes" that meant "No"? 

The old father turned away and emitted an addi- 
tional sigh that Friday. After the meal, during which 
his father's dull eye lingered upon him incessantly, 
David returned to the bed-room, having scarcely tasted 
a mouthful. The old man did not follow him, but 
remained sitting at the table gloomier than ever, his 
gaze fixed upon the bed-room door. He sighed again 
and shook his head — sad music without words. A few 
minutes later David emerged and passed the old man 
without looking at him. But his father's eye took 
him in at a single glance: the young man's flushed 
cheeks, his glowing eyes, his carefully brushed hair, 
his spotless clothes. "David never cared about his 
personal appearance," passed through the old man's 
mind, and he again sighed softly. However, "How 
handsome he is ! " he thought, his paternal eye framing 
an exaggeration. David turned somewhat confusedly 
this way and that and quietly left the house. 

'' Ach, mein Goit! Just like his uncle," murmured 
the white-haired father to himself, cracking his 
knuckles. " What will be the end? What will be the 
end?" 



XXIII 

Shy people usually arrive at " parties " either too 
early or too late. Ehavid arrived too late. The little 
card tables had long been ready for business, and the 
boys and girls were giggling their merriest when the 
shy " Ghetto boy," noticeably trembling, stepped into 
the large parlor, where Carl catalogued to him the 
guests in " proper " form. David bowed awkwardly, 
feeling rather than seeing the curious glances of the 
four girls and the shades of disparaging smiles on the 
faces of the two strange young men. With the self- 
. consciousness of the sensitive, he felt rather than knew 
that he had been discussed by the people present. Intui- 
tion told him that they had been informed of his 
humble station, of his father on Salem Street, and that 
the invitation to him to-night was a mere matter of 
patronage. And the lights in the room seemed to him 
so glaring, so strong ! The hubbub of voices was inter- 
rupted only for a moment, like a little obstacle thrust 
in the way of a stream, and then it flowed on in its 
shallow course. 

Although " the party " was given by Miss Dunkel- 
heimer, it was Orlando Pilsner who acted as the host. 
Orlando Pilsner was the host everywhere. He was 
a bom host. Everything about him, from his bow at 
an introduction to the last compliment given to the 
young lady nearest him, savored of a host. Also, 
everything about him was "order-made," from his 
shirts to the tips of his patent-leather boots. Even his 
conversation was order-made. You could always 
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guess what he would say under given circumstances. 
You knew when '* comme U faut" was forthcoming; 
when ''as the French say, tona/— really there is no 
word in English that expresses it so accurately " ; when 
" i propos " was in order ; and when " as Mark Twain 
says'' would be thrown in. After you had heard 
Orlando Pilsner use his few French phrases and Mark 
Twain's joke you wondered what he would say next. 
And he left you in a nine days' wonder. For he said 
nothing more. When a young lady would look at him 
with a languishing glance and say, " Mr. Pilsner, I 
have heard so much about you, and here you will not 
say a word/' there would appear his order-made smile 
and he would say, '' I am like the drunkard who always 
remembered the advice of his father to hold his tongue 
when drunk." Then she would laugh, and he would 
sombrely smile what he thought a Napoleonic smile, 
and with a little tug at the legs of his striped trousers 
he would lean back dramatically and smooth his black 
hair, and remain thoughtful h la Napoleon. For thus 
it is that the " society man " must act, and Orlando 
Pilsner was the social lion of Jewish society in Boston. 
This social lion had given his first roar in Boston 
nine years before. Prior to that he had growled in 
some town in the Middle States. No one knew any- 
thing about him except that he had come armed with 
a certificate to practise law in the State of Massachu- 
setts. That was his recommendation to "good 
society." True, he also came from a good family. 
That is, it was said his parents had emigrated from 
Bavaria (though malicious tongues echoed Lithuania) ; 
and Bavaria in Jewish " good society " is a name to 
conjure with — it has a sort of " Mayflower " flavor. 
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Beyond these facts, nothing was known^ and nobody 
cared to know, about Orlando Pilsner. 

He took Boston — the Jewish part— by storm. Within ' 
a year after his arrival it was said that like another 
Jupiter he could carry off any beautiful Europa m 
Judea. Within two years it was rumored that most of 
the beautiful daughters of Israel in that city were 
literally at his feet. The third year he was " Imown *' 
to be engaged to every Jewish girl whose father was 
worth having. The fourth year everybody wondered 
why he was still single. The next four years repeated 
themselves. For, as a " ladies' man," Orlando Pilsner 
knew that marriageable girls in society remain under- 
graduates four years, then there springs up a new 
crop, and in order to be among the reapers at harvest- 
time one must move Back every four years and water 
the newly sprouting green crop. Orlando had already 
seen the second crop bundled in sheaves, and was now 
watering the third, still keeping a watchful eye about 
him and holding his own, though somewhat on the 
decline. As he now sat on the blue couch by the side, 
of Miss Rockdale, complimenting her on her com-, 
plexion, he did not look a day older than the other ] 
yoimg men, who were about ten years his juniors. 

That he was a model young man no one could deny. 
He was an officer in the Temple, a president in lodges, 
a frequent " pall-bearer," often a " best man," always 
an after-dinner speaker, kept away from politics, and 
— ^was single. His manners were also impeccable. He 
talked in a quiet, monotonous undertone with a guttural 
twirl, he dressed immaculately, he shook hands with 
you as if he were afraid he might hurt your hand, and 
he addressed you as if he were upon a platform and 
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you beneath it If you raised an argument with him 
he would turn to the person next to him in a way that 
meant, "It isn't polite to argue in such company," 
and if you persisted he would grow red in the face and 
look insulted. 

When Miss Dunkelheimer proposed to start the 
game Orlando Pilsner smiled his order-made and said 
she should be in the Temple, instead of playing whist, 
this being Friday night. The others thought this a 
huge joke and laughed in chorus, their eyes turning 
upon David, as if to indicate that they all compre- 
hended the witticism. 

" Good Jews ought to be in the S3magogue to-night, 
not playing the wicked game of whist," echoed Julius 
Katzenellenstein, a young clothing salesman in his 
father's establishment, giving David a side-glance, and 
then fixing his large bulging black eyes upon Miss 
Dunkelheimer. 

David bit his lip and felt the blood rush to his face. 
His young blood was boiling within him. With the 
exception of Carl, who had addressed a few common- 
place remarks to him, the company had ignored him 
except as a target for offensive arrows. He hated 
them all, all, and the only thought that flashed through 
his brain was, why had Miss Dunkelheimer allowed 
this? 

Presently Mrs. Dunkelheimer came in, smiling 
radiantly, and as Orlando Pilsner rose from his seat 
with military promptness she shook hands with him 
and said, " Sit still. I am not going to disturb your 
game " 

" You mean to add your gracious touch of harmony 
by your presence," answered Mr. Pilsner, smiling his 
order-made. 
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Then Mrs. Dunkelheimer shook hands with Mr. 
Katzenellenstein, bowed to the girls, and then catching 
sight of David said stiffly, "How do you do?" And^ 
as an after-thought she added, " I did n't think that 
you would play cards on Friday night." 

David's resentment almost choked him, and he asked 
in a half-stifled voice, " What made you think it of me 
in particular, Mrs. Dunkelheimer?" 

Her face grew a deeper red and, still smiling, with a 
side-glance at Pilsner, she said, " Well, our people are 
old Chatosim [Sinners], but you — a — ^not long from 
Russia — I wonder what your father would say to 
this." 

"I wonder what your father would have said to . 
this," replied David rather impulsively, deaf to every- 
thing else but the sting aimed at him. 

Orlando Pilsner looked offended and glanced at the 
rest of the company as if to say, ** How can you stand 
such impudence?" 

Mrs. Dunkelheimer crossed the floor, with a sweep- 
ing glance at every guest but David, and disappeared 
into the next room. 

The game was instantly started. The great advan- 
tage of progressive whist is that there is a chance of 
escape from a partner who trumps your aces. The 
players were justified in feeling glad to escape from 
David as a partner ; for he dealt, was given cards, made 
"tricks," changed partners, and changed them again 
and again, all with the blindness of an automaton. 
Later in the evening, when the girls addressed remarks 
to him, he replied confusedly. He had even forgot- 
ten the face that had really brought him here. The 
last but one deal brought him to his senses. Miss 
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Dunkelheimer was then his partner. At first he could 
not muster enough courage to raise his eyes, but, owing 
to some misdeal, he found it necessary to address a 
few words to her. He thought she looked somewhat 
embarrassed herself and blushed. She made mistakes, 
and he trumped her aces, whereas the other partners 
laughed and carried oflF the " points." 

At the end of the game he stammered^ ** I am sorry, 
Miss Dunkelheimer, to be the cause of your loss." 

" It was I who made all the mistakes," she said, with 
a smile, raising her eyes to his in a way that made 
his heart flutter. 

She remained standing opposite him while waiting 
for the other quartet to finish their game. He was 
now even more embarrassed than he had been earlier 
in the evening, but it was without bitterness. 

"I am sorry," he stammered again in a low, 

wounded tone. ** I have perhaps been rude *' He 

broke oflf. The feeling of resentment and the con- 
sciousness that it was she who had been rude to him 
checked his voice. However, he forced himself to 
add, " You can hardly understand my feelings. I am 
easily offended " 

His lower lip trembled and he could not trust himself 
to say another word. % 

Miss Dunkelheimer stood against the little table, 
rolling the bracelet around her wrist, and there was a 
mist in her eyes, which she turned away from him. 

The scraping of chairs and the loud laughing and 
talking at the other table saved Miss Dunkelheimer 
from saying an)rthing more. 

During the last game David felt relieved, as if a 
heavy load had been lifted off his mind, and he raised 
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y his eyes toward Miss Dunkelheimer with some daring. 

She noticed his glance and dropped hers, but her face 
was somewhat gloomy and out of harmony with the 
laughing faces about her. 
Before he left the house he shook hands with Carl, 
^ then, after hesitating a moment, he shook hands with \ 

f Miss Dunkelheimer. And all the way home David I 

thought of nothing but *' Good night, Mr. Sphardi. I 
hope you '11 call again.'' What a voice it was that had 
uttered these important words ! 



XXIV 

Although David had already permitted his 
thoughts to dwell a great deal on Miss Dunkelheimer, 
his love for her was not quite a romantic dream. Yet 
romantic dreams were a part of his life, and he cher- 
ished a multitude of them in his brain. A passing 
face in a crowded street, a glance from a pretty eye, 
the melodious voice of a woman caught through a 
closed window in his nocturnal rambles, even the con- 
tour of a neck, was enough to stimulate his imagination 
and produce in him a restless yearning for beauty 
indefinable. His eye nourished his soul. He craved 
nothing more than sight or sound that created visions. 
The sight of a pretty little girl with school books under 
her arm, dirty little children rolling on the sidewalk 
, like so many frolicking kittens, an old Italian in his 
ragged clothes, with his grinding organ and his 
monkey, aroused in him no less ecstatic joy than the 
sight of lightning dancing in the sky. How often he 
remained stock-still in the middle of the street at the 
sudden voice of a hoop-vender, who cried his trade in 
such a plaintive, pathetic, reverberating voice that it 
made David's body quiver with the responsive thrill 
of the sweetest music! The dreary cry of a child in 
the stillness of night — ^when the inhabitants of the poor 
section swelter in the summer heat — ^would raise David 
in his bed to listen, and while listening tragic pictures 
would pass and repass before his mind's eye. Sight 
and sound meant more to him than the books he loved ; 
but all these. transported his soul into a romantic trance 
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witli no connection with himself. Even the glances 
of girls whom he admired and who occupied his 
mind for days and weeks^ to the exclusion of all else^ 
aroused in him no more than a thirst for beauty 
indefinite. The idea of love as a possessive ideal 
had not yet defined itself in his mind. 

In spite of his unpleasant experiences that Friday 
evening, David was happy for many days thereafter. 
He ignored the offensive attitude of Mrs. Dunkel- 
heimer, which under other circumstances would have 
aroused in him bitterness and resentment. He thought 
of nothing but her daughter. He did not brood over 
the difference in their stations; for his were not the 
feelings of the aspiring lover planning conquest, but 
those of one to whom love alone is the goal. All he 
wished was to see her and feed his fancy upon his love 
for her. But how could he see her again ! Of course 
he could call on Carl at his home on Sunday evening, 
but on such occasions he was likely to have Carl's 
exclusive company. 

But fortunately, though the world has never loved a 
lover, Providence has often shown partiality to the 
capricious child of love. One afternoon as David aim- 
lessly walked down Tremont Street, thinking all the 
while that he might by chance catch a glimpse of Miss 
Dunkelheimer, he suddenly turned around with a fast- 
beating heart, for it seemed to him that she had just 
passed him. But the pedestrians shut out the figure 
that had misled his fancy, and he proceeded on his 
way. A moment later he came face to face with her. 
David turned pale and hesitated, but she bowed to him 
very cordially and, in his embarrassment, he stopped. 
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She also stopped and extended her gloved hand, which 
he almost grabbed. 

"Isn't this deUghtful weather, Mr. Sphardi?'' she 
said without embarrassment, and though she looked at 
his face, she avoided his eye. Then she moved slowly 
on. 

(It flashed through his mind that until this moment 
he had never realized what a pretty name his was.) 

" Very delightful weather. Miss Dunkelheimer/' he 
faltered. 

(He had realized for some time that her name was 
uncommonly pretty.) 

" I am just taking a short walk," she then said, in a 
voice less even than before, " and I am going to turn 
into the Common and walk home through the Garden." 

His heart gave a sudden leap and he stammered, ** I 
am also just taking a walk." And after a slight break 
in his voice he added, " Don't you find it rather lone- 
some? It may get dark before you reach home." 

** Oh, there are plenty of people in the streets to keep 
me company," she said, with a careless laugh. 

" I always like to walk alone," he rejoined in a tone 
of bravado. "One can think so much better — ^it is 
just like sitting in the dark. I hate to walk alongfside 
of one who keeps on talking to you just when you 
like to muse quietly." 

There was a change of color in her face. She put 
both hands in her muff and, walking a few more steps, 
said, " It is getting dark. I '11 turn here. Good even- 
ing, Mr. Sphardi." 

David remained standing for some minutes in the 
place where she left him. At first he felt dense and 
foolish and ashamed, without knowing why. Then he 
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began to walk fast, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
feeling nothing, the few snatches of conversation he 
had just passed with Miss Dunkelheimer singing in 
his brain. Suddenly he paused. An arresting thought 
dawned upon him, and he called himself an idiot. 
Again he resumed his walk, cursing his shyness and 
lack of urbanity. He walked faster and faster, his 
pulse and heart throbbing in a mad race. He had 
walked along Tremont Street with that mysterious 
premonition that is often prophetic; he had even re- 
hearsed what he was going to say to her; he- had 
planned how he would meet her, as he had met her, and 
walk with her as far as her home ; and now — ^his blood 
was boiling at his own stupidity. After a space, he 
began to think of this more clearly, and he remembered 
Heine, who had rehearsed for months what he would \ 
say to the great Goethe when he should meet him, and ^ 
on beholding the Master was so confused that he could j 
think of nothing but that the plums in Weimar were 
delicious. Again David began to brood over the recent 
episode with the self-analyzation of a dreamer. When 
should he have such another happy opportunity? And 
he knew that even while he was now thinking he could 
still have been walking by her side, perhaps brushing 
his arm against hers, hearing her low, soft voice, seeing 
her beautiful eyes. Then he became conscious of a 
soothing, consoling sentiment creeping into his heart. 
For a moment he felt a growing relief without knowing 
what the relief was, only that it promised restitution 
for his blunder. In another moment the idea was for- 
mulated. Like everything else, this came to him with 
a flash of conviction. He would write her a note. The 
idea of writing to her, that she would read his writing, 
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that she would hold his paper in her hands, thrilled 
him. After all, everything was for the best, he now 
told himself. Had he walked with her this afternoon, 
he would have had no chance of writing to her. In 
fact, at last he was glad that it happened as it did. 

When he reached his home he penned a short note 
asking for the " happiness,*' the " bliss,'* the " honor," 
and finally decided upon the "pleasure" of calling. 
As soon as the note was sealed he ran to the nearest 
mail-box and dropped it in. 

Once the missive was beyond his reach the whole 
situation assumed a different aspect. At first came a 
feeling of disappointment, without his knowing why. 
After a while it dawned upon him that he had again 
made a fool of himself. Why had he been in such a 
rush? Why could he not have waited at least till the 
next morning, have slept on it one night, and then 
judged more calmly? What would Miss Dunkelheimer 
think of such a hasty fool? Instead of making amends 
for his blunder — ^which, of course, she must have 
noticed — he had heaped another on top of it. His 
feverish imagination created another picture. He saw 
her reading his note with a contemptuous laugh on 
her face. He knew he deserved this laugh, and yet he 
was angry with her. He blushed at the very thought 
of his folly. He then wished that a few days — ^nay, a 
month, at least — ^were gone, so that he might regard 
the incident as long past And how anxious he was to 
see her I But this hasty note had killed his chances of 
ever seeing her again, he concluded. 

He tried to bury his sorrows in Tasso, then in 
Moore, then in Shelley, in Byron, and in Heine, then 
he sought a soothing phial in his second-hand volume 
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of Alfred de Musset, and read for the hundredth time 
''La Nuit de Mai/' until at last, in a white heat^ he 
began to pour out his misery in his own verses. They 
came without an effort ; they flowed as easily, as freely, 
as if they came forging from his pen instead of his 
heart His own rhythmic words g^dually relieved 
him. The reading of his own lines was music in his 
ears, and he blessed Miss Dunkelheimer because she 
was the cause, the spark that had ignited the soul 
from which these verses had emanated. He then re- 
tired to his bed and fell asleep like a child after a long, 
hearty cry, dreaming that he walked, arm in arm, with 
Miss Dunkelheimer from the Soldiers' Monument in 
the " Common," along the Bay of Naples ; then, jump- 
ing over the crater of Vesuvius, they landed at the 
foot of Tasso's tomb, where they knelt and wept 
together. 



XXV 

The next day David avoided Carl's eye, as if he 
were g^Ity of some secret crime against him. He 
vaguely wondered whether Carl had been home last 
night, and whether he had left his house before the 
postman had delivered his note. She might have 
shown it to her brother, so that they could both laugh 
over it. He was ashamed to face Carl. When they 
met in the afternoon and Dunkelheimer greeted David 
in his usual cordial tone, the feverish dreamer breathed 
more easily and hoped Carl would not go home that 
evening. 

Then followed two long days — ^years they seemed to 
David — and he began to hope, yet with a secret fear, 
that the note had been lost and had never reached 
her, or — ^was it perhaps intercepted by her mother? 
A third day passed without an answer. He stole a 
look at Carl and read very clearly in his face that he 
knew all about that infernal note. David sighed and 
went to the library and scribbled a short ballad on the 
heartlessness of women. He ran up to Robert's, full 
of burning arguments in favor of man's love over 
woman's, but Robert was not in. Then David went 
back to town, wandered about forlornly for some time, 
and finally dropped into Miss Truesdale's studio. 

Miss Truesdale, who was arranging a new canvas on 
her easel, looked up at David's flushed face with hidden 
amusement. 

Although he had never intimated to her the cause 
of his present unhappiness, she had divined it. David 
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could keep every one else's secret, but not his own. 
If he had committed a murder he would have confessed 
it within an hour, though he would have been as silent 
as the grave had some one confided the same crime 
to him. Miss Truesdale was his confessor, and since 
the eventful day that had decided his career he had 
disclosed to her every secret of his heart, every whim, 
every caprice, every notion that flitted through his 
nervous brain. She also read every line he scribbled 
and knew of every book he read. She watched him 
with that painstaking tenderness with which a lover 
of trees guards the growth of a fine sapling. And 
though he had never meant to speak to her of his great 
passion for beauty, he had unconsciously confessed it 
to her too often. She would even lead him on to speak 
of it, and he was never cognizant of his enthusiastic 
disclosures. Lately she had noticed that the sapling 
was bursting into spring blossoms, and she guarded 
it more jealously. 

''Again some squabble with the old gentleman?'' 
she asked with hypocritical concealment of her 
thoughts, as she seated herself in a chair opposite him 
and looked at his melancholy countenance. 

" No, I don't know why, but I feel gloomy and out 
of joint with the world," he answered, leaning back as 
if fatigued, then restlessly straightening himself again. 

"What you need is more physical exercise, David. 
You are too much indoors ; you look like a hot-house 
plant." 

" No, I feel well physically, and I do have plenty of 
outdoor exercise," he said, with a touch of vanity. " It 
is the cloudy days, I believe. Qoudy days always 
weigh like lead upon my brain." 
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There was a scarcely perceptible smile upon Miss 
Truesdale's face as she listened to what she was sure 
was a preamble to a veiled confession. 

** It must be, then^ your indulging too much in sen- 
timental poetry^ David/' and she now smiled openly at 
his blushing face. ''Is she like Tasso's Leonora or 
Werther's Charlotte who has darted her amorous 
arrows this time?" 

Her soft warbling laugh irritated him. It somehow 
also hurt him, because he felt she was still regarding 
him as a boy. And he had never felt the pulse of man- 
hood beating in him as it did to-day. 

''The Leonoras and Charlottes are all alike/' he 
said testily, with a bitter grumble in his words. Then 
he continued with theorizing capriciousness, " Physical 
beauty and beauty of the soul never meet in the same 
person. Like a cunning trader, God is often cheating 
us by a gilt surface." 

Miss Truesdale's fair face colored a shade deeper. 
She quickly deduced who was now the object of 
David's admiration, as she had similarly learned on 
various other occasions the seducers of his fancy. Her 
tantalizing method was always to support his theories 
by going a step further still, only to see him, with 
mischievous satisfaction, argue against his own theory. 

" Are n't you old enough to know that beauty is only 
skin deep?" she said in a tone of delightful banter, 
and she raised her hand to her chin, with her eyes, 
somewhat contracted, watching the changing color in 
his face. 

" So is a rose only petal deep," he instantly retorted, 
defending what he had a minute ago attacked. And 
then, looking with resigned sadness in front of him, 
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he resumed, " Why should we really expect from fine 
gauze the wearing qualities of corduroy? Why com- 
plain that you can't make a soup of violets while you 
can cook one of cabbage? Why attempt to weigh 
pig-iron on a scale of gold? " 

He suddenly paused. He did not mean to discuss 
this with Miss Truesdale. 

"What a boy you are, David!" Miss Truesdale 
laughed, a warm blush spreading over her cheeks. 
She, too, was somehow restrained from carrying on 
an argument along this line. As she now glanced at 
him her thoughts reverted to the first time he had 
entered her studio. Though the pale boy had turned 
into a thoughtful young man, that something which 
had aroused her interest in him years ago had not 
changed. 

With a heart full of bitterness David walked home. 
He feared to ask Mrs. Bavarski whether there was a 
letter for him^ because he had already asked her a 
dozen times, and he suspected that she, too, knew 
about his note to Miss Dunkelheimer. Mrs. Bavarski 
was setting the table for supper when David came in. 
He looked at her mutely, a serious question in his brain, 
but he feared to voice it. Half an hour later, during 
which time David had walked the dark bed-room a 
hundred times, his landlady said, "Esther, where is 
that letter you said was for David? " iV^**-^ 

David jumped up in a rage and said that he would J| y >A> 
tell the postman to deliver his letters to him in person, ''^gt^ 
and that he knew Mrs. Bavarski had always mislaid ^^ ^L p 
his letters (forgetting that this was the first letter he ^^^(ffi^^^^ 
had ever received in this house). _J ^^c*-*^ 

Little Esther, who was engaged in a game on the ^^ JU-^ 
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floor, told her playmate to remember that it was '* her 
play " and rushed to the " parlor," whither David fol- 
lowed with an irregular palpitation of the heart. 

"Here, David" — ^she finally pulled it out from a 
spider fortification behind the long mirror. 

The envelope was soiled with cobweb, but David 
knew it was from her. He fumed with inward rage 
at the recklessness of his landlady, and carefully wiped 
the envelope with his handkerchief. Then he read the 
address, but feared to open the letter. When he finally 
did so he tore half of the envelope as he pulled out the 
note. His eyes glanced all over the sheet at once. 
Then realizing that it was favorable, he read it slowly, 
as if it were a diplomatic message and every word 
held an equivocal hidden meaning. But the words 
were not many. It was just a curt note on fancy paper 
that she would be at home to him next Wednesday 
evening. He read it again and again, but there was 
no more than at the first reading. 

However, he soon regained his equanimity, and, 
scrupulously adjusting the mutilated envelope, he 
placed the precious note in his inside coat-pocket. This 
pocket had always been the receptacle of a note-book, 
sundry sheets with erased stanzas, and an old receipt 
for college fees, and was of no particular importance. 
Now it seemed to him to possess an inestimable charm ; 
he felt it as a traveller abroad feels his letter of credit. 
** What fine creatures girls are ! " he mused, as he 
felt his heart beat against this precious pocket. " They 
are all heart and soul." His first inclination was to 
destroy his lyric on the heartlessness of woman, which 
he had written the night before, but on second thought 
he decided to keep it so that he might show it to her 
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some day. Was it not a pure act of kindness on her 
part? he continued in his reverie. For he knew she 
could not possibly care for him. He laughed at the 
idea of her caring for him. He could readily under- 
stand how a man loves a woman, but what was there 
in a man to love? Yet he knew — ^though he could not 
comprehend it — ^that some fellows were loved. But 
he — ^David? A current of heat rushed through his 
body at this ridiculous hypothesis. In his present 
supreme bliss his hand almost unconsciously crept into 
his inside coat-pocket, and, pulling out the ragged 
envelope, he was soon reading the enchanting note 
with new freshness. 

David had never been fond of lectures, but the fol- 
lowing Wednesday he thought them dryer than ever. 
He thought there was not a grain of sense in any of 
them. Besides, he could not see what purpose the 
professors had in life. He soon asked himself what 
aim in life his fellow-students could have. Just then 
he caught sight of Carl Dunkelheimer, and it occurred 
to him that he was the only man in the class who 
did have a purpose in life. He could see his sister 
any time he wanted. 



XXVI 

David was not near-sighted, and the porch of the 
Dunkelheimers' home was well lighted by a large orna- 
mental electric globe suspended from the ceiling, yet, 
strange to relate, that Wednesday evening he over- 
looked the highest step, and it was his hand rather 
than his foot that first landed on top of it. This inci- 
dent has no bearing upon his career except that it 
added some embarrassment to the ample amount that 
a lover— of a First Love — ^is hampered with in the 
very first stage of the development of this desirable 
disease. 

Between the time he rang the door-bell and until 
the door opened a thought flashed across David's brain 
that Miss Dunkelheimer might have forgotten the date 
and be out to-night. True, he heard the tones of a 
piano inside, but poor David was inexperienced, and 
this struck him as a sure sign that he was not expected. 

Miss Dunkelheimer opened the door herself, and as 
David had expected a servant in her place he half 
asked her whether Miss Dunkelheimer was at home. 

" I am all alone this evening," she said, as she led 
the way to the back parlor. " You know Carl never 
comes home except on Sundays, and my parents have 
gone to the opera.'* 

David breathed more easily; a film with a faint 
photographic impression of Mrs. Dunkelheimer and 
Carl passed off his brain. 

He hesitated whether it was the proper thing to say 
he was glad she was left alone or sorry, and as a com- 
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promise he began to talk about the opera to which her 
parents had gone. 

"'Lohengrin' is beautiful," he said, feeling on 
terra Urtna since it was a sound topic for discussion. 

Warmed by the girl's charming presence, David 
talked as if inspired. They discussed music — the grand 
opera in particular — ^literature, and finally drifted to 
less heavy subjects. The small talk pleased Miss 
Dunkelheimer, and she was responsive, but the graver 
subjects had irritated her, and she had listened to him 
as she had often listened to a Wagnerian opera, at which 
one must applaud and must whisper to one's neighbor, 
" Is n't it grand I " even while one is choking a yawn. 

Miss Dunkelheimer's education had been given her, 
and it was of the easy-going sort. She played the 
piano because a young lady of good social standing 
must know something of music, and she had taken a 
course in a fashionable private school because it was 
the proper thing for a girl who was to make her debut. 
She was, as Orlando Pilsner would have said, comme 
il faut Having been brought up in luxury, she had 
not cultivated any particular love for anything, and, 
being good-natured, she was growing indolent while 
waiting for the "proper" party to marry her. She 
knew she was pretty, and, being no exception to the 
general run of girls, wished to be admired, flattered, 
courted. She knew that Orlando Pilsner was " after 
her " because she had been wise in choosing her father, 
yet, not being a love-thirsty soul, this did not trouble 
her. Her objections to marrying him were based upon 
the fact that at present she did not know of any other 
girl who wanted him. Had she been marriageable 
four years before, when there were as many girls 
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fighting for his name as there were cities for that of 
the Grecian bard, she would have long possessed him, 
but now his market value had dropped. 

David rather pleased her, and it pleased her still 
more to invite him to her house semi-clandestinely ; 
for neither her parents nor her brother knew of this 
invitation, which seemed to her very romantic. How- 
ever, the romanticism gradually wore oflf the longer 
David stayed that evening. The hour seemed a year to 
her, for he was compelled to do most of the talking, 
and she was often compelled to hide a yawn. It was 
therefore with no little relief on her part that he took 
his leave, exultant beyond words. 



XXVII 

Miss Dunkelheimer now appeared to David in a 
new light. Not only had his admiration for her beauty 
grown, but he was wanned by her kindness. He could 
not forget what seemed to him her interest in his con- 
versation. He now spent hours in ruminating over 
every word she had uttered ; they appeared to him so 
full of charm, so full of meaning. Miss Dunkelheimer 
was a sweet dream to him. To close his eyes and see 
her face — the face he saw framed in the shadow of 
the lamp with the halo of a golden mist — ^to listen to 
the rise and fall of her voice in the dim stillness of the 
night, to recall the sensation that passed through his 
being on his shaking hands with her — all these were 
an intoxicating potion to him. 

He thought Carl knew of his last call, but on meet- 
ing him the following morning David made no mention 
of his visit. Something indefinable checked him. That 
Carl was interested in his welfare David had no doubt, 
for as soon as Carl caught sight of him the next day 
he said, " I proposed you at the Harmonic, Sphardi. 
By the way, you are twenty-one, are n't you? For we 
don't admit fellows under age." 

"Thanks, Dunkelheimer. I was twenty-one last 
December. That reminds me, the election for the 
Third Seven comes up next week." 

" Oh, that I " said Carl, with a show of indifference. 
" I really don't care much about it ; " at the same time 
growing a trifle pale. 

They soon parted. David felt guilty toward Carl. 
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The latter had been very kind to him, yet David had 
forgotten all about the Signet of late. Then he hap- 
pened to remember what Robert had told him about 
the probability of Carl's defeat, and David said to him- 
self that he was glad Carl did not care much about it, 
for then he would not feel hurt in case he was defeated. 

He went straight to Truesdale and found him in his 
room. 

" Hello, Dave I You look as if sudden good fortune 
had befallen you," said Robert, flinging a sofa cushion 
at his visitor. " Is she giving you hope? " 

David blushed and from embarrassment said some- 
thing irrelevant. 

"Now, Dave, unbosom yourself. I am getting 
anxious. Who is she? " 

Robert knew too well that David was in love. For 
all David's conversations of late had unconsciously 
drifted into the same channel: "How can you tell 
when a girl is in love? '* " What sort of a man do girls 
love best?" "Are they ever interested in quiet fel- 
lows? " " Society men are a lot of shallow wind-bags," 
and did he not think that " girls prefer college men?" 
These and other question told the tale. 

Robert for once played false to his friend and led 
him on. "Don't you know, Dave, that the prettiest 
girls often fall in love with the homeliest fellows, and 
that the quietest, most unassuming men sometimes beat 
the finest dandies? " 

David's face beamed with inexpressible delight as 
he listened to his friend. Truesdale noted the effect. 

" If you had talked to girls you 'd have heard them 
all say that they don't care for physical beauty in man," 
Robert continued, moving up higher on his cushions, 
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his head against the wall. " It is character they love — 
amiability, constancy, moral strength — ^that 's the word, 
moral strength," added Robert with some enthusiasm 
as he glanced at the hopeful look in David's eyes. 
" Girls love moral strength in a man." 

The wily Bob could see that he had struck the nail 
squarely on the head. He knew David's purity, his 
moral scruples, and he thought this would fetch him. 

There shone a light in David's eyes and it soon 
spread over his whole face. 

"They only say so. Bob," he replied, with a sad 
cadence in his voice. " They say many things and act 
contrarily. Look how the girls flock about the glib 
young men who tell them falsehoods and flatteries. 
They want a man to tell them how pretty they are, 
how their latest hat becomes them, how he had sworn 
off dancing but is bound to renounce his oath because 
she is at the ball. As to moral courage," he continued, 
heated by his own argument and almost panting, " that 
they give for moral courage ; " and he snapped his 
fingers. "Girls love fellows who hint at their past 
adventures ; and the fellows with moral courage — ^well, 
they are slow — ^yes, they are slow," he repeated 
absently. 

There was now despair in his voice, but it was 
despair which he hoped would soon be removed by his 
kind friend; he hoped Robert would contradict him. 
But Robert remained silent. He had begun this as 
a joke and he soon grew somewhat serious himself. 
David looked at him almost imploringly. He had almost 
burst out, " Do say I am wrong! " 

So he added a moment later, "That's girls' du- 
ll ICl 
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plicity ; tfaey talk the finest poetry and live the driest 
prose." 
But the cruel Robert did not contradict h{m. In- 
/ stead, he spread salt on his wound. 
j " Maybe you are right You know Balzac ^aid that 
/ in spite of all the credit he had received for hia knowl- 
I edge of women, he knew nothing about them. They 
are as dubious as a diplomat" 

This was a cruel blow to David. He was sorry he 
had not left off before his last argument 

** Don't forget the meeting at the Signet," Robert 
said to David, as the latter was leaving. 



XXVIII 

The meeting of the Signet for the election of the 
last Seven took place the following evening. Burt 
McDougall and Frank Holcomb seemed the most 
active members present 

Burt McDougall, according to his own version, was 
" Scotch-Irish." His father had commenced his career 
in Milwaukee behind a long bar, with a p3rramid of 
whiskey glasses in the background. Later he became 
a professional billiard player. Subsequently he com- 
bined both vocations and opened a saloon and billiard- 
room. Gradually he had drifted into politics and 
became known as *' Honest Mac." For no one could 
understand how a man could rise from such a humble 
beginning to be " boss " of his party and a stockholder 
in railways and banks, if not from sterling honesty. 
His son Burt had a long, narrow, sharp face, with a 
scowling wrinkle on his forehead, and the bulky head 
set between his shoulders looked like the core in a 
head of cabbage after a part of its foliage has been 
removed. He walked as if he found the world too 
crowded and was always pushing his way with his 
big shoulders. His shoulders helped him to push 
himself into the First Seven of the Signet, and the 
same shoulders helped him to pull in his chum, Frank 
Holcomb, among the Second Seven. 

Frank Holcomb was a "pretty*' boy — ^"Lord 
Fauntleroy," he had been dubbed in the Freshman year. 
Frank was about the medium height, slender, with a 
rosy face, like a girl's, and ears like a pair of match- 
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less sea-shells. He always stuck to Burt, as if he felt 
the need of Burt's shoulders. 

Frank's father had been a cook in a restaurant where 
Frank's mother, with a little white apron over a black 
skirt, carried around glasses of ice water very dex- 
terously. She was a pretty girl, with a peekaboo 
profile, and very foolish. The cook liked her for her 
pretty face and for her foolishness, and married her. 
/ Later the cook had turned caterer and owned one of 
' the most fashionable restaurants in Cincinnati. He 
' had grown rich and his wife had grown stylish. 

In school Frank was always looked upon as an aris- 
tocrat He never made mention of his "' noble " blood, 
but a fellow with such a tender skin, such a low, 
peevish voice, such a shallow brain, and such smart 
clothes could not be taken for an3rthing else. While 
the " real swells " at college were very particular about 
their chums, they never paused to inquire about Frank's 
pedigree. His name, too, had a ** blue blood " flavor. 
Besides, weak and cowardly as he was, he snubbed his 
classmates of the " humble dormitories " with impunity. 
I In short, he appeared so thoroughly aristocratic that 
I Jack Canfield trailed behind him and was proud to 
walk across the Yard in Holcomb's company. 

** Truesdale is forcing the whole synagogue into the 
Signet,** David overheard McDougaU say to Holcomb. 
Holcomb laughed and chimed in in a low voice, 
" One Semite is enough for me.** 

David was now fairly boiling with rage. A few 
other men, who had also overheard McDougaU, glanced 
at David with a delicate sense of embarrassment. Hol- 
comb flushed scarlet McDougaU was the only one at 
ease. 
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" Sphardi knows we did not mean him/' Burt said^ 
apologetically, with a laugh. " Sphardi is a white ' j 
Jew." ^ 

But this compliment did not in the least appease 
David. He grew so excited and felt so deeply wounded 
that he could not utter a word. His inner feelings 
checked his voice. 

The president pounded for order and called the name 
of the next man to be voted on. The candidate's name "^ 
was Schomstein. 

"Another sjmagogue?" asked Holcomb and began 
to whistle the tune of a burlesque song entitled " Rachel 
Einstein." 

Before any one had realized what happened the votes 
were cast and Schomstein received all but two black 
balls. 

Blakesly, who had proposed Schomstein, rose with 
an oath and, turning upon Holcomb and McDougall, 
burst out, "Confound you! Schomstein is no Jew. 
We belong to the same church." 

Everybody roared with laughter, and a man named 
Dingley ran to the piano and began to jingle "Be- 
cause I Love You " in a high key. The president, with 
a sympathetic glance at David, pounded on the table 
and called for the next vote. 

" Don't propose Dunkelheimer," whispered David to 
Robert, scarcely able to check the tears of mortification. 

A moment later David rose. Everybody thought he 
was going to propose a candidate; but he remained 
stock-still for a moment, pale, trembling, overcome 
with emotion. All but McDougall and Holcomb looked 
up with sympathy at the twinging muscles in David's 
face. 
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** I ask that my name be dropped from the Signet '' 
—he finally succeeded in bringing forth the words in 
a stifled voice. " I — ^I did not know that one's religion 
counts in the Signet" 

Before the embarrassing pause was over David left 
the room. 



XXIX 

David's present sadness was different from the 
spells of melancholy he had often experienced. It 
was the sadness of a merchant who is beguiled by the 
rush of business all the year and at the end, when the 
inventory is taken, discovers a deficit. David was 
calmly, almost phlegmatically, sad. The question of \ 
prejudice and intolerance had never before troubled ^ 
him. He had had no cause to think about it. But now 
he found himself asking questions and looking for 
reasons. 

For several days he avoided Carl. Every time David 
caught sight of him there came a mortifying pang in 
his heart, a pang of contrition, and he could not bear 
to meet him. But one afternoon they unexpectedly 
came face to face. 

" Hello, Sphard ! '' Cari greeted David. " Gad ! you 
look as if you had the nightmare." f 

David could not meet his eye; he shifted from one 
foot to the other. 

"I haven't been feeling quite well the last few 
days," he responded, fingering the comer of his left 
eye. " Maybe it is due to the disagreeable weather." 
Then he added with a forced smile, " I am just like 
the mercury: I rise and fall with a change of the 
temperature." 

Carl looked at him intently for a moment, an extinct 
pipe between his teeth. He made a motion as if to 
turn away, then he said, as if something had just 
occurred to him, " I '11 be up at the Harmonic to-night, 
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and will let you know to-morrow the date of your 
initiation." 

David grew pale and his heart beat painfully. As 
Carl was about to leave he said, without looking at 
him, "A — I am sorry, Dunkelheimer — ^really I am 
sorry — a — I am awfully sorry — ^that — ^a — ^but there is 
some prejudice against the Jews." 

Dunkelheimer turned livid. David had not put it 
very clearly, yet his meaning was very clear. Biting 
the stem of his pipe until it cracked, Carl gave a sneer- 
ing laugh and said, *' I don't give a damn for all the 
Clubs and Frats. I am only sorry that you dragged 
my name into this. So long." 

Carl walked away, and David remained standing 
as if an ice-cold bucl^et of water had been suddenly 
poured upon him. 

In the evening Carl went to town and stopped at 
the Harmonic. It was really no mean club. Its impos- 
ing structure, its magnificent grounds for outdoor 
games, its well equipped gymnasium, bowling alleys 
and billiard tables, its ball-room and buffet, its caterer 
and cuisine — in short, all its fittings were as luxurious 
and epicurean as those of any exclusive Christian club. 

This evening the building was dazzHngly illumi- 
nated, carriages dropped hilarious ** parties," automo- 
biles backed out with pent-up steam and oil smoke, 
smug gentleman walked up the broad stone stairway 
with brusque steps and proud mien, and the doors 
swung back very frequently into the brilliantly lit 
hallway, where the dull thud of falling " pins " from 
the basement and the click of billiard-balls blended in 
sporting harmony. Now and then a suppressed laugh 
could be heard from the card-room. 
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In a side room a number of men were assembled. 
The president called the meeting to order and asked 
that the name of the applicant, David Sphardi, be 
voted on. 

" I withdraw the name of this applicant/' said Carl. 
" I had been misinformed about him, and have found 
since that he is not desirable." 

"Isn't that the fellow the papers mentioned as a 
promising poet? " questioned a serious-looking, elderly 
gentleman. 

" Nothing but newspaper talk," rejoined Carl, with -. 
his habitual jerk of the head. Then he added with a 
grin, " He is some PuUock." 

*'Ach, sof^* said the elderly gentleman, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. " PuUacken brauchen mr nicht/* 
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The next few days David tried in vain to catch 
Carl's eye. He did not know of the proceedings at 
the Harmonic, and since that night at the Signet there 
had sprung up in his heart a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy for Carl. He wished to meet Carl and tell him 
how deeply he was sorry. But Carl would not look at 
him. Once they even brushed arms in leaving one of 
the lectures, but Carl rushed past without giving a sig^ 
of recognition. Still, David thought this an oversight 
and waited for an opportunity to apologize, if he was 
to blame. One day, a week later, they came face to 
face. 

"Good mom^pg, Dunkelheimer," said David in a 
friendly tone. 

Carl only half raised his eyes and mumbled feebly, 
" Hello ! " and passed on. 

Two weeks later the conviction that Carl had cut 
him dawned upon David, and his own pride reasserted 
itself. Thereafter neither recognized the other. 

However, Carl's rudeness toward David did not 
blight the latter's blossoming affections for the former's 
sister. In fact, somehow this very barrier augmented 
David's anxiety to meet Cora Dunkelheimer. The 
^natural repugnance that David felt toward Mrs. 
Dunkelheimer and toward Carl did not for a moment 
prejudice him against Cora. 

A month had passed since he had last called on 
Miss Dunkelheimer. His eagerness to see her had 
been increasing daily. It even disturbed him in his 
studies. He had even been forced to unbosom himself 
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to Robert, though he had withheld the name of the 
object of his affections. His longing to see the girl 
finally gripped him with a nervous desire beyond his\ 
control. The more he tried to banish the subject from \ 
his mind, the stronger it held on, until it became , 
maddening. All the poetry of his life had gone. Miss 
Truesdale, who was watching him closely and who 
knew about the state of his boyish heart in spite of 
his reticence, tried to cheer him up, but not even her 
teasing and tender remarks provoked a smile from 
him. In fact, he could not bear anybody's presence. He 
felt that he hated everybody and everything, and was 
morose and bitter. 

At length he decided to send Miss Dunkelheimer a i 
note. In the heat of his frantic fancy he was more I 
sentimental than a girl, and instead of simply asking | 
the privilege of calling he wrote a ten-page letter, full I 
of passionate outbursts, indented with amorous stanzas, 
filled with maudlin pleas and cries of agony. It was 
not to the point, nor were his frothing sheets clearly 
devoted to her ; it was just a sort of litany and an expo- 
sition on love and kindness, a sort of letting-off of 
steam from his poor, boyish, burning heart. He was 
greatly relieved when the letter had been forwarded. 
Then he waited. First he counted the hours, then the 
days, and when a week had gone with no answer from 
her he sighed hopelessly. He had four quarrels with 
his landlady because she " always mislaid his letters," 
and he was late at college in the morning, because he 
waited for the postman. And the merciless postman, 
loaded with all sorts of " worthless " letters and papers, 
did not have a scrap of paper for David. He was now 
ashamed to ask the postman for mail, for on beholding 
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David from a distance he would shake his head nega- 
tively with what seemed to David a faint smile on his 
lips. 

All kinds of plans began to take shape in David's 
head. He even thought of calling on Miss Dunkel- 
heimer without her permission. If he should be turned 
out of the house, what did it matter? At least he 
would have seen her. But he soon came to realize that 
he might be turned away without a chance of seeing 
her. This suspicion brought upon him utter collapse. 
He went to his trunk, where he kept his books and 
papers, and unearthed his poem on the heartlessness 
of women, which he had thrown in a heap of amateur- 
ish manuscripts as useless stuff, after that memorable 
Wednesday night. He now re-read it, and thought 
the poem did not ring bitter enough. He added two 
stanzas, changed some of the adjectives in the old lines, 
and inserted numerous exclamation marks. On the 
following day, having grown somewhat cooler after 
the revision of this poem, he sent her another note — 
curt, polite, to the point — ^asking her for the privilege 
to call. This time he did not have to wait long. When 
Mrs. Bavarski handed him a letter the next day he 
wondered that she had responded so quickly, and 
before he had opened it he speculated that this must 
be an answer to his first. 

This was the note: 

My Dear Mr. Sphardi: 

As much as I have enjoyed your company and as much 
as I should desire it again, I regret to say that it is impos- 
sible for me to meet you. I know it is unkind, but my 
mother has prejudices against your class of people. 

Assuring you of my very, very heartiest good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Cora Dunkelheimer. 
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David read through the note and remained staring 
passively in front of him, as if he were stunned. He 
read it a second time and still looked as if he could 
not fathom its contents. Then, with a helpless sigh, 
his brain reeling, he dropped into a chair, leaned his 
elbows on the window-sill of his bed-room, and gazed 
blankly outside. He looked at the snowy roofs, at the 
chimney-pots, at the misty sky, all with a vagueness 
of unconcern and yet as if he had looked at them for 
the first time. Then, with an abrupt movement, he 
stood up and left the room. 



XXXI 

As David passed the " parlor '' Mr. Bavarski called 
him in and introduced him to '* Jakie," who had just 
returnei 4ifter -aa-absence of nine years. Bavarski 
looked from his son to David with unconcealed pride. 
For although he had never ceased to sneer at Solomon 
for his laxity in paternal authority, he secretly envied 
the old man. Now Bavarski found solace in the com- 
parison between his son and David. His son was the 
handsomer of the two. " Jakie " was tall, with a fine 
crop of curly hair, and there was an unmistakable air 
of distinction about him. As he stood up to shake 
hands with David there was a gleam of congeniality in 
his brilliant eyes. 

"David goes to Hardver/^ added Bavarski with a 
touch of modesty in his praise of some one else's son. 

Though not in a social mood, David remained in the 
company of the happy family for some time, and at 
last, as he was about to leave, the Prodigal Son also 
arose and said he would go down the street with him. 

Outside "Jakie" handed David his card. It bore 
the name of John Beaver. He noticed David's puzzled 
look and read his mind correctly. 

" Yes, this is my name, Mr. Sphardi," he said with 
a humorous smile. "Don't you see, the transition 
from Jacob Bavarski to John Beaver sounds very har- 
monious—does it not? — ^and as a musician I have an 
ear for harmony." 

His soft, careless laugh was pleasing to David, and 
they soon drifted into a friendly conversation, though 
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the talking was chiefly done by the musician. He told 
of his experiences, which were quite diverting to 
David's gloomy mind. "Yes, still fiddling, as my 
father calls it," he added genially. 

Then he again referred to the change of his name, 
and seemed somewhat irritated by David's silence. 

"Now, tell me, why should I bear that Polish or 1 
Russian name?" he continued justifyingly. "I am 1 
an American, I have no love, no interest, not the least \ 
feeling, for any country but my own. This is my home, I 
where I have been raised. I love its people, the 
people's life, manners, and ways — ^why should I bear 
a name that makes me think of Russia or of any other 
country? You know I left home when I was fifteen. 
After four years of hard struggle in New York in 
pursuit of my vocation, I went to Vienna, then to 
Buda-Pesth, then to Prague and Brussels, with only 
one pride in my heart : that I was an American. Why 
have a name that suggests a foreign fatherland?" 

Still David listened in silence. 

" I have n't told my parents of the change," he con- 
tinued, somewhat more seriously. "To them it will 
mean that I am ashamed of my people. No, I am 
neither ashamed nor proud. It is all the same to me 
whether the blood in my veins is Irish, Scotch, or r 
Jewish. For I am none of these ; I am an American-^ j 
an American of Jewish extraction, if you will. The / 
Jews don't regard this as an honorable sentiment, but ^ 
I can't help it if I am more conscious of pride in saying 
I am an American than that I am a Jew. And is it 
not true of most Jews? In their heart of hearts, don't 
they feel a deeper pride on meeting a stranger to say, 
* I am an American,' than, * I am a Jew '? I know the 
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very same Jews will argue your head off that it is 
not true, but you know as well as I that it is true." 

Again he paused, and though his companion was 
still silent he could see sympathy in David's face. 

" Now, tell me," he resumed, as if he merely wished 
to give utterance to his pent-up feelings, " why should 
I even bear a name that designates my Jewish origin? 
I am not great on religion, but I have a quiet belief in 
God and don't care to fight His battles. I am no differ- 
ent from tens of thousands of liberal-minded Ameri- 
cans, bom Christians, who have a sort of creedless 
creed. My father likes his synagogue — ^well and good ; 
maybe it is best for him. He lives his generation; I 
shall live mine." 

They walked on in silence for some minutes. Then 
David asked him whether or not he intended to remain 
in Boston. 

"No, I shall leave in a few days," he answered. 
" What I have just told you accounts for my decision. 
I had a good offer to stay in New York, but I prefer 
some place where I can live the life of an American 
without an appendix." (He laughed as he thought of 
the unintentioned pun.) "For I don't care to get 
into the fold of my ancestors again ; I have no aspira- 
tions to contribute to the uplifting of a long lost nation. 
My nation is prosperous and flourishing; let the dead 
past bury their dead. Besides, I feel out of joint 
among our people. Voltaire's remark about England 
is true of every class of people; dregs at the bottom, 
froth on the top, and the real good stuff is in the 
middle. You see, we lack the happy medium. I have 
studied my people scrupulously, impartially. We have 
a good deal of crude material which is still in the 
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process of development, and a shiny metal that seems 
to have no other qualities than its glitter. The poor 
emigrants on the one hand and the nouveaux riches on 
the other. The former are too raw, the latter have 
already ripened on the outside but they need a thor- 
ough ripening within. The artist, the man of ideas, 
he who corresponds to the real middle class, seems to 
stand al(Hie. He has too much culture for the one, 
too little money for the other. Why should I not live 
the life of an American without any special brand? 
True, there are plenty of snobs among the Gentiles, but 
there is a good class of Americans who do npt think 
themselves rich enough to be snobs and who are not 
poor enough to arouse your pity, and they are a good 
lot to merge int<? for the Jew who is their equal in 
culture and is neither a shiny banker nor a swarthy 
peddler. So, you see, i am Jbhn Beaver, and that 
tells you- all." 

" But is n't .there a good class of American Jews? " 
asked David absently.^ • ^.^ -ii 

" Of course, there is, but not >o far as jrou and I 
are concerned. I'll give you a concrete example. 
During my five years abroad I met hundreds of Ameri- 
cans. As a musician I met numerous families inti- 
mately, and they never made me feel that I was not 
their equal, even though most of them knew I was 
Jewish. I was an American, and so long as I behaved 
well they took me for what I was worth, I also met 
some American Jews and in less than five minutes I 
was made to feel that they had more money than I 
had or that I had committed a grave offense in not 
having chosen a father from Bavaria or at least Aus- 
tria. Then they either sought to patronize or snub me. 
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The Jew loves charity, and if you are not a charity 
giver he insists upon making of you a charity taker." 

The two young men walked on in silence for a 
moment Then " Jakie " continued somewhat thought- 
fully, '^I understand you are also interested in art, 
so let me give you some advice. Do not expect any 
encouragement from our people — that is, if you have 
any self-respect and would not stoop to beg of them. 
In that case you may get some philanthropic women 
to peddle tickets for you for a concert or a recital. If 
you are above that, they will do their best to bury you. 
When a man of talent rises among the Jews, they 
first try to kill him by silence ; if that fails they employ 
abuse, vituperation, and ridicule; and if he still sur- 
vives he may yet live to be claimed^y them with 
pride." 

He would have resumed his discourse had David 
not offered some excuse to leave him. 

David wished to have a long quiet walk, to shake 
off the gloom from his mind, but unconsciously, even 
after he had left Bavarski's son, he was merely reit- 
erating to himself what " John Beaver " had just told 
him. He could not see clearly what connection there 
was between "Jakie's" remarks and himself, but 
somehow he felt they were a fitting link. Then, like 
the moon emerging from under a cloud, a recollection 
came to him. His heart beat like a clock with its pen- 
dulum removed. The fitting link now attached itself to 
Mrs. Dunkelheimer, to her son, to her daughter. 
David's hand made for his inside coat-pocket mechan- 
ically, almost unconsciously, and drew out a fancy 
envelope. From the envelope he drew out a sheet of 
paper. He held it a moment between his fingers, 
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looking absently at it» then he distinctly heard the 
ripping sound of linen paper, though it was his own 
fingers that made the sound; the sound was repeated 
again and again ; then, like a shower of confetti, bits 
of paper flew in the air. He stood a moment watch- 
ing the flying bits, with the same absent-mindedness, 
while he was becoming conscious of some dulness — 
the dulness following utter exhaustion. 

He did not think now of John Beaver, of his re- 
marks, or of Miss Dunkelheimer — ^he thought of noth- 
ing definite — but he felt an indefinable repose, the 
peculiar repose one feels on laying one's dearest friend 
to rest His First Love had died, and he had just , 
heard^ the thud of the falling clods upon her cofiin. / 



BOOK III 
THE BARRIER 



* He hath hedged me aboat, 
that I cannot get out.'* 
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XXXII 

^^T T r HAT is he like, Robert? " asked Mildred 
\/\/ Dalton, bending her head forward 
' ▼ with a show of feigned curiosity, which 
was nevertheless genuine. 

" To begin with, he has a nose/' responded Robert 
Truesdale in a comical tone, " and a nose which would 
even satisfy the fastidious Little Corporal; secondly, 
he has eyes as every fine damsel should have — shy, 
keen, searching; thirdly, he has hair — as all poets are 
supposed to have, and have not — ^long, wavy, plenty; 
and fourthly — ^but why prejudice you against him? 
That 's why I want to bring him over." 

"Do bring him over," said Elizabeth, Mildred's 
elder sister, who sat close to Robert, with an unfinished 
piece of embroidery in her lap. " I am sure he must 
be interesting." 

" Now, there is no use of bringing him over unless 
there is a chance of falling in love with him," pro- 
tested Mildred, with playful sauciness, taking her some* 
what pointed, chin between her thumb and forefinger, 
her eyes half closed with a mischievous twinkle. " Go 
on with the description, Robert. Is he heavy? " 

" It all depends how you lift him." 

" You know what I mean," returned Mildred, with 
mock gravity. " Is he a Johnson-Browning or Byron- 
Shelley sort of a fellow, like " 

"Like me, for instance," Robert finished the sen- 
tence, and folding his hands upon his breast he turned 
his eyes upward sentimentally. 
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" You — ^you are a William Dean Howells* man — the 
young man who always does the right thing in the 
right place, after the other fellow has done the wrong 
thing in the wrong place, without surprising any one/' 
Mildred said piquantly; and though this was uttered 
in her usual brusque, half frivolous tone it somehow 
hurt Robert 

** I mean/' she continued, heedless of the change of 
color in the young man's face, *' is he a sort of fellow 
that would hitch with Elizabeth or with me? " 

" How ridiculous you are, Mildred 1 " protested her 
sister very prettily. 

"Now, honestly, why fool ourselves?" retorted 
Mildred ironically, raising her short nose in the air 
and wrinkling her eyebrows as if the sun were against 
her eyes. "You know as well as I that there is no 
use having a fellow around except to flirt with, to 
love, and perchance — alas! perchance'* — ^rolling her 
eyes heavenward with her hands on her breast — " to 
marry him, if he has the good sense to ask us." 

" Of all the American girls 1 " exclaimed Elizabeth, 
with a laugh and another blush, which was always 
becoming to her fine complexion. 

Robert, seated on a chair tilted on its hind legs 
against the railing of the veranda, with his feet upon 
the rung of his chair, also laughed and pushed back a 
few hairs from his forehead. 

" But he is Jewish," he said, still laughing, " so that 
settles you, Mildred." 

" Then I am innocent of the blood of this just person, 
as Mr. Pilate said," Mildred said with mocking solem- 
nity, " and I wash my hands of him." 
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All three laughed in the raerry tones of youth on a 
bright summer day. 

It was early in August, and the young people were 
seated on the veranda of a handsom^ gabled cottage 
situated on one of the numerous little islands in the 
picturesque region of Muskoka. 

A moment later Elizabeth asked, *' How long have 
you known him?" 

**0h, we have been chums since school days, and 
were classmates at college. A clever chap, but very 
capricious and unsteady. He left Harvard before tak- y 
ing his degree simply because he had gotten tired of f 
college studies. He is now working on the Illuminer. 
He has written some fine verses and will do big things, 
I expect." 

" Is he from Boston? " asked Elizabeth again, while 
her sister sat still, listening unconcernedly. 

"Yes — ^that is, he was bom abroad and came ta 
Boston as a youngster. He peddled until my aunt 
discovered him." 

" Is that the one ? I have heard Miss Truesdale speak 
of him often," rejoined Elizabeth. 

"Yes, my aunt talks about him always," laughed 
Robert. " She thinks he is the coming American poet." 

" Would it not be romantic if your aunt should end 
this episode by marrying him? " struck in Mildred. 

The other two laughed. 

" No danger of my aunt marrying Sphardi," returned 
Robert, smiling. Then he added, "I think it is no 
secret that she has remained single because of her 
faithfulness to her lover, who died many years ago." 

They then continued along the same topic, with 
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another prediction from Mildred that Miss Truesdale 
would marry her protege. 

" Do Jews ever marry out of their race? '* questioned 
Elizabeth. 

" I suppose some do, but very few." 

Mildred volunteered a remark that the Jews de* 
served to be disliked because of their failure to assimi- 
late with the people. Elizabeth did not share her 
views. Robert offered no opinion. He was just then 
interested in Mildred's face, which seemed to him more 
charming than ever as she leaned forward, with her 
fingers at her slightly parted lips. 

" Has he any family in Boston? " inquired Elizabeth 
again. "You see, I am getting interested in your 
friend," she added with a lively laugh. 

"An old father, who still peddles and lives in the 
slums," said Robert. 

" It must be rather disagreeable for your friend," 
said Elizabeth, with increased interest. " It must hurt 
him, poor fellow," she added sympathetically. " But 
can't he help his old father? " 

" He has tried to persuade him to give up peddling, 
but the old man won't accept a cent from hinu Poor 
David has had quite a struggling career, but he has 
enough energy for half a dozen. He works like a 
demon. He writes dramas in blank verse and sends 
them to managers and publishers, who return them 
with thanks, but that does not seem to discourage him 
in the least. Every time he gets one of those stereo- 
typed rejections he shows it to me with a smile 
and without the slightest bitterness. 'Never mind, 
they '11 beg at my door some day,' is his equally stereo- 
typed remark." 
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''I suppose he is one of those confident self-made 
young men who worship their makers/' again inter- 
posed Mildred C)mically. 

" You are always picking flaws in everybody," said 
Elizabeth almost angrily, ** You don't know this man 
and there you are with your caustic flings." 

Robert laughed heartily, and, though he knew not 
why, he was not displeased with Mildred's prejudiced 
opinion of David. However, with the semi-conscious- 
ness that he was not acting honorably to his friend, 
he defended him. 

" No, he is n't that sort. He is quiet in a way which 
makes him appear conceited, but he is n't. He never 
boasts of his struggles. I know of his hardships 
because I happen to be his intimate friend. It is I 
who deserve a cut from your lashing tongue, Mildred, 
for betraying my friend's confidence." 

Fair of complexion as he was, the flush on Robert's 
face was very noticeable, and he looked up at Mildred 
with the hope that she would now scold him. He liked 
to be scolded or teased by her — ^anything, so long as 
he could find her interested in him — ^but she said 
nothing. 

Then he said, as an afterthought, " By the way, I 
don't want you to infer that he expressed any desire 
to call. It is just my own proposition, because I am 
sure you '11 like him. For all I know, he may not do 
you the honor " — ^he looked teasingly at Mildred. " He 
shuns girls like the pest. I have asked him a number 
of times whether he would not like to call on you in 
Boston, and I have even lied to him that there were 
two very pretty girls at your house" — ^with another 
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teasing glance at Mildred — ^"but he has always 
declined." 

" This is meant for my benefit/' laughed Mildred. 

Robert winked slyly ancf continued, "We used to 
have considerable fun with him at college. Entre nous, 
he talked of girls all the time — craved days over a well- 
shaped neck or pretty shoulders — but the moment I 
would stop to talk to a girl when in his company he 
would sneak away. * I don't want to spoil my dream/ 
was his invariable reply. ' To see a pretty woman is 
to dream, to know her is to wake up, and I prefer to 
go through life dreaming/ By the way, Mildred, it 
was he whom I quoted yesterday, for which you called 
me down so handsomely." 

" I thought it sounded too original for you/' Mildred 
replied with a short laugh. 

"What was it, Robert?" asked Elizabeth inquisi- 
tively. " You know / never call you down." 

Robert looked at Mildred eagerly, trying to catch 
her eye, but she seemed to be conscious of his effort 
and busied herself petting the bulldog that lay dozing 
at her feet. 

" My friend's theory/* rejoined Robert, with a forced 
laugh, " is that man is never the chooser. The man 
thinks he chooses, but it is the woman who really does 
so, and pricks the man's vanity in the delusion that 
he is doing it. She picks her man, casts her bait, and 
says to her3elf , * I '11 have him ' ; and the poor man tugs 
and pulls and tries to break away, imagining all the 
while that he is doing the fishing. This is one method. 
The other is more inglorious. She catches him una- 
wares, in the same way as does the floured cat among 
the mice in one of La Fontaine's fables." Robert 
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laughed and watched the color rising in Mildred's face. 
Then he added, "David — Sphardi— can argue for 
hours that woman is incapable of loving. At best she 
can only respond to affection — ^that is, she catches fire, 
so to speak, but the spark never originates in her." 

" I should really not care to meet a man with such 
horrid ideas," said Mildred, with manifest irritation. 

Elizabeth laughed nonchalantly and said, "That 
makes him the more interesting. Do bring him around, 
Robert. I '11 entertain him no farther than the veranda, 
while Mildred can stay in the house." 

" No one but a prig could lay down such maxims," 
said Mildred, as a parting shot. 

Robert watched Mildred's flushed face with deli- 
cious joy in his heart He thought Mildred had never 
looked as pretty as to-day. 

As he was leaving, the girls accompanying him 
down the wooded slope to the landing-place, he caught 
Mildred by the arm and said playfully, " Do be polite 
to him when I bring him over." She tore herself from 
his clasp and ran down to the water's edge. 

Rowing away, he shouted, " Oh, Mildred, you must 
keep away from the house to-morrow afternoon 
between two and four." 

His merry laugh rang back from the placid waters 
of the bluish lake and reechoed from the island which 
he had just left 
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As Robert plied the oars in the calm waters of the 
sleepy lake, unconsciously redoubling his strokes from 
time to time, something vague was simmering in his 
brain. He was not given to deep thinking. His was 
the calm mind that grasps facts just as it finds them, 
without brooding over or speculating what would 
have been if the facts had been different. His mind 
had become still more steadied and practical since he 
left college, when he assumed the duties of assistant 
to his father in the lumber concern of which the latter 
was president. The dry propositions in the shape of 
dollars and cents had given him a hard finish, so to 
speak, and to a certain extent limited his originality — 
such as he had. Though still interested in sketching, 
he used his imagination but little in his daily occupa- 
tion. Now, stimulated perhaps by the picturesque 
scenery around him, his imagination began to stir, and 
thoughts less prosaic than the cost of lumber com- 
menced to revolve slowly in his brain. The effect of 
this half-awakening manifested itself in the unusual 
glow of his eyes. Though always of a cheerful dis- 
position, he was now happier than ever. This was the 
third summer he had visited these parts, chiefly because 
the Daltons were there. He liked the girls, he had 
often said to himself. In his own thoughts he had 
always used the plural. He really liked them both, 
though there was something about Mildred that dis- 
turbed him, and this disturbance somehow made him 
wish she liked him a little more. He had never asked 
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himself whether or not Elizabeth liked him ; the ques- 
tion had simply never occurred ; but it had occurred to 
him on various occasions that Mildred did not like him 
enough. Besides, to take the arm of Elizabeth seemed 
to him as simple and insignificant as the taking of his 
aunt's arm, but it was different with Mildred. He was 
conscious of an indescribable sensation at the mere 
touch of her hand. Even the slightest contact with 
her aroused in him some pleasing irritation, and this 
consciousness often tempted him to, and at the same 
time made him shrink from, coming in physical con- 
tact with her. It was only within the last year that he 
had become conscious of this feeling. 

With his shirt-sleeves rolled up above his elbows, 
his arms moving backward and forward with a quick- 
ening regularity— even now he felt Mildred's touch on 
that left arm. He even glanced at the exact spot a 
number of times, as if an impression had been left 
there. He was full of joy. He remembered that dur- 
ing the whole afternoon, until the reference to David, 
Mildred had never shown him so much interest. It 
Just passed through his mind that she had been very 
pleased with him this afternoon. He had seen it 
clearly in her laughter, in her banter, in her sparkling 
eyes. With a happy smile on his glowing, sunburnt 
cheeks, he raised his head and mentally reviewed his 
visit. He saw himself walking up the winding wooden 
stairway leading to the cottage, he saw Mildred seated 
on the steps of the veranda, a book in her lap, her face, 
framed between her hands, raised heavenwards, evi- 
dently musing, and Elizabeth, seated in a large cane 
chair, industriously embroidering. He saw himself 
walk stealthily so as to surprise the girls, but Mildred 
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happened to turn her eyes in his direction, and, ex- 
claiming, '^ There is Robert/' she came forward to 
meet him. At this point of his mental picture he 
slackened the movements of the oars and gazed wist- 
fully at the far and near islands wrapt in a bluish 
haze. He beheld Mildred as she approached him. 
She wore a gray suit, her hair somewhat disorderly, 
her face rippling with smiles, one hand behind her 
and the other hanging down limply with the book in 
her hand. He saw Elizabeth in the background, also 
coming forward and smiling happily, and still further 
back Mrs. Dalton, the mother, standing in the door- 
way and shading her eyes with her hand to see who 
was coming. He now saw himself, with the girls on 
either side of him, advancing toward the cottage, and 
Mrs. Dalton, who had come to the front part of the 
veranda, also smiling welcome to him. Then they 
had gossiped for two hours in the happiest mood, until 
he had asked permission to bring David. Of course he 
now realized that Mildred had acted somewhat spite- 
fully the rest of the afternoon, but, then, he knew that, 
unlike Elizabeth, Mildred had many caprices and 
strong prejudices. But he had never diought that she 
had such prejudice against the Jews! A smile ap- 
peared on his handsome face. ** I hope she will treat 
him civilly " he said to himself. For he knew that the 
slightest shadow of an offense would be sufficient to 
render David miserable and make him shun the Daltons 
forever, and — ^here Robert wiped the perspiration off 
his face and felt peculiarly hot — ^he wished to have 

David's friendship even after He did not finish 

the thought, and began to row with all his might. 
As he approached within sight of The Alhambra, 
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the hotel at which he, his aunt, and David were stay* 
ing, he saw Miss Truesdale and David side by side on 
the veranda, both as happily interested in their talk 
as if they had just met after a long separation. 
" Would it not be a joke if David married my aunt ! " 
he said to himself as he jumped out of the boat and 
handed it to the boatman. " Well, it is n't so impos- 
sible after all," he continued, musing, as he walked 
up the promontory upon which the summer hotel was 
situated. He recalled a number of similar incidents. 
He had never known two people who had such mutual 
admiration for each other as had his aunt and David. 
Whenever any reference to the Jew was made in the 
presence of Miss Truesdale she always cited David as 
exemplifying one of the fine types of the younger ele- 
ment of the race, and when David spoke of women 
he invariably used Miss Truesdale to illustrate per- 
fection. As Robert recalled Mildred's remark, there 
recurred to his mind the radiant expression of his 
aunt's face whenever David entered their house. 
Though always of an optimistic temperament, she 
never looked so happy as when her protege was 
around. 

Robert's thoughts brought a smile to his face as he 
came up the steps of the long veranda. 

"What are you smiling at?'* his aunt asked, smil- 
ing charmingly herself. 

"I've had a scrap with Mildred," he answered 
deceptively and, getting a chair, he dragged it scraping 
over the floor to where the two were seated. 

" You are scrapping with Mildred most of the time," 
remarked Miss Truesdale, watching her nephew's face 
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with the feminine instinct for scenting a love affair. 
'* You quarrelled yesterday also." 

" Oh, she is so funny," he said, languidly reclining 
in his chair. 

A minute later Miss Truesdale went up to her room, 
leaving David and Robert on the veranda. 

" Will you go with me to the Daltons' to-morrow? " 
Robert asked. 

" I *m afraid 1 11 spoil your pleasure by my pres- 
ence," laughed David. 

" There is also a sister," said Robert. 

Both of them laughed happily. 

"I do think Mildred is a match for you," Robert 
said semi-wistfuUy, the thought of her prejudices 
against Jews flitting across his mind. '* She will be 
sure to disagree with whatever you say, and you 11 
disagree with whatever she says. Her sister and 
myself will preside judicially and encourage the 
argument" 

" I have been planning to do some work to-morrow," 
said David evasively, with a dreamy look in his eyes. 
" You know I am revising ' The Song of Life,' and I 
should like to put in a couple of hours a day on it." 

" You dodger I " exclaimed Robert. " Have n't you 
been idling away the last three days without touching 
pen to paper? The patient Muse will wait for you 
another day. Besides, I promised the girls that you 
would come." 

David kept silent. Robert knew the meaning of 
David's silence. 
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Robert's allusion to a pretty girl somehow filled his 
friend with a peculiar sadness. Without any apparent 
cause, David was conscious of some inner perturba« 
tion. He had always been reserved, and the seemingly 
insignificant episode with Cora Dunkelheimer had 
pushed him further back, so to speak, from touch with 
the young world. Save for the frequent company of 
Miss Truesdale, he had scarcely come in contact with 
women since he had left college, about four years 
before. He had lived the life of a recluse, and at the 
same time deplored his solitude. He loved seclusion 
as a girl who abandons the world for the cloister loves 
isolation: self imposed imprisonment and yet hungry 
for a glimpse of the g^eat world beyond the cloister 
walls. Very often we shun most what we love best ; 
for romance not only shapes the destinies of conjugal- 
ity, but it moulds character and readjusts one's views 
of life. In fact, if we had the means of tracing the 
greatest human movements, or the deep-rooted preju- 
dices and biases of notable people, we might perhaps 
find love for a man or woman at their very inception. 
David's fancy for Miss Dunkelheimer had awakened 
in him a deeper consciousness of himself and sharpened 
his critical faculty to a fine edge and at the same time 
imbued him with bigoted intolerance. He had long 
been weaned away from the rigid Faith of his father, 
and from his parent's viewpoint, but the injustice of 
which he thought himself a victim ushered in a repug- 
nance to everything Hebraic. Since his earliest child- 
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hood he had been wont to hear his people's complaint 
, against discrimination, and now, finding that the same 
people were sinning as much as they were sinned 
against, all his sympathies for them had fled from his 
breast 

As time rolled on he felt the chasm between himself 
and his people widening. The least thing Jewish 
jarred him; everything non- Jewish seemed charming 
to him. And yet he was all the while conscious of a 
great struggle within himself: the struggle of two 
antagonistic elements. While the outer world seemed 
. beckoning to him with the seductive eye of beauty, the 
obloquy of his race seemed to stand before him like a 
threatening shadow. He hated this shadow. He 
wished to remove it — ^remove it beyond the chance of 
reappearance. 

Aside from this, the past years had been full of 
rapturous delight, though not unmixed with the bitter 
gall without which nothing sweet ever falls to the lot 
of man. He had worked like one possessed. With the 
exception of a walk at night, he often remained in his 
dingy little room for days in succession, working as if 
pursued by a thousand demons. He flung himself into 
the vortex of his arduous labor with a passion that 
knows no halt. This passion nourished the flame of 
life in his breast. He worked with the joy of one g^ven 
to voluptuous indulgences. Yet at times he would get 
lazy spells, when his brain would be dreaming and 
wandering, yet at the same time so active that he would 
not be able to put pen to paper or even open a book. 
Then he would roam about the streets or drop into 
some theatre, music hall, or any public place, and sit 
and stare idly, while his brain would unconsciously 
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fill with scenes and events and grouped incidents. 
After a space his zeal for work would return with 
greater impetus ; and while his very indulgence would 
sap at his vitality he would be conscious only of the 
ecstatic joy it afforded him — ^the joy of creative work, 
the joy of the artist when ideas are taking shape, when 
images loom up in his imagination, when the invisible 
becomes through him visible. 

His joy often reached the intensity that sent a tremor \ 
through his being. His face would flush from inner . 
excitement and his brain would reel with a sensuous ^ 
rapture. Spurred by his increasing enthusiasm, he 
would work until the pale shades of morning crept 
drowsily over his window-panes. And even then he ^ 
would feel no desire for sleep ; in fact, his brain would 
then be more alert and awake than on the preceding 
evening; and he would crave for everlasting nights, 
for those long and silent nights, light and shadow 
nights, nights of intense repose. But he must lie down, 
he would say to himself with a sense of duty. He would 
then throw himself into bed with the feeling of one 
anticipating a happy event the following morning. But 
sleep would not come. His brain would work faster 
than before. Try as he might, he would be unable to 
dam the rush of ideas that flooded his mind. Now 
even his will power would not avail. He would have 
no more control over it: his thoughts would run at 
large. Not only thoughts of the present, but thoughts 
of things that had not entered his mind for years, 
since his earliest childhood, would come back to him 
and wildly frolic in his brain. He would toss in bed, 
now angrily, now with irritable determination to sleep, 
twisting the pillow under his head in search of a cool 
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spot, only to feel it soon burn more than before. At 
this stage he would jump up, persuading himself that 
he was not sleepy, and walk up and down the room, 
with a secret hope that he might thus tire his body and 
bring sleep. At last he would crawl back to bed and 
soon make himself believe that he was asleep— his brain 
would really become somewhat dazed — but several 
hours later he would rise, saying to himself that he 
had slept well, yet knowing that his brain had been 
grinding, grinding, grinding, all the while. 

Yet material success had been slow in coming. He 
earned enough for his simple wants by doing some 
work for the Iltutniner, and now and then a sonnet, a 
short lyric, a literary essay of his found admittance 
into some magazine, but his more serious products 
did not find a market so easily. His " stuff " was not 
exactly what the American reading public wanted, the 
encouraging publishers told him very frankly. His 
dramas, they said, were too tragic and his lyrics too 
sentimental. They had even offered him hints how to 
" improve." But he had stuck to his own way until 
at last he found a publisher who was willing to place 
his imprint upon a volume of poems. The critics 
and the public proved more generous t^an the pub- 
lishers. Although the sum of money he realized was 
not enormous, it was more than he had ever hoped 
for, and more than he at present knew what to do with. 
To the poor dreamer a few thousand dollars seemed a 
fabulous fortune. Besides, his growing fame opened 
a ready market for his work and stimulated his 
energies. 

When Robert had suggested a vacation to David, 
he bolted. He had just had a little altercation with his 
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father about moving his lodgings from the Bavarskis', 
and David feared that his sudden departure for the 
country might wound the feelings of the poor, sensi- 
tive old man. However, Robert saw clearly how 
anxiously David wished to accompany him. And-- 
whenever it was a question of conscience Miss Trues- 
dale was the proper judge. She decided against David, 
so he went 



XXXV 

The next day, immediately after luncheon, Robert 
and David started for The Venetia, the Dalton cottage. 
On the way Robert talked very confidentially. That is, 
his talk was every-day chat, but it rang confidentially. 

David listened in silence. He was now more dreamy 
than ever. To the recluse the most insignificant event 
seems almost an adventure. Filled with indefinable 
apprehensions, and feeling more awkward than ever, 
he was now watching the dipping and rising oars, 
scattering gems in the brilliant sunlight. 

As they caught sight of the cottage from some dis- 
tance Robert noticed that there was only one girl on the 
veranda. "How obstinate she isl" flashed through 
Robert's brain. " Mildred kept her word and will not 
be there." Fearing lest her absence might be con- 
strued as a slight by David, he said, " One of the girls 
may be out to-day." 

"Half a loaf is better than none," replied David 
smilingly. 

In a few minutes they were climbing the slope, and 
to Robert's surprise it was Mildred who stood up to 
receive them. Robert noticed the rising color in her 
face, as she now stood smiling somewhat timidly and 
with evident embarrassment, 

Robert introduced David, and there was Just a sec- 
ond's hesitancy in her movement, as if she could not 
decide whether or not to extend her hand to him. She 
finally bowed without giving him her hand. 
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"Elizabeth was very sorry to miss you, Robert," 
she said, turning to him, and speaking in a somewhat 
constrained voice, " but she had forgotten that she and 
mother had an engagement at the Lake Joseph House." 

" We forgive her as long as she was kind enough to 
leave us a substitute," said Robert. 

" Substitutes rarely fill the place properly," returned 
Mildred, with a soft laugh, embracing part of David's 
silent face in her look at Robert. 

Then there followed some detached, almost mean- 
ingless phrases, as is usually the case when a stranger 
appears in the company of two old friends. Mildred, 
in particular, was not at her ease. Robert discerned 
the slight quiver in her voice as she spoke, and in« 
wardly chuckled at her embarrassment. He knew she 
was thinking of yesterday's discussion. In order to 
tantalize her, Robert made some remarks which, 
though meaningless to David, were quite clear to 
Mildred, and she grew more and more confused, 
though she made a hard effort to act naturally. 

After some conversation, she excused herself and 
went into the house to bring out some lemonade. Dur- 
ing her absence Robert found occasion to whisper to 
David, " Don't make up your mind about her too quick. 
She is n't always as dull as this." 

David said nothing. He had made up his mind. 
He was not thinking of her dullness. He was just then 
thinking of his own dullness. During the past half- 
hour he had hardly said more than " Yes " and " No " 
to all remarks aimed at him. Fortunately, Robert was 
very loquacious this afternoon, and in a happy mood. 

Mildred soon reappeared and as she sat down her 
eyes met those of David for the first time. This meet- 
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itig did not by any means stimulate David's affability. 
He felt that his position was almost idiotic, for while 
she soon recovered her usual tone and forced conversa- 
tion into various channels, he could find no words. 
Fortunately Robert was ever ready to fill in the fre- 
quent gaps in the lagging conversation. Knowing 
that poetry was David's hobby, she soon drifted into 
that field, and as if on purpose she made erratic state- 
ments; but instead of refutation or a tireless argu- 
ment, as was usually the case on similar occasions, he 
only smiled feebly, giving the impression of the smil- 
ing sneer of conceit, as if her opinion was too worth- 
less for serious argument. She took his smile in the 
light it appeared and, feeling stung by his seeming 
insolence, grew somewhat excited and made rash, 
absurd remarks about poetry in general. Knowing 
that David wrote lyrics, she even insinuated that the 
latter were only " maudlin tears evaporated." Robert 
laughed from a full heart and looked at David as if he 
beheld the spectacle of a little lamb in the cage of a 
lion. He expected his friend to lose his temper at any 
moment and tell her very frankly that she did not 
know what she was talking about. But David only 
shifted in his seat, now swa3ang his rocking-chair 
faster, now slower, biting his lip, and smiling. Only 
when she compared lyric poetry to maudlin tears did 
he raise his eyes and look at her very intently. His 
look made her cheeks flush, and she fixed her eyes 
upon Robert, as if she were addressing only him. 

Before they left, Mildred asked David to call again. 
" I should like to have another exciting discussion with 
you on lyric poetry," she added. 

Robert caught the ironic fling and laughed. But 
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David only smiled and echoed her words. " I shall be 
glad to call and have another exciting discussion on 
lyric poetry." And he noticed her anger in her coloring 
cheeks. 

" I know she was not very interesting to-day," said 
Robert to David when they were on their way home. 
" She was not quite herself. Maybe it was your silence 
that embarrassed her." 

" I thought her very interesting," David said, after 
which he remained silent until they reached The 
Alhambra. 

"Will you call again?" asked Robert somewhat 
eagerly. 

" Yes, I should like to— she is very interesting," he 
replied in a tone that to Robert sounded indifferent. 

Meeting his aunt alone a little later, Robert gave this 
account to her of David's behavior : " He sat for two 
hours shifting in his chair, without opening his lips, 
except for the lemonade. He looked like a little boy 
pushed in front of a large audience. I could n't under- 
stand what was the matter with him. And he has 
been so cheerful and talkative since we came here I " 

Miss Truesdale seemed very interested in this. 

" Did Mildred talk a good deal? " 

" I could n't understand her either. She talked so 
silly and made all sorts of ridiculous statements." 

Miss Truesdale went into detail about this, as if it 
were of the gravest importance. 

" I know you don't like Mildred, auntie ! " said 
Robert, in answer to a remark made by her, and gfave 
his aunt's arm an affectionate little hug. 

"What makes you say such silly things, Robert?" 
she answered somewhat angrily, with a touch of 
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wanner color in her cheeks. ''I think Mildred an 
exceptionally clever girl, but she is one of these clever 
girls who have a mania to make young men fall in 
love with them, or else to fall in love with the young 
men — ^which amounts to the same thing — ^without 
counting on the results/' 

" But, auntie, on what do you base your opinion? " 
cried Robert earnestly. 

She gfave a little laugh that had a touch of malice in 
it; and her eyes moved hither and thither as if she 
could not steady them. Standing close to her nephew, 
she said in a semi-sympathetic, semi-jesting tone, 
" Poor boy, I stepped on your corns." 

Robert flushed, not with anger but with a swelling 
delight, and he said impetuously, taking her arm and 
making her walk with him along the veranda, " I don't 
mind telling you that I am a little in love with 
Mildred." 

"A little? Head over heels, my poor boy! But 
this is no news to me." 

"How did you know? I never told you a word 
about it." 

" You simple-minded youth ! " she again said laugh- 
ingly, and her eyes seemed unusually animated. " How 
awfully young you are I I thought you were much 
older." 

" I am twenty-seven," he said petulantly. 

" Yes, in point of time ; " and she gave a little laugh. 

" How else can a person age? " and he pressed her 
arm inquisitively. 

"To understand it is to age," she said a little 
thoughtfully. 
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His aunt was enigmatic to-day, thought Robert, and 
he was hot in a mood to solve puzzles. 

They walked up and down the long veranda in 
silence for some minutes, then he resumed in a con- 
fidential tone, " Do you think there is any chance for 
me?" 

She did not answer him instantly. " It all depends,'' 
she finally said. 

"Depends on what?" he asked eagerly, as if 
Mildred's affections were in his aunt's hands. 

She hesitated a moment again, as if she were strug- 
gling with herself whether or not to say what was on 
her tongue, then said, " If no other fellow should cross 
her path." 

He asked her no further. If that was all, he thought, 
he had clear sailing. 



XXXVI 

The next morning after breakfast Robert moved 
about restlessly for some time, talked to David, talked 
to his aunt, talked to some people at the hotel, play- 
fully pulled the ears of the hotel St. Bernard and 
called him a good fellow ; then he thrust both his hands 
into his trousers pockets, placed himself at the veranda 
railing facing the lake, and whistled wistfully. A 
moment later he turned around on his heel, bit his 
upper lip, and went into the hotel. Then he began to 
clean his pipe, and while performing this operation 
entered into conversation with the hotel clerk. Robert 
wondered whether this was a good morning for 
paddling a canoe. " If you have a pretty girl in front 
of you, it is rather pleasant to kneel before her," the 
clerk said with an air of universal wisdom. 

Robert thought he had " a dandy of a girl," and he 
did not mind saying this to the clerk. 

" Yes, I am not worried about a pretty girl," he re- 
peated with generous frankness, and, still laughing, 
went to the veranda railing, drawing at his pipe. 

After a space, he said to his aunt and David, seated 
side by side, " I am off for an hour's rowing." 

He said this as he walked away and the last word 
reached them as he turned the corner of the veranda. 

Miss Truesdale watched David's face in silence. 
But his face was quite blank, and she could not read 
an)rthing definite in it. As Robert disappeared, David 
raised his arms and clasped his hands behind his head, 
looking thoughtfully at the fine haze of vapory steam 
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rising from the water and seen through the intercept- 
ing tall, slender lime-trees, like a bluish thin fog. 

He looked steadily at the same spot until he saw a 
canoe turning the corner of the island upon which the 
hotel was situated, and duck-like gliding away toward 
The Venetia. A hand waved from the canoe. He 
raised his arm and waved back. Miss Truesdale sat 
silently, somewhat sadly. David looked in the direc^ 
tion of the vanishing boat, and when it was out of 
sight he felt something gnawing at his heart. He 
soon rose and told Miss Truesdale that he was going 
up to his room to write for an hour or so. 



XXXVII 

Robert's secret hope was realized. He found Mildred 
alone on the veranda^ and invited her to go out with 
him in the canoe. She accepted his invitation almost 
eagerly^ as if she had been waiting for him to come 
and take her. No sooner had he told her that he was 
there with a canoe than she had cried out, " I should 
love to go out." 

As he fixed her position in the narrow vessel he 
learned for the first time that even clothes were no 
ordinary things in this world. Now he thought her 
skirt might get wet and flattened it, then he feared 
her fluffy sleeves might get some drops from the 
paddle and gently pushed them back, and, again, he 
decided that it might be better to put the light, gauze- 
like shawl which she carried on her arm around her 
shoulders, and he adjusted it. She accepted all his 
courtesies with a quiet resignation — ^a resignation 
unusual in her and which thrilled him with delight. 

Then he leaned upon one knee and began to paddle. 
His uncovered reddish-brown hair glistened in the sun 
with a luster of tarnished old copper, and his hand- 
some face, slightly tanned, was full of rich color and 
animation. His sinewy, hairy arms, bare to the elbows, 
dazzled in the light. For a moment he paddled in 
silence. He was never much of a talker and this 
morning in particular he was short of words ; his hap- 
piness seemed to have banished everjrthing else from 
his mind. He had been on intimate terms with Mildred 
for many years, but he had never felt so near to her 
as to-day. And yet an indefinable something made 
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him feel conscious of a fascinating strangeness about 
her. 

It was a fine morning, somewhat warmer than usual, 
and there was not a single ripple on the dozing waters ; 
in spots the lake looked as stationary and as dull as 
thick plates of glass laid flat upon black soil ; yet the 
placid repose of the water against the rugged cliffs 
of the near and far dotted islands gave the impression 
of hushed silence. The smoothed waves seemed to 
say, ''Look how harmless and gentle we can be at 
times ; " and their very stillness emphasized their tre- 
mendous power held in check by a greater power. 
Robert did not think of these things, but he felt them 
and his eyes mirrored his sentiments. 

Mildred also sat still, gazing in the far distance or 
above Robert's head. He hoped she would start some 
conversation, but he hoped in vain. She did make a 
few remarks, but made no effort to keep up a conversa- 
tion. She called his attention to the clearness of the 
air, to the beautiful mist hovering in the dim distance, 
to a sail-boat she sighted, to some men rowing far 
away. Robert taxed his brain for some subject less 
disconnected and fragmentary, but all he could think 
of was the delicacy of her features, her beautiful, long, 
slender arms, and the fine hue of her brown hair in 
the sun, and he feared these topics were rather unsuit- 
able at present Finally he thought of David's visit, 
and while he did not care to talk of this — because he 
remembered she had then acted rather foolishly — ^he 
said, " What did you think of my friend, Mildred? " 

"He is dreadfully conceited," she answered, with 
such manifest indifference that her interest in the sub- 
ject would have been detected by any one but such an 
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unsuspicious lover as Robert. *' He reminds me of a 
modest tiger who is liable at any moment to spring 
upon you and tear you to pieces/' 

Robert laughed. 

"He is the most harmless individual I know," he 
said. " His silence is puzzling, but it is not conceit, 
Mildred. He loves to dream, dream, dream— dream 
everlastingly — and he isn't as silent as you imagine 
either. If you had heard him talk with my aunt and 
me for hours with a white heat, as if he had a thou- 
sand antagonists before him, you would have changed 
your mind about him. In fact, I don't know what hap- 
pened to him yesterday. I have never before seen him 
so embarrassed and taciturn, especially when poetry 
was discussed." 

Mildred brought her lips close together and bent 
forward to flatten her skirt over her feet. 

" Then it must be some love affair that made him so 
silent," she said in a light tone, smiling at Robert. 

" I don't believe he has ever come near enough to a 
girl to fall in love," said Robert, laughing, rather glad 
of the topic of love for conversation. " He has always 
lived the life of a recluse. Yet these are often the 
fellows who get burned in the long run. I can imagine 
how a love affair might affect David. He is awfully 
sensitive." 

"What are his ideas about girls?" asked Mildred, 
with a feigned sarcastic laugh. 

" He thinks they can't love as men do," said Robert 
warmly, slackening the canoe unconsciously and look- 
ing at Mildred as if he wished to read her thoughts 
regarding this subject. Then, growing more eloquent, 
he continued: "When man loves truly, he will con- 
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descend to the lowest station, while a woman will 
never forget what her friends might say/' 

Robert had now forgotten that he was supposed to be 
quoting David and rather felt an impulse to voice the 
above on his own account. 

"I believe a Jew is the last person in the world "^ 
to speak of self-sacrifice in love affairs/' said Mildred. / 
" How can any person love truly if he limits his affec- 
tions to a certain class and says to himself, * I must 
first find out what religion she professes'?" 

"This is exactly what I thought/' said Robert 
triumphantly, glad, as he always was, to agree with 
her. " But so far as David is concerned, creed is to 
him no barrier. He is not much of a Jew." ^ 

" Yet I don't suppose he would marry a Christian," v 
she rejoined, with seeming indifference. / 

" I am sure he would," returned Robert " In fact, ^^ 
I know he advocates total assimilation of his race." ' 

Mildred remained silent for a while and turned her 
head to see how far they were from home. 

It occurred to Robert that Mildred had never been 
so pleasant to him as to-day. He admitted to himself 
that she had never shown any indication of love for 
him, but this morning she seemed so resigned to his 
care, and so pleasing, though a little less jovial and 
frivolous than usual, that he saw in her disposition a 
hopeful sign. 

"When I returned home the other day," he soon 
resttmed, laughing, " I thought of the remark you had 
made of my aunt and David. They sat side by side 
like two cooing lovers. I really think it is not such 
an impossibility after all. You know my aunt is 
prettier than many girls ten years younger than she, 
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and she looks young too. And I think she is just the 
woman for him. He speaks of her as if she were a 
sainty and she worships him. I am ahnost getting 
jealous. She takes more interest in his career than 
in mine/' Robert gave a light laugh. Then he added, 
** Jokes aside, David is a gem* And the struggles that 
fellow has undergone I " 

Robert thought he was boring Mildred. For she 
grew more silent and dropped a hand in the water, 
ploughing it with her fingers as the canoe glided along, 
as if she were not listening to him at all. 

A moment later he asked, ''Shall I bring him 
around again? I do wish you would treat him nicely." 

** I have no objections to meeting him again/' said 
Mildred simply, looking obliquely at the water. 

When Robert had brought Mildred home and was re- 
turning to the hotel he was quite happy, but he realized 
that instead of intimating to her the state of his affec- 
tions for her, as he l^ad mentally calculated to do on 
his way thither, he had spent the two blissful hours in 
discussing David's good qualities. 

Meeting his aunt's smiling look, in which he thought 
a question was framed, he blushed slightly and, com- 
ing up to her with a smile, said, " No, you are mis- 
taken. I have not." 

Miss Truesdale rocked back in her chair and 
laughed. She wondered how readily he had read her 
look. Then there came a slight change in her face, 
a sharper glitter in her soft blue eyes, and with a smile 
that had a touch of hidden irony she said, ''You'd 
better hurry, Robert." 

Robert did not respond, but looked happy and went 
into the hotel with a light step. 
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Two days later Robert asked David to accompany 
him to the Daltons', and had begun to advance a per- 
suasive argtmient when David surprised him by 
promptly saying, " Yes, I should like to call again, if 
Miss Dalton won't think my visit too soon," 

"You're a queer cuss," said Robert. "You're 
altogether too sensitive. Besides, Mildred — Miss 
Dalton — ^isn't a bit ceremonious, especially on the 
Lakes. She '11 be glad to see you. Won't you join 
us?" — ^he turned to his aunt. 

" You presume too much, Robert," she replied with 
a soft laugh, though an observer might have detected 
a shade of bitterness in her tone. " Mildred may 
desire the company of some, but I don't believe she 
would care much for my society. I am too old, you 
know." 

But if there was any bitterness in Miss Truesdale's 
remark, it was lost on her nephew. " I did not mean 
Mildred especially," he returned in a compromising 
tone, without observing the anger gathering in his 
aunt's face. 

" I think the two of you will be plenty of company 
for Mildred," she said again curtly, a slight twitch in 
her lower lip. 

Robert now noticed his aunt's dislike for Mildred 
and recalled the remark he had made to her the other 
day. He wondered why she had all of a sudden begun 
to dislike Mildred* She had often pointed out to him 
the fine qualities of the girl, and had said she could 
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not see how people could call Elizabeth the prettier 
when there was so much life and character in her 
sister. 

Robert thought of this now, but he made no argu- 
ment He merely said, *' Then we '11 stay here," 

" Yes, let us postpone the call/' struck in David. 

" Not on my account," said Miss Truesdale. " There 
are quite a few young men here to flirt with," she 
added with a subdued laugh, rocking her chair 
vigorously. 

On the way to The Venetia Robert talked constantly 
about Mildred, while David looked dreamily at the 
water and never said a word. 

They found Elizabeth on the veranda, and after 
Robert had introduced David a light conversation fol- 
lowed. Elizabeth asked David whether he did not 
think the lakes were " just lovely," and whether the 
weather was not ''awfully good," and finally asked 
him how he liked writing verses, which she thought 
must be " awfully trying on the nerves." 

David's replies were given as if he were answering 
an examination paper, with brief explanations. 

Soon Mildred appeared, and settled in a chair next 
to Robert, and opposite David. In the presence of 
Elizabeth, Robert divided his attention equally between 
the sisters, as if from a sense of justice. 

" Shall we resume our discussion on poetry? " said 
David, turning to Mildred with a smile. 

Mildred colored and bit her lip angrily, but before 
she could answer, David added, " Though I thmk Miss 
Dalton settled this subject the other day." 

Mildred thought there was sarcasm in his voice and 
grew furious, but instead of showing her feelings she 
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said, with evident restraint, ^* I am glad to learn that 
the mighty bow their heads before my judgment and 
consider the subject settled," The faint smile around 
her curving lips was in strong contrast to the anger 
in her deep brown eyes. 

Robert laughed heartily and said, " Now, Dave, will 
you be good?" 

David blushed a shade, but luckily for him his dark 
face did not easily show it. " I am highly flattered at 
Miss Dalton's compliment," he rejoined. " I am indeed 
happy to learn that I am among the mighty." 

Mildred shot a glance at David which Robert 
thought was anything but flattering, but the young 
poet did not wince. He returned the look with perfect 
composure, except for his gpripping tightly at the arms 
of his chair. 

" Let us talk of the weather," struck in Robert, as 
if to ward off a threatened clash. 

"Isn't it delightful?" seconded Miss Elizabeth, 
with her charming simplicity. 

"It wasn't particularly delightful last night," re- 
turned Robert. " I thought the wind might blow the 
roof off the hotel." 

In this vein the conversation continued for some 
minutes, during which Mildred and David listened 
with a peculiar silence as if they carried on a subtle 
conversation of their own. 

Then Mrs. Dalton came out on the veranda and 
David was introduced to her. She was a slender 
woman, and there was about her that quiet, modest 
air and indescribable self-possession that betoken good 
breeding and refinement. She smiled upon David very 
sweetly, with something in her look that made him 
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feel that she must have overheard the stinging remarks 
that had passed between her daughter and himself. 

'' I understand you are also a Bostonian/' she said 
cordially, settling in a chair which Robert had brought 
forward from the other end of the veranda. 

" Yes," David replied, instantly adding, " That is, I 
am a Bostonian by adoption." 

" That makes you a Bostonian by all the laws of the 
State, and we have a right to claim you," she returned, 
holding her hands together and regarding David with 
a pleasant smile. 

** I think the question of right to claim is rather on 
my side," said David, much gratified, yet slightly 
embarrassed at the kind reception she had given him. 

Mrs. Dalton laughed softly and said, ** I suppose it 
amounts to the same thing. Your credit will be 
Boston's credit." 

Owing to Mildred's persistent silence, the conversa- 
tion presently halted and David rose and took his leave, 
followed by Robert. 

As they descended the steps of the veranda Mrs. 
Dalton, standing between her daughters, asked David 
to call again. 

" Thank you, I shall be glad to," he replied. 

"He is rather pleasant," commented Mrs. Dalton 
when the visitors had departed. 

" He is awfully conceited," said Mildred curtly. 

" Did you ever see a young man of talent without 
conceit?" returned the mother charitably. "As 
McCord, the painter, used to say, * Mr. Modesty has 
never painted a great canvas.' Modesty does things 
moderately, my dear." 

When their mother had gone into the house Mildred 
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said to Elizabeth, " I wish mother had not asked him 
to call again. I dislike him. He is so overbearing/' 

Elizabeth was more charitably inclined and did not 
agree with her sister. '* Of course he is n't as nice as 
Robert," she added, a light flush tinging her pretty 
cheeks. 

" Oh, you can't compare the two," said Mildred, as 
if she were inviting an argument "They are so 
different." 

" I don't know what you mean by ' different,' " 
returned Elizabeth, as if she scented some offense 
against Robert in her sister's voice. " They are both 
college men, and I think Robert told me that he always 
stood higher in the class than Mr. Sphardi." 

"But, Elizabeth, college marks aren't ever)rthing," 
rejoined Mildred, almost spitefully. " High marks at 
college have never made great men." 

" From all I can see, Robert is just as clever as Mr. 
Sphardi," retorted Elizabeth, somewhat piqued. 

" You silly, did I say he was n't? " said Mildred with 
a dry little laugh, though there was something in her 
eyes that did not correspond with her apparent amuse- 
ment "You know I dislike him more than you do. 
He is awfully conceited — anybody can see that — ^but 
we can't deny there is something original about him." 

Elizabeth could not see the originality Mildred had 
found in Mr. Sphardi, but after some more sparring 
she exclaimed, " There 1 You are getting angry, so 
let 's drop Mr. Sphardi for the present." 

"Drop him? As if I invited him here!" Mildred 
said with the same dry little laugh, now biting her 
lip. 

While the sisters were interchanging the above, 
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Robert was pulling at the oars vehemently, talking all 
the while to David. The latter was silent, but he felt a 
pleasing sensation as Robert was attacking the sub- 
ject, of which Mildred was the centre, from a different 
angle. 

" I hope you will call again,'' said Robert 

" I rather like the Daltons,*' answered David. " The 
mother seems to be delightful, and Miss Elizabeth is 
charming.'' 

"There, I see you have some prejudice against 
Mildred. I don't deny that Elizabeth is the prettier 
of the two, and she is simple and charming, but there 
is something in Mildred — something I can't exactly 
define — ^that makes her to me more interesting than 
her sister." 

David said nothing in response. A shade of cloud 
seemed to flit across his brow. He saddened without 
exactly knowing why. Robert thought David had 
good cause to be displeased with Mildred, and there- 
fore said nothing more, rowing in silence until they 
reached The Alhambra. 

They found Miss Truesdale sitting as they had left 
her, at a considerable distance from the rest of the 
people. They both noticed on approaching her that 
she looked extremely dejected and out of sorts — a 
mood particularly noticeable because it was so foreign 
to her nature — ^but as they came close to her she said, 
with a smile, " Did you have a good time? " 

The question was put more to David than to her 
nephew. 

"The Daltons are charming people," David said 
warmly. Then he added with a short laugh, " I hope 
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you have profited by our absence and found good- 
looking men to flirt with." 

" The woods are full of them/' she returned in a 
laughing voice ; then, with a bit of irony, " And they 
don't even discriminate against old maids." 

Her voice sounded to David so different from usual 
that he feared to continue his banter, as he might 
otherwise have done. He soon went to his room, while 
Robert remained standing against the railing in front 
of his aunt. 

As soon as David had left, Robert said, "I am 
almost sorry I took him over to the Daltons'. Mildred 
is prejudiced against him, and she seems to hate the 
sight of him." 

Miss Truesdale's blue eyes moved right and left 
with a quick, flint-like glitter. "So the fever has 
already set in?" 

" What do you mean, auntie? " Robert exclaimed. 

"Oh, nothing," she replied with a strange smile. 
" Just an observation." Then with a yawn-like stretch 
of her arms and a break in her voice she added, " My, 
Robert I how young you are ! " 



XXXIX 

The Daltons, consisting of husband and wife and 
the two daughters, were BostonianSy and this was 
their fourth summer at The Venetia, the property of 
Mrs. Dalton's brother, Dr. Coulton, an elderly physi- 
cian from Buffalo. The doctor, being a widower and 
childless, usually spent about six weeks here, and the 
rest of the summer the Daltons had the beautiful cot- 
tage to themselves. 

Mr. Henry Dalton was a native of Worcester, the 
son of a prosperous farmer, but he had not taken to 
farming. After a common school education he entered 
the employ of a jewelry manufacturer, where he 
served as a faithful clerk for twelve years, until the 
year of his marriage, when he entered into partner- 
ship with his brother-in-law, who was also ajewelry 
manufacturer in Boston on a very small scale. Henry 
Dalton was not what people would call a shrewd busi- 
ness man — at least, he did not look it — but he was 
deliberate and persistent in anything he undertook. 
He was tall, sparely built, and there was something 
about his sandy complexion, deep-set blue eyes, and 
light yet dragging gait, that gave him the appearance 
of bashfulness. Maybe he was bashful, for he was 
quiet except when in the company of his closest friends, 
and even then he curled his long, sandy mustache more 
than he talked, and laughed spontaneously and nat- 
urally, though with a " ha ha *' that sounded artificial. 
Through his industrious, unswerving qualities, his 
little business had developed into one of Boston's 
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largest jewelry establishments. Yet in spite of his 
financial success Henry Dalton was the same quiet, 
unassuming man he had been when a clerk in Worces* 
ten Judging by his clothes — always a plain business 
suit of Scotdi cloth, with a wrinkle across the middle 
of his coat in the back — ^you would never have guessed 
that this man drew a yearly dividend of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. His home, though on a fashionable / 
street and well kept up, was unpretentious. His 
parents having been Baptists, he followed in their foot- 
steps scrupulously, though he was not a narrow- 
minded man. He would listen to an irreverent story 
with his long fingers clasped around his knee, his head 
bent forward in an attentive attitude, and when it was 
time to laugh Henry Dalton would let his knee go, 
throw back his head, and '* ha ha " louder than any 
one else. The famous IngersoU Baptist story drew 
forth the loudest laugh Henry ever gave. And yet he 
was a good Baptist, an officer of his church, a personal 
friend of his minister, and put the biggest coin in the ^ 
contribution-basket. 

Henry Dalton had a silent respect for everybody. 
This included his wife and daughters. Although by no 
means a henpecked husband, an outsider might have 
suspected him of such a weakness. He might also 
have been suspected of being " under the thumb '' of 
his daughters, which suspicion would be equally 
erroneous. He simply loved his wife and children 
without making his authority noticeable. He let his 
wife attend to her duties, which were those of the 
household and the bringing up of her children, as he 
attended to his duties, without any interference. You 
could sooner turn the tide of Niagara than turn Henry 
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Dalton from what he considered his duty. Outside of 
his duties he was as soft and as easily influenced as a 
child. 

Mrs. Dalton understood Henry as few wives under- 
stand their husbands. She knew her power over him 
and also realized her limitations, and she never at- 
tempted to overstep the latter. She had been a Uni- 
' tarian, but since her marriage she attended service in 
her husband's church, without believing in it She 
was a fairly well-educated, quiet woman, and she 
wanted peace at any cost. She brought up her chil- 
dren in a luke-warm creed, though nominally as 
Baptists. She also understood her daughters as few 
mothers understand their children. She knew, for 
instance, that her eldest, Elizabeth, resembled herself 
more than her husband, and that Mildred resembled 
her only so far as her hair and eyes. There the re- 
semblance ceased. 

Of Elizabeth she had always been certain. She knew 

that her elder daughter possessed mediocre ability, had 

commonplace ambitions, and took a phlegmatic interest 

in things in general. After having graduated from the 

High School Elizabeth remained at home, reading 

occasionally and paying some attention to "society." 

/^ She was a " marrying girl,*' as friendly mothers often 

\ express it. This epithet described her accurately. 

\ Although she was now in her twenty-fourth year and 

was still single, no one would have thought of her as 

likely to remain an old maid. Of Mildred, on the other 

hand, her mother was never certain. She always 

watched her suspiciously. There was something of 

her father's silent stubbornness about Mildred. And 

though Mrs. Dalton did not believe in a college educa- 
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tion for girls — ^in her time pretty girls did not want to 
go to college — she made no objection when Mildred^ , 
decided to enter Smith's. However, secretly Mrs. / 
Dalton regretted the fact of her daughter attending 
college. With the matrimonial instinct of a mother, 
she feared the result of a girl's four " best " years 
spent out of " society." 

Usually a mother knows to which of her daughters 
a young man is " paying attention," even if she is a 
mother of seven ; and Mrs. Dalton knew who came to 
Elizabeth and who came to Mildred. Robert Trues- 
dale was the exception. He had been calling on the 
girls since they were at the high school, and he did not 
call oftener during Mildred's vacations from college. 
Yet there was something about Robert that made the 
mother think that he was Elizabeth's suitor. They 
were like brother and sister. They usually approved 
of the same things, liked the same books, had similar 
tastes in music, and, in fact, always agreed. In their 
conversations there was never a hitch, never a dispute, 
but simply a sort of unanimous verdict on the topic 
that happened to come under discussion. They usually 
both laughed at the same thing and at the same point. 
With Mildred it was different. He always agreed 
with her, or at least tried to, while she usually took 
the opposite view if he happened to advance an opinion, 
and if he finally surrendered she would twist the sub- 
ject until she at last held the opinion he had at first 
entertained. When Robert called on Elizabeth during 
Mildred's absence he went home with peaceful con- 
tentment, as when one lays down a novel with a happy 
ending, while if Mildred were present he felt as if the 
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hero had been killed in the last chapter. He was vexed 
every time and was angry all the way home. Yet the 
more she vexed him and the more he was angry, the 
more anxious he was to meet Mildred. He often re- 
solved in his heart never to advance an opinion, so as 
to give her no opportunity to disagree with him, but 
the more he tried to please her, the more he would get 
entangled and usually fared no better than he had on 
previous occasions. 



XL 



Five awkward days followed David's last visit at 
The Venetia, They had been peculiarly awkward days 
for David. He felt that there was something con- 
strained in Miss Truesdale's attitude toward himself; 
there was something unnatural in her look, her talk, 
and the usual freedom that had existed between them 
for so many years had gone. What surprised him 
most was her want of frankness in speaking to him ; 
her voice lacked the tone of comradeship to which he 
had so long been accustomed. In the early years he 
had been treated by her as a kind teacher might treat 
a favorite pupil, but for the last four or five their 
relationship was that of intimate friends. 

Robert's remark was true: she had shown more 
interest in David's career than in his own. Since his 
last year at college, David had called on Miss Trues- 
dale daily, and if he missed a day he received a sharp 
rebuke, softened with one of her kindest smiles for 
his forgetfulness. An ambitious youth must needs 
have a sympathizer, as a growing plant needs water, 
and in Miss Truesdale David had found more than a 
mere sympathizer. Her interest in all his efforts had 
been no less than his own. She read his verses with 
as much enthusiasm as he who had written them. 
Every little secret of his he disclosed to her, every 
suspicion that aroused his mind he told her. And yet; 
in spite of his intimacy with her, he really knew very 
little about her. He had never discussed her with any 
one, and what he had learned from her about herself 
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was only the simplest facts of her life, which any 
stranger might have been told for the mere asking. 
In fact, the engrossing selfishness and ambitions of 
youth had left him nothing else to think about but his 
poems. While he had always told her his plans, fan- 
cies, and even his imaginary love affairs, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing of her inner self. He thought of her 
as he would have thought of a favorite sister. Intimacy 
is often a blind instead of a window. In the case of 
Miss Truesdale it was a window, and an open one at 
that, and she looked into the innermost chambers of 
David's heart ; in the case of David it was a blind. The 
attitude of Miss Truesdale toward David was not the 
result of secrecy, but rather that of the tact of a woman 
of the world. She remained a closed book to David 
because she had never invited probing and because 
she had taken more interest in him than in herself. She 
had never given him the impression that there was 
anything about her worth knowing. And what young 
man does not love a good woman listener? What to 
other young men were other phases of selfishness, to 
David was poetry, his all absorbing passion. And for 
nearly thirteen years the noble Miss Truesdale had 
been the wise Joseph to interpret to David his dreams. 
True, he worshipped her, but it was only the worship 
of self after all, unconscious as it may have been on 
his part, and their relationship had gone on for so long 
a period without a marring ripple that it had become 
to him as natural as the rest of his existence. 

Since the second visit at the Daltons' he had begun 
to feel that there was something unusual in Miss 
Truesdale's attitude toward him. He could not detect 
wherein lay the difference, for she talked to him and 
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smiled as cheerfully as ever ; but he was conscious of 
something indefinable in her tone, in her look, in her 
very smile, and this consciousness made him feel that 
there must be something wrong. If he had inad- 
vertently offended her, he said to himself, she would 
have told him. She had always called his attention to 
his least little shortcoming with perfect frankness, and 
he had always accepted her criticism without a shade 
of bitterness; nay, he had welcomed it without 
affectation. 

He thought of this as he took a long stroll through 
the woods, not far from The Alhambra, and finally 
came to the conclusion that it was just a play of his 
imagination. For he was also conscious of another 
dawning sentiment which was at present somewhat 
disturbing him, so he blamed his roving imagination 
for all his peculiar notions and feelings. 

This dawning sentiment he had begun to feel after 
his last call on the Daltons\ Since then he had felt 
an inner commotion, as do the waters at the approach 
of a storm. 

The following morning he rose early, when there 
was yet a sharp chill in the air in spite of the bursting 
sun upon the mist rising from the water. He took a 
plunge into the lake and then a long stroll He walked 
to a point three miles and a half from the hotel, and 
when he had reached this place he yrondered how he 
had ever traversed the distance. H^ only remembered 
the voices of birds in the woods calling their mates, 
the hoarse lowing of a cow from a distant stable, the 
sound of unseen little animals and insects in the tall 
weeds on either side of his path, and the swishing of 
the damp grass against his boots. For though he had 
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been deep in thought he followed no particular line 
that he was conscious of. He had felt only an insati- 
able desire to walk on and on, endlessly. In his fancy, 
now and then he vaguely caught a glimpse of Mildred 
standing on the veranda against one of the supporting 
columns, as he and Robert left her the other day, or 
of her sitting in the rocking chair, with one arm raised 
above her head, and biting her lip as if in anger. He 
did not invite these fragmentary visions, nor did he 
think of them clearly, but they just came, paused a few 
seconds, passed away, and again returned. " No, she 
is not pretty," he said to himself, but he was no more 
conscious of the significance of these few words than 
he was of the bits of mental pictures that recurred to 
his mind. 

At the end of the three and a half mile limit there 
was a little lake which had its own name though it 
was a mere outlet of the large lake. The little body of 
water was much clearer than its parent and looked more 
flat, washing the beautiful white sand and tiny pebbles 
on the shore. A decayed, white, decorticated tree had 
lain there so long that the broken end was covered with 
a heap of earth, from which grass had sprouted, and 
its sides were completely bedecked with greenish yellow 
moss. The once top of this fallen tree lay in the water, 
black with rot. The lake was surrounded on three 
sides by the woods, which reached the very shore, and 
into this recess the sun stole, filling it with a warm 
lustre. 

With a long twig in his hand David sat down upon 
the fallen tree, threw his cap aside, and, first glancing 
at the horizon in front of him, rested his eyes finally 
upon the beautiful pebbles which seemed as if they 
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were cooing under the softly murmuring, advancing 
and receding crystal water. He sat a long time watch- 
ing it with the inner delight of the soul susceptible to 
beauty, and with the selfish joy of having it all to him- 
self. He moved his lips with a sort of an aching 
pleasure which overwhelmed his whole being. Yet 
nothing definite crossed his brain. The faint gleam of 
joy on his absorbed countenance emphasized the melan- 
choly underneath. 

Finally, as if awakening from a reverie, he consulted 
his watch and started back. The sun had risen much 
higher in the meantime and now permeated the screen- 
ing woods, dropping ragged patches of sunshine 
upon the leaf-trodden path. His mind began to clear 
from the poetic mist with which the enchanting morn- 
ing scene had enshrouded it. " I don't think I '11 call 
again on the Daltons," he said to himself. This reso- 
lution forced itself upon his mind without any pre- 
liminary links leading up to it. Then followed a string 
of disconnected musing. " Mrs. Dalton is charming," 
" Miss Elizabeth Dalton is exceptionally pretty," and 
** Mildred " (he could not think of her as Miss Mildred 
Dalton) — ^he suddenly felt some irritation and did not 
let this thought complete itself. " No, I don't think 
I '11 call ag^in on the Daltons," he repeated to himself 
with determination, as if some one was compelling 
him to the contrary. 

But as the thought about Mildred forced itself upon 
his attention again and again he quickened his pace 
and wrinkled his brows as if physically refusing it 
admittance. 

He arrived at the hotel long after everybody had 
breakfasted. Some of the guests had already left on 
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fishing excursions, while others were gathering their 
equipments for the same purpose, and still others were 
scattered over the long veranda and over the precipi- 
tous grove in front of the hotel, the men smoking 
indolently, the women basking in the sunny spots and 
gossiping. Here and there the panorama was enli- 
vened by some harmless flirtations along the veranda- 
railing. Miss Truesdale sat next to a distinguished- 
looking, white-mustached gentleman and exchanged a 
word with him now and then. Robert sat on the 
railing opposite his aunt, his pipe between his teeth, 
and gazed blankly at some children romping upon a 
mossy rock in front of the veranda. 

''You duffer!'' exclaimed Robert, on beholding 
David approach the veranda. ''I didn't hear you 
leave this morning.'* 

Miss Truesdale slightly inclined her head in David's 
direction, then with a scarcely perceptible frown quickly 
turned to the old gentleman at her side and made some 
remark in an unsteady voice. 

"Am I late for breakfast?" asked David, his cap 
in his hand and wiping the moisture from his forehead. 

" There may be some remnants left," Robert replied, 
" though I 'm afraid you are late for the blueberries. 
But if you have the blues, you may have something 
else and yet taste blueberries." 

"You ought to get six months for such a pun," 
laughed David, mounting the steps of the veranda. 

He bade Miss Truesdale good morning, but she 
seemed to be so absorbed in the old gentleman at her 
side that she did not hear him. 

As David was entering the hotel Robert asked, 
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" Would you like to row down to The Venetia after 
breakfast?" 

Miss Truesdale turned an attentive ear to Robert's 
question, though still looking in the direction of the 
old gentleman. 

" No, I Ve just taken a long walk. Bob, and I would 
rather stay here/' 

Robert turned around, glanced at the lake, then said, 
" Would you like to go down to the Daltons', auntie? " \ 

She hesitated half a minute, then answered, " Yes, I / 
think it would be pleasant on the water this morning." ^ 



XLI 

David felt a little disturbed at the evident ill-f eeling* 
of Miss Truesdale toward him, though he could not 
conjecture what his offense might have been. His 
friends did not return till sunset, and David spent the 
day in walking, rowing, and smoking. Whether he 
was conscious of it or not, it was not Miss Truesdale's 
attitude toward him that really made him restless. He 
/ was fighting against a new feeling that was growing 
s. upon him. Yes, it was growing, and it was growing 
\ fast The impalpable discontent, with a vague hope 
of something he knew not what, which had suddenly 
taken possession of him several days before, was now 
filling his whole being. It was not that he feared to 
say to himself that Mildred had aroused his fancy — ^he 
had often acknowledged to himself fancies for pretty 
women; but never before had such a fancy taken pos- 
session of him in the form of a gradual, fast growth. 
His was a mind that Hashed in a single instant, whether 
it was a new idea or a resolution regarding an impor- 
tant event of his life, and he detested some people with 
the same irrational quickness of judgment that he 
formed a fancy for others. Knowing his weakness, 
he would therefore not admit to himself that Mildred 
was the cause of his present perturbation. 

As the day wore on, the absence of Miss Truesdale 
and Robert made him more restless, and frag^mentary 
visions again began to play hide and seek with his 
imagination. Now it was a picture of the Dalton family 
seated on the veranda, Miss Truesdale next to the 
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mother, Robert chatting with the girls (David saw only 
Mildred in his imagination) ; then it was Mildred 
standing at the head of the stairs, or Mildred sitting 
in a rocking chair and biting her lips, with an angry 
cloud on her face. 

When he tired of walking, he rowed, and out upon 
the calm waters he said to himself with sudden deter- 
mination, " No, I must keep away from her — I must — 
I must." And unexpectedly, though entirely discon- 
nected from his present thoughts, a picture of his good 
old father wending his way to the synagogue on Fri- 
day night appeared before him; his old father with 
his rosy cheeks and damp hair walking briskly toward 
the Jewish house of worship. He could see no con- 
nection between this mental picture and his other v. 
thoughts, but it nevertheless made him repeat with a 
firmer determination, " I must keep away from her — I 
must — ^I must." 

His friends returned toward evening. Miss Trues- 
dale smiled at him in her usual way, except for a slight 
flush in her face, and asked him how he had spent the 
day, and Robert teased him for having missed good 
company. David replied demurely to both. 

Later Robert said, " Mildred is going to have a 
graduation party next Tuesday — ^you know she was 
graduated from SmithVthis June — ^would n't you like 
to go up? I know there will be a bevy of pretty girls 
from the other lakes," he added with a sly wink. 

David puffed at his pipe, making no reply. 

" What 's the cause of your sadness? '' asked Robert 
gaily. 

David smiled and said, " Is n't the prospect of meet- 
ing pretty girls a good cause for sadness? " 
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'^You cynic! I'm afraid you have carried on a 
lively flirtation here while my back has been turned. 
Next time I shall not leave you alone." 

A short silence followed. Miss Truesdale soon 
appeared, and as she sat down next to Robert, she took 
in David's countenance in a single glance. 

"I have made up my mind to go back home the 
latter part of next week/' David said, without loddng 
at either Robert or Miss Truesdale. 

Miss Truesdale gave him a quick, silent glance, and 
Robert said, "Why such haste? We shall only stay 
the week after next, and you agreed to stay with us till 
then." 

Miss Truesdale rocked her chair in silence. 

" I thought I might be able to do some work here, 
but I find it impossible," David rejoined. 

" But it is only a week longer," protested Robert 

David made no reply. 

"Your change of mind has been made rather sud- 
denly,*' resumed Robert in an annoyed tone. 

Nothing more was said about it that day. This was 
on a Tuesday. Two days later David received an invi- 
tation to Mildred's party. 

The invitation was in the ordinary formal way. 
David read it over, and was about to replace it in the 
envelope, when he again glanced at it, and finally 
stowed it away in his breast pocket A few minutes 
later he walked to a secluded comer and looked at the 
invitation again, surreptitiously, as if he were glancing 
at counterfeits of his own fabrication. The invitation 
was written. He knew it was Mildred's handwriting, 
and he felt an indescribable nearness to it, as if he 
looked on the face of a friend. He scanned the words 
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again and again, or, rather, he held a sort of com- 
munion with the writer. He found himself studying 
the delicate chirography, as one often does on receiving 
a letter from a total stranger, to trace the character of 
the writer. The writing pleased him because it was not 
the ordinary girl's hand, which smacks of the school- 
room. Then he noted carefully how she had written 
his name, with an unconscious thrill of pleasure. Was 
she also conscious of the nearness of her name to his — 
the only two names on the sheet? He did not ask 
himself this question, but he felt a secret delight, as if 
he were rubbing elbows with her. Another look, and 
the invitation was in his pocket. 

" I saw there was a letter for you, David," Robert 
said, meeting him a little later. 

" Yes, it was an invitation from Miss Dalton to her 
party,*' he replied. 

" You are going, of course? *' 

" 1 11 see— 1 11 think it over." 

" You make me sick, Dave I " burst out Robert im- 
patiently. " You weigh your steps as if you were to 
be presented at the Court of St. James." 

" You know. Bob, I never cared for parties. I am 
not boasting of this — it is one of my faults, but I can't 
overcome this aversion to society." 

" Dave, it is your darned self-consciousness. You 'd 
better make up your mind that this world is n't made 
up of Homers, Shakespeares, and Goethes, and be a 
man like the rest of us." 

"It's a good thing the world isn't made up of 
Homers, Shakespeares, and Goethes," said David, smil- 
ing. " For we should then perhaps tolerate one another 
less than we do now." 
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" I think Mildred — ^Miss Dalton — ^is right You are 
conceited I " burst out Robert again, with unconcealed 
anger. , 

'^ I am glad you told me this, Bob/' said David in an 
intensely calm voice. "' If that is what she thinks of 
me, I have no business in her house/' 

Robert flushed ; he regretted having let that remark 
drop. 

'' I 'm sorry, Dave/' he said after a moment's pause. 
*^ I should n't have said that It was wrong of me. 
But you have really exhausted my patience. The 

Daltons think so well of you, and — and " he 

checked himself and blushed to the top of his white 
forehead. 

Sadness spread over David's countenance. He 
could not speak for a moment Robert was like a 
brother to him, and nothing he could say would offend 
David. " I assure you, Bob, I bear you no ill feeling 
for what you have said," replied David in a somewhat 
quavering tone. " Nor do I think the worse of Miss 
Dalton for having expressed her opinion of me so 

frankly. But since I now know this " he could 

not finish what was in his mind. 

Robert realized that he had hurt his friend's feelings, 
and, apologizing again, made another feeble attempt 
at persuasion, then dropped the subject 



XLII 

The following Tuesday was a dreary day for David. 
Miss Truesdale's attitude toward him had become a 
little more natural, but Selfishness had again put her 
blindfolding hand over his eyes. He was not thinking 
of his protectress, of her to whom he owed much that 
was best in him. Less altruistic sentiments had taken 
possession of him. However, had it not been his fear 
that he might offend Miss Truesdale by so doing, he 
would have left the day after his last talk with Robert. 
In the morning he walked down to the boat-house with 
his friends and saw them off for The Venetia, looking 
wistfully after the boat imtil it dimmed in the distance. 
Now he felt something tugging at his heart, but he did 
not wish to think of the Daltons, and he turned toward 
the woods and tried to put his mind on his work ; but 
the more he forced the unwelcome thoughts away, the 
more they crowded upon his brain. He was really not 
angry with Robert or with Mildred, but with himself. 
Why should he give this impression of conceit? She 
had only expressed her frank opinion of the impression 
he had given her. Given to self-analyzation, and very 
often to self-condemnation, he began to search his own 
heart — ^the key to all hearts — ^but he could find no trace 
of conceit there. All his plans were laid in the future ; 
for the present he claimed nothing for himself. His 
self-confidence— of this he admitted he had an abun- 
dance — ^was only the steam power, so to speak, that 
urged him on, on, spurring his ambitions, stimulating 
his imagination ; it had never filled him with vanity or 
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overestitnation of himself. This self-study at length 
resulted in arousing his anger, not unmixed with bit- 
terness, against Mildred. What right had she to judge 
him so superficially? She had scarcely spoken to him. 
He now said to himself that he was glad he had not 
gone to her graduation party, and he persuaded him- 
self that he was dismissing this subject from his mind 
for good. And yet, he walked around all day, gloomy, 
perturbed, restless. 

At sunset he was waiting anxiously for the return 
of his friends, and in his anxiety there was not so much 
the desire for them as the feeling of expecting a l<xig- 
awaited message from home. Night settled and they 
had not come. The shadows of darkness brought 
shades of deeper gloom over him, so much so that the 
joyous voices of the other hotel guests jarred him and 
annoyed him beyond endurance. He was shivering 
with cold, for in spite of the warm days the nights 
were often frosty, yet he chose to recline in a chair on 
the veranda, silently puffing at his pipe, rather than 
go indoors. 

At last, at nearly eleven o'clock. Miss Truesdale and 
Robert returned by the lake steamer. David asked 
them mechanically whether they had had a pleasant 
time, and Miss Truesdale replied just as mechanically. 
Robert stood silent for a moment, then said something 
about a headache and retired to his room. Miss Trues* 
dale sat down near David, rocked her chair slowly, and 
passed a few remarks with him, but soon bade him 
good-night and retired also. 

David remained alone on the veranda. He was 
becoming conscious of a yet indefinable hope dawning 
in his heart He knew nothing about what that hope 
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was, for he expected nothing, and yet a secret voice 
was chiming something sweet in his ear. In a moment 
his disposition changed. 

He came into the room he shared with Robert 
quietly, lest he might awaken his friend, and began 
to undress in the dark. 

"I*m not asleep yet, Dave," said Robert, as he 
tossed on his bed. " I have a fearful headache, and I 
believe I 've caught a bad cold." 

" It may be just fatigue," said David. " Probably 
it will pass overnight." 

He thought he heard Robert sigh softly, and his 
own heart began to beat faster, though he knew not 
why. 

" No, it is n't fatigue," said Robert, again tossing on 
his bed. " I believe I have some fever." 

David continued to undress in silence. Some unac*> 
countable sensation stirred him. 

"Are you asleep, Dave?" Robert's voice sounded 
huskily a few minutes later, after David had got in 
bed. 

" No, I never fall asleep instantly." 

A few seconds of silence. 

" Do you ever feel so despondent that life does n't 
seem to you to be worth a tinker's dam?" Robert 
asked again, in a voice suggesting a melancholy smile. 

" You know I am a fellow of moods," replied David, 
almost catching his breath. > s 

" I mean so despondent that you don't care whether \ 
you wake up the next morning or continue to sleep eter- / 
nally?" And Robert's bed creaked again. 

" Such is life. Bob," David answered simply, fearing 
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to question his bosom-friend as he would have done on 
other occasions. 

Brief silence again. 

"You have always given me your theories about 
women/' Robert soon resumed, in a somewhat stifled 
voice, "but I tell you no theories will solve woman. 
You may flatter yourself you know a woman, but you 
may be her most intimate friend a lifetime and be 
none the wiser. A mere slip of a girl knows a man 
in two seconds, while an old Faust may rack his brain 
in vain to understand a Marguerite/' 

In some mysterious way this abstract philosophical 
theory quickened David's pulse and set his heart gal- 
loping. But he asked for no explanation. He merely 
said, " You know what Balzac said." 

Soon both beds creaked in the dark, silent room, but 
hours passed before either of the friends fell asleep. 



XLIII 

David arose early the following morning, took a 
plunge in the lake and a longer tramp than usual. 
Returning to the hotel, he met Miss Truesdale coming 
out of the dining-room. She bade him good-morning 
and avoided his eye. David inquired whether Robert 
had been down to breakfast, and she answered in the 
affirmative and added that he had a bad cold. He went 
up to their room and found Robert stretched out on the 
bed, fully dressed. He answered David's questions 
with his face turned ceilingward. He said his head- 
ache was a little better, but that every bone in his body 
ached. David wished to talk to him with his usual 
frankness, but something in Robert's voice forbade 
him. 

David hung around the veranda all day, feeling as 
if some link had snapped between him and his friends, 
for no earthly reason that he could think of. Miss 
Truesdale seemed to be absorbed in a book all the 
forenoon, and showed no inclination for talk, and 
Robert stuck to his room, showing himself now and 
then with flushed cheeks and sad eyes. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon he came up to David and said 
in a forced voice, "I want you to do me a favor, 
Dave.*' 

David listened almost breathlessly. 

" I promised Miss Elizabeth Dalton to take her out 
rowing this afternoon, but I don't believe I can go. 
Will you row down and tell her I could n't come? " 

"I'll go immediately. Bob," David replied, some- 
what trembling. 
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As David walked down to the boat-house he noticed 
clouds fast gathering in the sky. He feared heavy 
ram, If not a storm, and the old boatman, as he loos- 
ened the cord of the boat, corroborated his fears. 
" Don't go too far, young man," he said, moving the 
boat toward David and raising his head to the sky. 
" You may get a drop or two if you stay out too long." 

David said nothing, but adjusted his seat, set the 
left oar against the dock, gave the boat a shove, and 
was soon steering his way toward The Venetia. A 
few minutes later he thought he heard some one calling 
him from the shore, but a clap of thunder silenced the 
voice and he began to ply his oars as fast as his muscles 
would permit, something throbbing at his heart and 
brain. 

The sky was fast turning black, and David began to 
feel its effect upon the water, which was now dark 
and full of broad folds. He was excited without think- 
ing of anything, only conscious of his agitation, and 
the approaching storm stirred in him the strange fas- 
cination of facing danger. Soon there was heard 
another rumbling in the skies, echoing from the rocky 
islands with the sound of fast rolling stones, and he 
began to feel that he was not moving as fast as before. 
A wind was sweeping the surface of the lake, and it 
looked as if the clouds were being driven away, but 
after the wind there was a momentary lull, then another 
clap of thunder, clouds rushing westward with furious 
blackness, a quick flash of lightning, and a thunderous 
roar, which seemed to come from the depth of the 
lake, from the distant islands, from the sky, from 
everywhere at the same time. A sweat burst all over 
David's body, and he looked in the direction of The 
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Venetia. He had not yet reached Fork Island, which 
was only half way. Notwithstanding the cold wind, 
he pulled off his coat, removed his cap, and, wrinkling 
his brows, pulled at his oars with renewed vigor, and 
in spite of the rough waves he soon circled around 
Fork Island and beheld the cottage in the distance. 
In the meantime the lightning was blinking more per- 
sistently, and soon little bubbles appeared on the water. 
David was now saturated with perspiration, and in 
his excitement he was unconscious of the rain-drops. 

When he reached the landing at The Venetia the 
sky was black with inky clouds and the lake full of 
bubbles. He was drenched to his skin, though he was 
unconscious of the fact as he tried to steady the boat 
and, with the oar stuck in the sand of the shallow 
shore, was forcing a landing. At last he jumped out 
of the boat, with the water dripping from his hair and 
clothes, and had begun to tie the boat to the landing- 
post, when he heard some one running down the 
wooden staircase. His heart almost stood still for an 
instant, and, turning around, he beheld Mildred stand- 
ing under an umbrella. 

David stood speechless for a few seconds, awkwardly 
pulling his coat on and blushing in spite of his wet 
cheeks. 

Mildred also seemed dumb for a minute, then, with 
a suppressed exclamation, said, "It is you, Mr. 
Sphardi ! What made you come in such a rain? '* 

He was still busying himself with his coat, and 
Mildred also overlooked the fact that it was raining 
hard and she had not offered him part of her shelter. 

Somehow on meeting Mildred the first time David 
had not felt the shyness which he usually felt on first 
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meeting people, but now he felt awkward and was 
abnost trembling at the sight of her. 

** How thoughtless of me ! " she soon cried out, and 
came dose to him with her umbrella. 

The dampness of his clothes, the fast-falling rain, 
and Mildred's nearness had all contributed to the fever- 
ish heat which he now felt, and, wiping his burning 
face, he delivered his message. 

''The idea of Robert asking you to go in this 
weather 1 '' she said in an almost wounded tone, and a 
sudden flush of color dyed her cheeks. Then she 
added, " My sister could not go out any way ; she also 
is slightly indisposed ; '' and she again blushed deeply, 
some sadness spreading over her face. 

A brief pause. 

" But I hope you won't refuse to come up to the 
house now," she soon said with a suggestion of re- 
proval in her voice. 

David felt the reproach, and it filled his heart with 
unaccountable joy. 

*' I am now your prisoner," he answered with a soft 
laugh and a glance at her face. 

" It is kind of you to confess that my company is 
as bad as imprisonment." 

"This shows my conceit," he returned in a delib- 
erate tone, raising his eyes to hers. 

They now reached the cottage and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalton on the porch. David was introduced to 
Mr. Dalton, who pressed his hand very cordially and 
made some remarks about the weather. After a space, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalton excused themselves, and Mildred 
and David remained on the porch. 

" I am afraid the rain is good for some time," David 
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remarked for want of any other subject to break the 
embarrassing silence which had ensued. 

" And will keep you a prisoner longer than your sen- 
tence/' she said, taking in by a single look his damp, 
burning cheeks, and his long, tousled hair sticking to 
his well defined forehead, giving more prominence to 
his sharp features. " But, then, when you gain your 
liberty, you '11 enjoy it the more," she added, smiling. 

Her irony somewhat soothed his heart. And how 
musical the splashing of the rain sounded just then, 
and the groan of the branches of the surrounding 
trees, twisted and swung by the winds ! How all the 
voices around the cottage were blended in weird 
harmony ! 

"Hope deferred is agony prolonged," he retorted 
with equal irony. 

Again she looked at him boldly, though there was 
almost an expression of torture in her face. 

" Why did n't you come yesterday? " she asked him 
a moment later. Her voice sounded subdued, yet it 
was more distinct than if it had been shrill. 

He paused before he answered. 

" Well, you see, I don't dance, and feared I might 
be jealous of the other fellows." 

"Why do you insist on trifling?" she spoke in a 
vexed tone. "Robert told me that you were always 
so frank and sincere." 

"That's the truth: I don't dance," he reiterated 
evasively. 

" But that is n't the reason which kept you away ; " 
she looked at him persistently. 

" In a crowd I feared I might not be able to show 
my conceit" 
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She moved in her seat as if she had been stung, and, 
leaning forward in her habitual pose» holding her 
chin between her thumb and closed fist, she said 
angrily, " He had no business to repeat that to you/' 

" Are you quite sure you did not want him to repeat 
it? ** he asked, his voice now ringing natural, with the 
tone of his usual candor. 

She looked baffled for a moment 

" I never indicated to him that he might repeat it," 
she said, slightly trembling. 

" He told me in a moment of anger, because I had 
told him I was not coming," David said calmly. " He 
didn't mean to betray your confidence, and it was 
because of his deep friendship for you that he blurted 
it out inadvertently." 

Two rosy spots appeared on her face near the cheek- 
bones. 

'*Then why didn't you want to come?" she again 
pressed him for a direct answer* 

"Because I was sure you wouldn't miss me," he 
again resorted to an evasion. 

He thought he heard her catch her breath. 

"You should not be so self-conscious," she said, 
evidently willing to press him no further. 

Slightly turning, David noticed an open book lying 
on the chair next to his, and, with the instinct of an 
omnivorous reader, he took it in his hand and glanced 
at its title. 

" Ah, ' Daniel Deronda '—do you like it? " he asked, 
feeling some kinship between the book and himself. 
David did not notice the deep blush suffusing her 
countenance. 

Instead of a direct answer she said, somewhat con- 
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fuscdly, " My uncle is a great lover of George Eliot, 
and he has here the whole set. ' Deronda ' is rather 
interesting." 

"* Daniel Deronda' is the least natural of her 
books," said David, as if glad of the opportunity to 
criticise. "It is artificial and does not ring true. 
Besides, Daniel is impossible." He paused abruptly 
and there was a frown of irritation on his face. 

" Why, I think Daniel a noble character." 

" The character may appear noble," retorted David, '» 
with the same frown of irritation, "but the composi- \ 
tion of this character is all wrong — ^all wrong. It is i 
like an edifice of Gothic style with Doric columns and { 
facial bas-reliefs of Egyptian design ; it is a structure j 
of noble features inharmoniously put together. The 
Daniel in real life would never have tolerated Mor- 
decai, and he would have been drawn to Gwendolin 
rather than to Mirah. George Eliot did not under- 
stand him thoroughly enough — ^I mean psychologically 
— ^and she had not fathomed him to his full depth; 
especially the Jew which she had intended to make of 
Daniel." 

Mildred only listened and watched the agitation in 
David's face. The subject was strange to her, and 
she knew scarcely enough about it even for a super- 
ficial argument. 

" You are also a Jew, are you not? " she asked in a 
tone as if this were a continuation of the discussion 
of Daniel Deronda. 

" Rather racially than religiously," he said with a 
smile. 

" I did n't know there were two kinds of Jews," she 
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said, regaining her composure, and her voice now 
sounded light and friendly. 

" All Jews look alike to you/' he returned in a tone 
as if her remarks had offended him. 

'* Now, you know I did n't mean it in that sense/' 
she said, looking at him with warm sympathy. ** I 
mean, don't you believe, like Daniel Deronda, in a 
Jewish nationality?" 

There appeared a cynical smile upon David's face. 
This simple question raised a storm in his mind, but 
he only said in a semi-jesting tone, " Don't you see, 
Daniel suddenly discovered that he was a Jew, and 
wished to celebrate his discovery by making of his 
people a nation again — ^with himself as the king per- 
haps" — David laughed — ^'^ while I have discovered 
that I am not Jew enough and wish to celebrate my 
discovery by destroying what little of the Jewish 
nationality is left" He then raised his eyes, without 
looking at her, and added, ** It has already cleared up. 
I had better hurry." 

** And gain your liberty," she said in a tone as if 
she were finishing his sentence. 

"And gain my liberty/' he repeated mechanically, 
looking somewhat sad, but not at her. 

She accompanied him down the wooded slope and 
the staircase to the landing. Neither of them said 
hardly anything on the way. 

As he was about to get into the boat she stretched 
out her hand and said, "Will you forgive me, Mr. 
Sphardi?" 

All his blood rushed to his face as he clasped her 
hand and said almost emotionally, "You have never 
offended me. Miss Dalton." 
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She stood still, her hands behind her, while he was 
working the boat out of the shallow shore. 

As he finally pulled at the oars in deeper water he 
nodded to her and she bowed. Then she slowly 
mounted the stairs. At the top she turned around and 
looked at the boat below, but, noticing David raise his 
eyes in her direction, she quickly faced the cottage. 



XLIV 

David rowed back home with a great joy in his 
heart The joy was so sweet that he did not permit 
himself to analyze the cause of it He was conscious 
only of universal happiness. The sun, which had 
reappeared and was now slowly declining in the midst 
of streaks of pale yellow and gold, seemed to him full 
of repose and peaceful grandeur ; the lake, recovering 
from its erstwhile commotion, was still swaying in 
vast waves, but with a panting of relief; and the rocky 
islands about him, too, seemed to rest in a halo of fine 
bluish mist His thoughts were vague and shifting. 
What recurred to him again and again with any defi- 
niteness was the fact that though he had met Mildred 
only three times he felt as if he had known her since 
his earliest childhood. When he was introduced to 
her he had felt as if she were an old friend, and he 
unconsciously talked to her as to an old friend. He 
could have called her by her first name when he first 
met her. And he now thought, vaguely, of their 
arguments, of her general attitude toward him. What 
he could not forget was her eyes; and it was her 
eyes that told him more than volumes of languages, 
could have. He could not admit to himself that she 
loved him, but he saw in her a sjrmpathizer. 

On returning to the hotel, he found Miss Truesdale 
and Robert sitting side by side, with an emphatic 
silence which denoted that they had been having a 
confidential talk about something disagreeable. There 
was sadness in Robert's face, and Miss Truesdale, too, 
seemed out of humor. 
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" Were you caught in the rain? " Robert asked, with 
a forced smile. 

"I didn't get very wet/' David answered cheer- 
fully, though annoyed at the displeased faces of his 
friends. 

" Did you see Miss Elizabeth? *' 

" No, I only saw her sister, and she told me Miss 
Elizabeth was slightly indisposed and could not have 
gone out any way/' 

Robert looked at David intently, as if he wished 
to read in his face more than his words conveyed. 

" Did you have to wait long until the rain stopped? " 
Robert asked again, slightly trembling as he said this, 
and raising and lowering his eyelids. 

"About half an hour." And instantly he added, 
"We sat on the veranda and chatted, so the time 
passed rapidly." David felt that he owed it to Robert 
to tell him the last, too, so he told him the substance 
of their conversation. 

Robert said nothing. Miss Truesdale turned red 
and watched David's face for a moment, then she 
turned her eyes in the opposite direction and looked 
long and wistfully in the distance. Soon the dinner- 
bell rang and, without speaking, they all rose. 



XLV 

David's overwhelming happiness lasted only till it 
had grown dark. In the evening he paced up and 
down in front of the hotel behind the intervening trees. 
A deep sadness gradually crept over him. The sadness 
came as uninvited, and with no more definite cause, 
than his recent joy. Then, slowly, like witches mak- 
ing their way from a gruesome hiding, lurid thoughts 
were taking shape in his easily excitable brain. And 
his heart acted in harmony with his brain, for it sud- 
denly filled with bitterness and anguish. He now let 
kx>se all his lurking little thoughts, which had been 
secreted behind his brain, waiting for admission. He 
saw clearly what his joy had meant a few hours before. 
He saw clearly, too, what Robert's expression meant, 
and he jumped at the conclusion that Miss Truesdale's 
change of attitude toward him arose from the same 
source. Once admitting this thought, David's imagi- 
nation was all on fire; his whole being was thrown 
into feverish agitation. His love for Mildred, which 
had just been budding, scarcely unfolding its tiny coil 
of sprouting life, suddenly burst open with an aching 
rapture ; it opened as one cruelly tears open a bulb and 
unfolds its little leaves prematurely. What had been 
a mere vague sensation but a few hours before was 
now a burning fever in his veins ; every fibre in him 
was throbbing with a great heat and passion and was 
maddening in intensity. With his head down he 
walked back and forth like a madman, feeling the open 
space all about him stifling in its closeness. He now 
remembered that several years before he had made a 
vow in the secrecy of his heart, in a moment of delib- 
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erate, lucid contemplation, to keep away from women. 
Although he had long realized that his love for Miss 
Dunkelheimer had been a mere fancy, he remembered 
with what fierceness that fancy had taken possession 
of him and had practically wiped out a year of his 
active life. It was after that episode that he outlined 
his future life before him with the methodical delibera- 
tion of a philosopher. He also reasoned that day with 
philosophical logic. He was already wedded to poetry, 
he then said to himself, and any other infatuation/ 
would bring him only misery. 

In this state of silent agony he tramped back and 
forth until all the hotel guests had turned in for sleep, 
and the hotel clerk had turned off the lights. 

When David entered his room the sound of Robert 
stirring, evidently awake, aroused all his affection for 
his friend. 

"Bob," David said in a weak, yet agitated voice, 
seating himself on his own bed, " we have been friends 
since we were young boys, and we have always been 
frank toward .one another. There is something on 
your mind, Bob— something you bear against me. 
Perhaps I did unconsciously wrong you." 

David's voice almost broke. His own words made 
him feel what the friendship of Robert and his aunt 
had been to him. 

A short pause followed. 

" Yes, there is something on my mind " Robert 

faltered in a painful tone, and paused abruptly. 

David could not speak again. He sat on his bed, 
his head buried between his hands, the arteries at his 
temples throbbing painfully. " I must never go near 
her," he said to himself with a deep sigh as he threw 
himself on the bed. 
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In spite of all the arguments Robert advanced the 
following momingy David determined to leave for 
home the next day. Neither mentioned Mildred's 
name» but she was in the minds of both as they dis- 
cussed this sudden departure. 

As David sat on the veranda next to Robert and his 
aunt the same afternoon, they heard the fast, cuckoo- 
like sound of an approaching naphtha launch. Robert 
was the first to notice it and said in a weak voice, 
*' There are the Daltons coming." David grew pale, 
and bit the stem of his pipe. 

"Let us walk down to receive them,** said Miss 
Truesdale. Robert rose and said, "Will you come 
along, Dave?'' 

But David remained sitting in his chair, as if he 
were nailed to it. He felt so hot now that he blew his 
breath to relieve himself. He looked dismally in the 
distance, his eyes intense with the gleam of white 
heat, his face agitated with emotion. 

Soon the merry voices of thp Misses Dalton were 
heard as they walked up the veranda stairs on the 
north, and a moment later they stood before him, 
Robert lagging half a step behind, and back of him 
followed Mr. and Mrs. Dalton and Miss Truesdale. 

" Is it not mean of Robert to get well before we had 
a chance to call on him?" laughed Elizabeth, putting 
this interrogation to David. 

David was now standing in front of Mildred, who 
did not look as lively as usual. He grew confused 
and fumbled his pipe awkwardly. 
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"Isn't this a charming view?*' remarked Mildred, 
turning toward the lake. 

In the meanwhile the others had come near, and they 
were soon all seated in a group. 

"This must be particularly inspiring for a poet/* 
commented Mrs. Dalton, turning to David, as the 
environment had become the topic of conversation. 

David smiled as a matter of duty, but found no 
words to rejoin. 

"We should like to make up a party for next 
Monday and visit all the islands and lakes around 
here," resumed Mrs. Dalton a moment later. "Will 
you join us, Mr. Sphardi?" 

"Mr. Sphardi is going to leave to-morrow," re- 
sponded Miss Truesdale, who sat close to Mrs. Dalton, 
in a low tone. 

Mildred gave a quick glance in David's direction, 
changed color, and instantly turned her head the other 
way. 

" I understood you to say the other day, Mr. Sphardi, 
that you would remain here till the end of next week," 
said Mrs. Dalton. 

David grew paler and said, " I thought I could do 
some work here, but I find it is impossible." 

Mildred still had her face turned away, but though 
her ears were ringing, she was listening to what was 
being said. 

" Young men are fickle," laughed Mrs. Dalton. 

Soon a new topic was brought up and was carried 
on chiefly by Mr. and Mrs. Dalton and Miss Truesdale. 
Elizabeth, her eyes fixed upon Robert, was putting to 
him some questions, to which he replied half mechan- 
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icallyt while Mildred and David, loddng in opposite 
directions, were silent listeners. 

** Let us take a walk in the woods/' suggested Eliza- 
beth, turning to everybody present ^ The woods here 
are lovely/' and she looked yearningly at Robert 

Mrs. Dalton seconded the proposition, and the party 
soon started for the woods, which were about a quarter 
of a mile from the hotel. David naturally accompanied 
them, though with no little embarrassment, his blood 
seething through his veins, his brain feverish, think- 
ing of nothing. Mrs. Dalton paired off with her hus- 
band. Miss Truesdale between them, Elizabeth endear- 
ingly clung to Robert, and David almost unconsciously 
found himself by the side of Mildred. The last two 
walked in perfect silence, as if they were performing 
the most painful duty, until they reached the woods. 

At the entrance of the woods there was a broad 
road, slimy in places and covered with broken twigs, 
but after a space it forked off into diverse narrow 
paths. Elizabeth, with her arm linked through 
'' Robert's, pulled him into the path other than the one 
taken by the elders in front of them, and Mildred and 
David pursued the same way as the Daltons and Miss . 
Truesdale. 

"Shouldn't we better get ahead of them?" said 
Mildred to David in a peculiarly timid voice, moticm- 
ing to the three in front 

In a moment they were ahead on the narrow, sunless 
path, walking side by side, the voices of the grass 
insects, a bird chirping somewhere in the trees, sound- 
ing very distinctly above the low tones of the people 
behind them. The stillness of the forest added embar- 
rassment to their long silence. As for David, the 
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gradually deepening solitude, the odor of the woods, 
the suggestive carolling of a bird in the distance, and. 
the nearness of Mildred were maddening his senses. 
All the thoughts that had crossed his brain the previous 
night had suddenly fled as if by a magic touch. He 
was conscious only of the beauty about him. His heart 
was beating with a thousand sentiments, his head was. 
swimming in a hallucination of enthralling, entrancing - 
sounds, he felt as if he were hugged to Nature's bosom, 
and the freshness and the warmth of the clasp of her 
tight embrace were all exhausted into him and breath- 
ing through him. 

"When are you going?" finally Mildred broke the 
silence in a scarcely audible voice. 

There was now a brief pause. Her voice almost 
irritated him because it made him the more conscious 
of her nearness. 

" To-morrow morning." 

They walked on in silence. 

" I thought you said you were going to stay here 
longer — ^until Miss Truesdale left," she said, half 
turning her face toward him. 

" Yes, I had so intended," he spoke with an evident 
effort, looking absently at his own moving feet. 

They now reached where the narrow path branched 
off, the direct line cutting through to the lake and the 
other farther into the forest. They turned into the 
latter, which was not well trodden but was full of 
leaves and twigs and still narrower than the former. 
Mildred bent down and picked up a twig, David gain- 
ing a step absently. 

She again broke the silence, hearing the people 
behind following the former path. 
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^'You seem to hate company/^ she said, with a 
forced stnile» turning her face to him as if nothing 
disturbed her. "Is solitude a freak of the poets?" 
The last she added with a tinge of ridicule. 

David gave her a glance as if he had been hurt 
She enjoyed the effect of her words. 

They now both stopped. In front of them lay a 
fallen tree, obstructing their passage, but, owing to 
its massive size and the abundance of branches at one 
end, one could walk under it by stooping low. 

" There is always some barrier even in the best of 
roads," David said with a smile, turning his face 
toward her. 

"The barrier isn't insurmountable," she said with 
a flushed face. " We can pass under it or walk arotmd 
— ^there," and she turned to the left, where footprints 
were noticeable. 

A short pace from (he fallen tree there lay another 
tree quite flat, part of its trunk indicating the impres- 
sion of many feet. 

" Would n't you like to rest a bit? '* she asked. 

His long silence had only suppressed many accumu- 
lating sentiments. He could not indulge in pleasantries 
when all his emotions were arousing in him a realiza- 
tion of the realities of life. Her remark about poets 
still hurt him. He wished to talk and lighten the 
burden of his feelings, and this subject suggested itself 
because of his great passion. 

"Yes, poets are freaks," he said, as if calling her 
to account for her remark. " So is the cyclone a freak 
in his savage attacks, so is the lark freakish in her 
upward flight, so are the waves freaks in their bois- 
terous rolls and leaps, so is the lightning freakish in 
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blinking across the horizon. The poet's freak is soli- 
tude," he repeated, more madness filling his breast; 
*^ but he is often less lonesome in his solitude than in 
the midst of multitudes. The poet is like the strings \ 
of a harp, quivering at the mere touch of a breeze — y 
and breezes touch him all the time." 

He paused, turning grim with the gloom that filled 
his heart. Mildred leaned forward in her favorite pose, 
her eyes glowing with sympathy ; but she did not speak 
even when he had paused. A moment later he 
continued : 

"And do you really imagine solitude is so bad? 
What is society, wealth, rank, compared to the bliss 
of solitude? Society, wealth, rank," David repeated 
and laughed with a ring of scorn. " I know what those 
who have attained to these lofty heights and those 
climbing the rickety ladder think of the man of ideas ! 
But if your society people — ^the people who can't 
endure a moment of solitude — could pry into the breast 
filled with a great passion — for painting, for music, 
for literature — if they could feel what it means to love 
your work — ^love it — love it ! " — ^his lips curled with a 
thrilling passion as he uttered these words — " love it 
as a mother loves her only child, love it as — " he paused 
abruptly, his face flushing. "To eat and drink and 
sleep and dream, your whole life filled with a great 
passion, with an ideal, not because you will it, but 
because it wills you, because it takes possession of your 
whole being and makes you its slave, giving you no 
freedom to aught else. Solitude ! The poet is never 
lonely! To him the woods and the desert are as 
thickly peopled as the thoroughfares of New York, 
and the teeming streets are often le^s to him than a 
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desert You see, the dreamer is never lonesome, never, 
never — ^he is in a society greater even than the most 
exclusive. To have eyes and ears and a heart — to see, 
to hear, to feel — what more can mortal man desire? 
All the joys are the dreamer's joys, all the woes are his 
woes. He laughs with the babbling infant and weeps 
with tragic age. And what ambitions are hisl His 
whole life is a struggle to surpass himself ; for to sur- 
pass himself is to surpass everybody. What is there 
in society to tempt the true artist, except to watch it 
as you watch the puppets put out for display? " He 
turned to her and looked in the eyes of a sympathetic 
soul. " Just think what a burden life must be to those 
who eat and drink and hustle that they may eat and 
drink again — ^just like a calf fattening for the 
slaughter-house I *' 

Mildred was about to say something when he con- 
tinued, smiling almost shamefacedly, " How foolish I 
am, and how selfish, always talking about myself, see- 
ing only my side of the case I But, you see, one who 
has a toothache always talks of toothaches — and this is 
my toothache." He now laughed and his eyes rested 
on the sympathetic face of Mildred. 

As their eyes met he trembled and again grew sad. 
It flashed across his brain that he had made a fool of 
himself, as he had always felt when he talked to Miss 
Truesdale of his " great passion." And instantly this 
passion was replaced by another and even greater 
passion. He now feared to talk to her ; he even feared 
to sit by her side ; he almost felt an inclination to run 
away — ^run away before he should hear her voice again. 

But she spoke in a voice so low, so tender, yet so 
distinct, that it echoed through him. 
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"Then why leave this solitude?" She checked 
herself abruptly, in a manner as if she wished to call 
her words back. 

He raised his eyes to hers, and with the impulse of 
madness caught her hand and kissed it — ^kissed the 
hand, the fingers, the tips of her fingers. 

A blush spread over her face and neck and some- 
thing like a shiver coursed through her. 

" I must go away — I must " he blurted out, now 

standing in front of her, his eyes still with the inten- 
sity of a great fever. 

" So you fear me," she said, raising her face, her 
eyes narrowed. And with a timid smile she added, 
"And I thought you so strong 1'* 

He stood quivering, silent, afraid to speak. 
. " And if I had not come here this afternoon, you 
would have gone as if — ^as if nothing had happened," 
she continued in a low, reproachful voice. 

"There was nothing else for me to do," he burst 
out in a broken voice. 

" And you would n't even have shown that you cared 
for me in the least," she resumed, her lip now trem- 
bling perceptibly. 

" Mildred, stop ! " and he again clasped her hand, 
kissed it, and pressed it against his face. 

A few moments later they prattled in that childlike, 
blissful language, punctuated by impulsive outbursts 
of ecstasy, against the sweetness and delicacy of which 
even the softest music sounds harsh. 

Clasping his hand as she tried to remove it from 
her, she said with innocent playfulness, " How shock- 
ing! You have n't even proposed to me." 

" What must I say ? " and, playing with her fingers, 
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he looked at her flushed face with all the yearning 
of his soul. 

" That 's your job," she said, shaking her head nega- 
tively, her eyes bathed in a sunshine of their own. 

He knelt before her. " Is that the way? " he asked, 
his eyes raised to her face joyously. 

"This is only the prologue,*' she said, folding her 
arms and raising her head with feigned offense. 

Her foot just then seemed to him too tempting and 
he yielded. 

" How silly you are ! " and she put her lips to the 
hair of his bent head, so he now exchanged her fingers 
for her foot. " I hope you did n't expect to take my 
shoes along when you were going to run away," she 
continued banteringly. "But this is not proposing. 
Why don't you tell me that you love me?" she askei 
in the tone of a school-teacher reprimanding a pupil. 

"Didn't I?" he asked, twisting her arm around 
his neck. 

" It was I who told you that you loved me ; *' and she 
emphasized every word by beating her finger against 
his lips. 

" And do you love me, Mildred? " 

"This isn't proposing;" and she swayed her head 
right and left with playful sauciness. Then, abruptly, 
she added somewhat absently, " I wonder what Miss 
Truesdale would think of a girl who lures a fellow to 
the woods and makes him make love to her." She 
looked at him with evident rapture. "Don't shake 
your head?" she continued. "This is what I have 
done. You are a lost case — ^nothing but a dreamer 
who tries to run away from a girl because he is afraid 
he is in love with her. For you would have run away. 
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But what can you do with a timid, shy dreamer who is 
afraid and runs away?" She laughed bewitchingly 
and gently pushed him away from her. " Miss Trues- 
dale hates me," she soon added, growing sadly pensive. 
" I know she does, because she is in love with you 
herself." 

" What nonsense, Mildred I '' 

"Don't contradict a woman when she tells you 
another woman is in love with you," she said, smiling. 
" She knows it as unmistakably as the barometer knows 
the approach of rain. But then" — ^with an absent- 
minded shrug of her shoulders — *' every time a woman 
loves, there must be at least one other woman to hate 
her for it." 

" Do you know, Mildred, that when I first met you 
it seemed to me as if I had known you from my earliest 
childhood?" 

" And it seemed to me I had known you an eternity/* 
and she laughed joyfully. 

" And did you love me from the first? " he inquired 
eagerly. 

" I hated you — ^I always hated you — ^and I hate you 
now;" and she looked at him deeply, yearningly, all 
her passions playing in her eager yet tantalizing face. 
"How could you expect me to love one so homely, 
who refuses my invitation, and picks a quarrel the 
first time he calls on a young lady. I hate you, I hate 
you, I hate you " — ^pressing her lips to his forehead, 
his chin, his lips. 

" It is really beyond me how you can even like me a 
little bit," he said dreamily. 

"I really don't — ^I hate you. Who could like a 
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man who never gives a compliment? You haven't 
even told me I was the prettiest girl in the world I " 

He looked at her in rapturous silence for a moment. 
^'Your shoulders, I believe, are the prettiest in the 
world/' he said almost absently. 

" And your eyes are the ugliest," she returned with 
playful spite. She tore away her fingers from his lips 
and moved them over his hair, fumbling it and gazing 
wistfully upon his face. 

" It is growing late, David," she suddenly stood up. 
" I don't want them to suspect anything yet." 

'' I think I can manage to return to Boston in about 
two weeks," she said, as they began to discuss the 
immediate future on their way home. "You see, I 
have Elizabeth on my side — ^she is in love with Robert. 
The poor dear would have proposed to me the- other 
day if I had not been quick enough to avoid the catas- 
trophe, but you see he is such a good fellow that he 
can love Elizabeth just as well." 

They soon walked back, their arms entwined around 
each other's waists like two school-girls, prattling 
delicious imbecility, until they reached the broader 
path, when they assumed an indifferent relationship. 



XLVII 

They found the rest of the company seated on the 
veranda, Robert and Elizabeth at a short distance from 
their elders. All were talking in a lively tone. When 
David walked up the stairs he trembled slightly, as if 
he bore a secret guilt, but Mildred carried her head a 
shade higher than usual, and smiled with heroic indif- 
ference, though there was a tiny rose spot on either 
cheek. Miss Truesdale gave a furtive glance at David, 
then at Mildred. The girl felt the look and began to 
talk bravely. 

''Didn't we have a long walk and an interesting 
discussion — ^a — ^Mr. Sphardi?" and she turned her 
eyes upon him and could not keep back a light blush 
from her face. 

He mumbled assent somewhat confusedly. Miss 
Truesdale's eyes annoyed him. 

'' You and Mr. Sphardi always have interesting dis- 
cussions," laughed Mrs. Dalton, looking proudly from 
her daughter to David. 

The conversation soon lagged, as Miss Truesdale 
was making only monosyllabic answers, and Robert, 
too, had become less loquacious since the return of 
Mildred and David. 

After dinner the Daltons departed and took leave 
of David. Mildred stood a step behind her parents 
and her sister, looking at David with flushed cheeks 
while he was shaking hands with them. Then she 
came up, her color involuntarily deepening, and, tak- 
ing his hand with a warm pressure, reiterated her 
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mother's request that he call on them in Boston. David 
felt Miss Truesdale's eyes on him, and recalling the 
remark Mildred had made about her, he scarcely 
glanced at Mildred. 

In the evening David felt more alone than ever. It 
was cold in spite of the warm day, and most of the 
people stayed indoors. David sat in a chair on the 
veranda, looking blankly in front of him, thinking of 
nothing, but filled with an indescribable joy, not un- 
mixed with the nervousness of the advent of terror. 
The consciousness of being loved was even sweeter to 
him than his own burning passion for Mildred. He 
recalled the touch of Mildred's hand, the creeping, 
sensuous delight as their hair had come in contact, the 
intensity of her look with the mild sadness of yearn- 
ing passion — all these even now made him quiver. 
" This is love,*' he repeated to himself again and again 
in a trance. He closed his eyes, his whole being 
thrilled as he lived over again the blissful moments 
in the woods. 

The scraping of a chair next to his banished his 
Fata Morgana. He opened his eyes and beheld Miss 
Truesdale by his side. He was now conscious of the 
chill in the air and trembled. They were both silent 
for a moment. He again recalled Mildred's remark 
about Miss Truesdale, and felt somewhat awkward in 
her presence. 

"Are you really going to-morrow morning — even 
now? " she said after a while, in a tone that rang with 
some irony. 

He was conscious of her tone and of the "even 
now,'* but he merely answered, "Yes, I am going 
to-morrow morning." 
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There was another pause, which seemed very 
marked to David. Miss Truesdale's chair rocked 
heavily, distinctly, like the ticking of a clock in a still 
room. 

"The lakes are rather romantic, aren't they?" she 
said after a while, with a bitter little laugh. 

"Rather," he replied abruptly, again feeling the 
tone of her voice. 

Another pause. 

" The romantic lakes have robbed me of your con- 
fidence, David," she resumed, with something like a 
break in her voice. "I have been your confidential 
friend for many years, and now — all of a sudden — 
well, I suppose it must be so." 

The last words sounded as if they crushed a sob. 

David could not speak. Since he had not yet indi- 
cated to her his feelings for Mildred, he felt that he 
could not make a clean breast of it now, yet he could 
not say to her anything evasive. 

" Such is life, David," she said after a short lapse, 
in a voice full of despair and bitterness, like a mother 
who finds her son slipping away from her good influ- 
ence. "Yes, such is life," she repeated, as she rose 
and bade him good-night 



XLVIII 

David spent a 8leq>less night. His mind was filled 
with conflicting thoughts, his heart with strange fore- 
bodings. He could not think clearly, but he was 
conscious of an undercurrent of irritation beneath the 
surface of his joy. The very bliss of love made him 
unhappy. Now and then Miss Truesdale's last words 
dinned in his ears like the dying echo of a sad note. 
Something annoying was nibbling at his heart even 
while the dulcet voice of love was chiming in its 
merriest tone. 

Yet not until he had departed for home did he realize 
the nature of that undercurrent, of that nibbling at his 
heart Now his heart began to flutter, as if with 
sudden fright. The vague apprehension was defining 
itself, gradually taking shape. The immediate past 
seemed like a dream to him ; it beckoned to him with 
alluring sweetness ; it coaxed him in the seductive lan- 
guage of vice; it enthralled him; but he was saying 
to himself, as we often do in dreams, ** It is only a 
dream.*' And the little lurking thoughts, which he 
had banished from his mind by sheer force, were now 
reappearing, like a gang of conspirators lying in wait 
They assailed him from every side, they battered him 
mercilessly. Without fully knowing why, he was con- 
scious of disappointment — ^the disappointment of one 
who sees a perfectly smooth path before him and unex- 
pectedly bumps against something he has overlooked. 

But then the image of Mildred reappeared before his 
mind's eye. She, too, he knew, expected opposition 
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from her people, and yet had given him her heart in 
spite of it. His heart again was fluttering, but not 
with fear ; it was pulsating with a throbbing joy. His 
love flared up and consumed all barriers. Between 
him and her there was no barrier, he said to himself, 
and why should he mind any other barrier. One link 
of thought brought another, and he was going over his 
whole past. He remembered the kindness of Miss 
Truesdale, the friendship of her nephew, the cordial 
reception of the Daltons, and again the Dunkelheimers. 
The comparison filled him with bitterness, with rest- 
less hatred. He soon felt exasperated, filled with the 
strength of despair and with a corroding bitterness 
against his race. Then he thought of religion — the 
only obstacle he could see between himself and 
Mildred. At this all the fiendish hatred against sec- 
tarian creeds that had lain slumbering in his breast 
reawakened with a sudden start. All his passions were 
now at play. He would fight against that barbarian 
tradition — ^he would fight them all, fight his own 
father, fight and die with the invocation of hell upon 
his lips against those tyrants who, since the days of the 
Levites, have held the human mind in their diabolic 

grip- 

With these sentiments he returned home. His 
logic, his reason, his preceding fears, had all gone to 
the winds, and he would not give admittance to any 
other thought but that of Mildred. He paused a 
moment before he opened the door. It was about six 
o'clock in the evening and still twilight, but the hall- 
way was as dark as night. A loud wailing reached 
him from within. It was the wailing of an old- 
fashioned Jewess after the death of her nearest and 
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dearest The voice rang tragically, with the peculiar 
Oriental intonation of woe; the unintelligible words 
she was uttering echoed with a gruesome effect 

David felt a creeping fear coming over him as he 
opened the door. 

" Weep not — cry not ! " David heard Bavarsld's gut- 
tural voice above the other. ''Hush — some one has 
come in." 

The wailing stopped with a deep groan. 

Bavarski, leaning against the sink, with his arms 
folded, in his invariable pose, glanced at David angrily 
and turned his head away. On a backless chair near 
the cooking-stove sat his wife, her clasped hands 
dropped limply in her lap, her cheeks tear-stained and 
overhung with her straggling hair, and moaned like 
a musical instrument whose reverberation had not yet 
ceased after its tune had abruptly stopped. David 
remained standing in confusion for a moment Hus- 
band and wife cast at him a glance such as a woman 
whose only child has died casts at a mother with a 
number of children clinging at her skirt. 

David foimd his father crouched on his bed near 
the window, reading a Hebrew book by the dusky 
light At the sight of David he jumped up with a joy 
the son had never before seen in his father's face. 

" Don't disturb yourself, father," David said. Then 
he sat down and moved his head questioningly in the 
direction of the next room. 

The old man shut the door quietly in a manner of 
secrecy. 

"Have you not heard? The world is full of it!" 
Solomon soon exclaimed in a hushed tone, with an 
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expression of sorrow at some one else's misfortune, 
yet with an inner joy of one's own safety. 

David shook his head, indicating that the world 
was not quite full of it. 

" I tell you it serves him right/' commenced the old 
man, now sitting on his bed, his short legs hanging 
without reaching the ground, his skull cap flattened 
on his head. " He ! He thinks he is smart," Solomon 
continued. "He always used to say to me that I 
was spoiling my child — only a week ago, when you 
had gone to the country, he said to me, ' Your pious 
son is now fattening on pork.' Well, I was compelled 
to bite my lips and keep mum. At last we found out 
who was the bigger fool. Three days ago I noticed 
Bavarski and de Missus whispering together, she 
wringing her hands and him saying, 'Ah, no matter 
what they say, but it isn't true.' I understood that 
there was something wrong, but I did not care to stick 
my nose into their business. They did n't tell me any- 
thing — so, says I to myself, ' Keep your secrets.' At 
last the cat came out of the bag. The following morn- 
ing I hear Bavarski is going out of town. " Where 
are you going?* says I. 'Business,' says he. Olle 
right. This morning, I see he is back, and there is a 
wailing in the house — ^his Dzakie is no more." 

" Has he died? " David asked. 

" Died? Worse than died. He married a Gentile/* 

David grew pale and trembled perceptibly. 

" You look surprised, hey? " continued the old man. 
" It did n't surprise me in the least. What else could 
you expect? He was ashamed of his father years ago, 
and had his name changed. And I told Bavarski it 
served him right." 
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** But, father, you should not have thrown this up to 
him when he was in trouble/' said David feebly. 

** True, you are right, but he should have kept quiet 
about you to me. And now, instead of hiding his 
shamefaced countenance, he is as brazen as ever. Tells 
his wife that it is nothing, and that thousands of other 
Jewish children are doing the same thing. Then he 
turns upon me and says with a laugh, ' Wait, we '11 yet 
dance at your David's wedding— don't be so cocksure.' 
What 's tfie matter, David ? Are you not feeling well ? 
How pale you look ! " 

** It is awfully close here, father, and I have been 
working hard of late." 

A moment later Solomon said, " By the way, David, 
why don't you get married? Gingold told me a few 
days ago that he knows of a fine girl for you with 
many thousands? Why not? Is n't it time? You arc 
nearly twenty-seven.'* 

A sad smile passed over David's face. He made no 
answer. 



XLIX 

An hour later David left the house and walked wist- 
fully along Salem Street. His brain was so agitated, 
so crammed with conflicting thoughts, that the incident 
he had just witnessed strangely depressed him, without 
definitely showing him the bearing it had upon his 
own case. He was only conscious that he had come to 
his father with strong determinations, and he was 
now returning weak, almost defeated. Little by little, 
however, his ideas were arranging themselves in order, 
and, though still feverish, his mind was following a 
precise course. Instead of a personal matter, his love 
for Mildred presented itself to him in the form of a 
general question, a problem to be solved — the problem 
that had faced his race in all lands and at all times./ 
His thoughts as well as his sentiments were now all \ 
one-sided, and all against his people. He was now ^ 
so filled with battling ideas that everything within ; 
him was clamoring for expression. He wanted to talk, / ^ 
to argue, to convince somebody. Passing Gingold's 
house, he stopped. He had had many arguments with 
this liberal-minded old gentleman, and he also remem- 
bered Gingold's sympathies for him at the very first 
breach with his father, and he now ran to him for 
assistance, as it were. 

The childless old couple had just finished their 
supper when David entered, and Mr. Gingold was in 
the act of biting off the end of a cigar. 

"Good evening, David" — ^the old gentleman stood 
up and shook the young man's hand with cordial 
welcome. 
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Mrs. Gingold, who was clearing the table, also wel- 
comed him in her quiet, sad way, and asked her bus- 
band to take David into the parlor. 

" We have been just talking about you," said Mr. 
Gingold, after they had settled in the cozy little parlor 
and David had been induced to light one of his host's 
cheroots. " Bavarski's misfortune reminded me of 
some squabble I had with him about you many years 
ago. He deserves it," he added in a tone of finality. 
" If he had not kicked his son out, it would not have 
come to this." 

David remarked that he did not think Bavarski's son 
the worse off for having been kicked out from his 
father's house. 

The ever benign expression on Gingold's tawny face 
now softened still more as he began to speak, articu- 
lating every word with a ringing distinctness, as he 
always did when speaking English. " I grant you that 
— Jakie was a bright fellow, and his father's intelli- 
gence would have helped him but little; but" — ^with 
a deprecating gesture — " he would not have gone that 
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'But what harm is there in this, Mr. Gingold?" 
asked David, feebly approaching the subject that was 
at present predominimt in his mind. 

The sparely built old man raised his sparkling little 
eyes as if this simple question surprised him, but that 
he did not want to show David his surprise. Then he 
smiled, the smile of an old sage on a favorite disciple. 

" Ha, ha ! Harm ? Why, simply the harm of death 
— ^the death of a people, David.'y 

He paused and moved his chair nearer David. 
Gingold was very fond of an argument, and especially 
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of a philosophical argument. He did not care, how- 
ever, to argue with the people in his business circle, 
because he considered them beneath himself, but he 
thought highly of David. "You know, David," he 
continued, '/l am a man without prejudices, and am 
far from being orthodox in my belief; you know I love 
my Christian brother no less than the Jew ; and, though 
an old man, I can understand the spirit of youth. But 
this is not merely a question of religious prejudices; 
it is a question of wiping out the race I j/ He made an 
emphatic gesture jr^rith his closed fist and his face grew 
more serious. It is our race suicide," he repeated, 
his little eyes opening wide — "the suicide of a race 
that has struggled for life for thousands of years, and \ 
not without success, and now — ^now when things are \ 
coming our way, when the world begins to recognize \ 
the justice of our claim — ^now we should willingly I 
thrust our neck into the hangman's noose." ' 

"feut why continue as a race?" demanded David,y 
with manifest irritation, seizing the opportunity oi 
giving vent to his clamoring feelings. "Why have 
the Scotchman and the Welshman committed race • 
suicide without any compunction? Why have even the 
English- and the Germans, coim^ to mis country, 
thrust their necks into the hangman's noose? Why 
should the Jew make a tragedy of every comedy? 
How else can we become flesh of the flesh an^i^e 
of the bone of this people — ^we, a hopefm remni^W 
a decayed nationality?" 

The aged Gingold listened gloomily with a grieved 
expression on his wrinkled face. He had made the 
same statements many times before in arguments with 
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others, yet these words coining now from the lips of 
the young man hurt him deeply. 

'' Ah 1 " said the old man in a tone of despair, " but 
you can't compare the Jew to the German or the 
English. Their losing their identity here still leaves 
their identity intact somewhere else, but what of the 
Jew? What will become of him? The good will be 
sifted, mixed, and nothing but the scum will remain — 
a handful of cinders after such a magnificent blaze I " 

" But what if we do lose our physical identity en- 
tirely?" David voiced what had been in his brain for 
many years but which he had feared to give utterance. 
*' What if the physical Jew does die? It is the spirit 
the Jew believes in, and his spirit will never die — spirit 
is indestructible. So are physical Greece and Rome 
dead, yet Greece and Rome flourish to-day even more 
than they did in the days of Alexander the Great and 
of the Caesars. Instead of small, compact unities, they 
are now all-embracing and have permeated every rami- 
fication of modem life, and stand to-day for what they 
stood in the past. Grecian art and philosophy and 
Roman brutal force and tyranny are still ruling the 
world— <vte their pag4i|)sm is more alive to-day than 
in the days of Zeus-worship and of Nero. Similarly 
is Juqea nifte aliSWb-day thlhi it ever was.^'^meaii 
spiritually. The Jewish genius is unconsciously shap- 
ing the world's religions ; it will hammer it to perf ec- 
tiw^me da^ True, this is not accomplished without 
t^^Wlp oi^TC Cnristians, but they can claim no more 
credit than the water sprinkled upon the rose can claim 
the credit for the fragrance. But physically the Jew 
has no reason to exist. That is, he must fight when 
compulsion is used to subdue him, but not in America 
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and England. Here he must lay his arms down and 
sue for peace." 

There was a gleam of inexpressible delight in the 
old man's eyes. In his heart of hearts his greatest . 
hope was a perfect harmony between Jew and Gentile, 
yet he could not overcome certain prejudices of his 
race, transmitted to his blood |pr magx centuries. His 
prejudice against intermarriage was somehow inerad- 
icable. But he would not admit any prejudices in 
himself. 

" Yes, yes, I understand you perfectly/' he rejoined 
with some enthusiasm, "but" — ^and he hesitated — n. 
" but the world is not ripe yet — ^not ripe yet for perfect 
unity. Some Jews are and so are some Gentiles, but 
the masses " — ^and he shook his head with evident hope- 
lessness — ** and the masses are the world. The masses 
refuse to treat the Jew individually. You walk down 
State Street, for instance, and meet a drunkard stag- 
gering — ^a Christian drunkard, you understand — ^then 
you walk "along Commonwealth Avenue and meet a 
refined Christian gentleman, and it never occurs to you 
that the last and the first are of the sam^ race and 
' religion, raising in your min^^r prcjudii ^^iiinst the 
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•gentleman because of his fa lleil^brother. ^o t sg|with 
#feoi)^^plf the manjNMRre ji^Red flPpM^Po be \, 
Jewish, the mind of the Gentile would instantly travel 
from the last to the first with some reflettion upon the 
last. As the Talmud says, ' All Isi^^ai^ield 
sible for one another/ " ^^^^fm 

" That 's the point/' flared up David, with renewed 
conviction. " The Jetv will always be treated as one 
family so long as he retains his identity as a separate 
people; this may not be just, but it is human. Had 
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the Scotch or Welsh taken the same attitude in this 
country, the result would have been the same. In addi- 
tion, we must not overlook the fact that there is a deep- 
rooted prejudice against the Jew which has been 
infused in the blood of the modem Gentile almost 
against his wilL But there is no reason why a people 
'P^/ like the Jews, pl|ysicallY and mentally undeniably as 
good as the Gentiles, speaking the same language as 
their neighbors, adopting the same manners, and cul- 
, tivating the same tastes — ^there is no reason why they 
could not thoroughly assimilate into the body of the 
nation. And the Jew will remain a separate people so 
long as he will retain marriage within the race only.'* 
David presently left the house, and as Mr. Gin- 
gold hospitably escorted him to the door he took him 
by the arm in a paternal manner and said, " Drop in 
more often, David; you know I enjoy a talk of this 
kind. Ha, ha ! it makes me feel young again. But I 
am sure, in spite of your arguments, you will not 
leave your people." And he gave David's arm an 
affectionate grip. 






Days of mortification followed for David. The 
scene at Bavarski's, the arguments of Gingold, the 
thought of his father, all filled him with bitterness. 
He was again condemning sects and creeds and making 
resolutions to fight everybody, ever)rthing. And the 
daily letters he wrote to Mildred, and her prompt 
responses, helped him crush all seeming oppositions. 
His had been a life of self-centred love for want of 
an outlet; now it had found vent and flowed with 
pent-up speed. 

The return of Mildred made him forget even pa-_ 
rental objections. Her touch, her look, her voice, 
intoxicated all his senses. They talked and chatted 
and prattled and repeated all the delicious nonsense 
they had exchanged in their daily correspondence, and 
though a flitting thought occasionally disturbed him, 
he surrendered himself to the magic sweetness of his 
affections. 

One day Mildred said, vfi^ evident reluctance, 
"You will have to see my father, David. Perhaps 
your talk with him might help us*.' You know he feels 
strongly in this matter ; " and a deep, quickly fading 
blush spread over her face. This suggested unpleas- 
antness to him. Her tone told him that it suggested 
unpleasantness to her, too. -■ ■ ^ -*»•**> 

" I presume your father objects to the Jew and your 
mother to the Judaism," said David with a light laugh, 
though his heart was palpitating with trepidation. 

They were now standing at the door, and, playfully 
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clasping his hands, she said, "Your psychology is 
wrong this time. It is my father who objects to your 
Judaism." And they both laughed the reckless, defiant 
laugh of love. 

Two days later David found himself before Mr. 
Dalton. They were alone. Mr. Dalton held a lighted 
cigar in one hand, and with the other was repeatedly 
pulling his long blond mustache, while David sat in an 
attentive pose, slightly nervous, sombre. 

" Well/' said Mr. Dalton in answer to a remark from 
David, " maybe your religion is better than mine, but it 
is n't mine " — ^and he smiled somewhat grimly. " You 
see, I am a business man — ^I have no time to think 
about religion. I leave this to our minister " — ^with a 
soft laugh. "He gets paid for his job, and I don't 
want to crowd him out — ^ha, ha, ha ! Maybe you are 
right. So is the millennium a fine thing, but we are n't 
there yet." 

He paused a moment, holding his cigar between his 
teeth, his cold-blue eyes half closed to protect them 
from the smoke coming from his mouth, his hands 
clasped around a knee. 

" Young folks at your stage of the game don't think 
of the practical future. I was the same way myself — 
I don't blame you. But you see " — and he hesitated a 
moment — ^"though we first make links, we always 
think of the chain ; for it is the chain we sell, not the 
links — ^you see the point? I know Mildred is n't much 
of a Baptist and you are n't much of a Jew, but " — 
and he again hesitated a few seconds — ^"what will 
become of the next generation? It will be like a team, 
each horse pulling in opposite directions. What will 
become of the load — you see the point?" 
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He paused again and drew slowly at his cigar. 
David had explained to him his position, and was now 
listening sadly to what he had secretly expected to 
hear. 

" You see/' he soon resumed again, " I am a man 
without prejudices. I am not of the huify kind*' — 
he gave a soft laugh. *' I have read enough of the Bible 
to know that your stock is as good as mine. I was not 
bom with a golden spoon in my mouth either. I don't 
doubt but that you are an honorable young man — 
from what I hear, you are an able young man — but, 
you see, you are not a Baptist — ^not even a Christian 
of any other denomination," he added after the briefest 
pause. 

" No, no, that I can never be," David blurted out in 
a nervous voice. " I love your daughter, but not even 
love can make a hypocrite of me — ^never, never, never," 
he added impulsively in a tone of conviction. 

" I like that in you," said Mr. Dalton warmly, with 
manifest sympathy in his voice. " I almost regret you 
are not a Christian," he added with a soft laugh. 



LI 



David walked home with a feeling as if some secret 
cord attached to the very apex of his heart was tugging 
painfully. A multitude of thoughts, both fragmentary 
and complete, crowded his brain. He tried to think of 
Mildred, but the thought of her brought despair. 

** Ha, ha I you look as if all your ships had at once 
been wrecked,'* said Solomon that night in a jovial 
tone, as he glanced at David's face. 

David made no answer. He brooded in his room all 
evening, though his mind was blank. He felt as if the 
very earth were slipping from under him. He was 
conscious only of some stupor, of fatigue, and of a 
heroic indifference to the world in general and to his 
own future in particular. About midnight he stretched 
himself on his bed, without undressing, too tired to 
think of his present predicament But instead of 
thoughts came a painful smarting in his heart and a 
feverish burning in his brain. He never knew how 
long he lay in that passive attitude — ^the attitude of 
one who cannot see a single ray of hope before him. 
Now his frame shook as if from a sudden chill, and 
terror seized his brain. Springing up with a mad leap, 
he cried out to himself, *' No, no^ I cannot — ^I cannot 
part with her ! '' He stood shivering, his teeth almost 
chattering, something gnawing at his heart. The rest 
of the night he spent in waiting — ^waiting for daybreak. 

"David, what has happened to you?" asked his 
father the next morning, frightened at the haggard 
look of his son. 



THE BARRIER 

The smile which David forced upon his face accen- 
tuated the ghastly pallor underneath. 

Poor old Solomon was used to unanswered ques- 
tions. David walked up and down the room silently* 
Soon the postman's voice was heard in the hallway. 
David rushed to the door and soon returned with a 
letter in his hand. He ripped open the envelope with 
perceptible trembling, glanced through the note inside, 
and began to kiss it madl}!, forgetful of his father's 
presence. 

"What is the matter with you?" asked Solomon, 
with a look in his eyes as if he doubted his son's sanity. 

David grew pale and gave a shrug of his shoulders 
for an answer. 

Solomon looked sadly at his son without further 
inquiries. Then he swayed his gray head and emitted 
an audible sigh. 

The following was the contents of the letter: 

"A stormy scene followed your interview with my father. 
Toward evening the squall calmed. I had grown cross and 
did not have a bite at dinner. After dinner I felt fatigued 
and out of sorts and retired to my room for a moment's rest. 
I felt bitter and out of joint with the whole world. Before 
I realized, tears began to roll down my cheeks. I really did 
not know why I cried. Why should I? Do I care for any 
one's opinion? You love me, David; I know you do; I 
feel it— what more do I care? But as I was lying, staring in 
the air, thinking of some of the things you said to me the 
other day, I began to feel about creeds and sects the way yoU'- 
do—I hate them all, David, I hate them. And the more I 
thought of this the more the tears flowed. Then my mother 
came in quietly, sat down by my side, and in the dark passed 
her hand over my forehead, as if I were a child, and sighed. 
Then she talked about many things — some of which I scarcely 
heard or understood— and finally drifted to you. She talked 
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to mc in a coaxing voice and said it had never occurred to 
ber that oar friendship wonld take such a torn; she said she 
had thought me a strong-minded girL I listened to it all 
without answering a syllable. What could I say to her after 
what I had told her?" 

The letter ended with cncoaragement and steadfast- 
ness. David read it again and again, kissed it, placed 
it in his breast-podcet, took it out and read it again, 
and walked up and down his room, his brain working 
feverishly. Come what might, he resolved, he must 
break the barrier. 



LII 



Another week passed. Mildred now realized that 
reconciliation with her parents was impossible. She\ 
had almost won over her mother, but her father was I 
invincible. If anything, he showed more stubborn- j 
ness, and forbade her to meet David. But when were / 
lovers in want of a meeting place? David and Mildred 
met daily, and each meeting strengthened their resolu- 
tion. The inflexibility of Mr. Dalton aroused a mad 
desire in David to conquer him. This madness made 
him even forget his own father's opposition. David 
knew what the mere mention of such a union to his 
father would mean. 

It was the third week in August. David had talked 
to his father about moving to New York, where he 
hoped his chances of advancement might be better, 
but whenever he made mention of his intention, Solo- 
mon said that David might go, but that he expected 
to finish his " dance " — Solomon's expression for the 
span of his existence — in Boston. 

At last David determined upon their course. "I 
have saved up considerable money," he explained to 
Mildred, "and with that we will be able to weather 
through safely until I procure steady employment upon 
some magazine in New York." 

Mildred's face glowed with excitement. "Any- 
where, anywhere, dear heart," she intoned. 

When he neared his home on the evening before 
his departure, his heart began to beat apprehensively. 
Something he had not allowed himself to analyze was 
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now boring his brain like a fine auger. Then he felt a 
great heat burst over his whole body. He entered the 
house almost sneakingly. 

His father gave him a quick glance and said, '' You 
are changing these days like a weather-cock. One day 
you look as if your ships had been wrecked and the 
next as if you had won a great lottery." 

David dared not answer his father; he could not 
turn his face toward him. He heard the old man's 
voice, and in that voice he heard a protest against all 
his resolutions. Sadness wrapped him like a sweeping 
volley of smoke, and filled his very soul with anguish. 
It darkened his eyes, and he leaned against a chair as 
if he feared he might fall. His father's figure stood 
before him like an impassable barrier. The simple old 
believer — ^how could he ever understand ? How could he 
make his pious father, bom and bred in darkness and 
bondage, see that which the Daltons, brought up in 
light and freedom, failed to see? And to fight his 
aged father! To fight the defenseless with the very 
weapon he had placed in his hands — ^to worship the 
idols his father had unwittingly helped him build. 

An hour later Solomon was puffing at his long- 
stemmed Polish pipe, watching his son in grim silence. 
For David had not eaten any supper and was pacing 
up and down the room, now and then putting his hands 
to his temples as if he were holding his head from 
splitting. Finally he turned abruptly to his father, 
and said, " I have decided to go to New York." 

Solomon exhaled his mouthful of smoke abruptly 
and looked with stupefaction at his son. Then he 
swayed his head right and left without saying any- 
thing. In fine he said, " Go, my son." 
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There was the silence of death in the room. 

A moment later Solomon resumed forlornly, "I 
knew it would come to this. You are no more a little 
boy, my son, I know it. What is a father to a son 
nowadays? A mere old fool! A father knows noth- 
ing — ^he is a dummy " — ^this with a bitter laugh. " I 
know your father has become a disgrace to you — I 
know you would rather have a smooth-shaved father, 
instead of a Jevf with a long beard. Well, I can't help 
it. I am the same Solomon— a son of Rabbi Ephraim, 
a grandson of Rabbi Nehemiah — I am not ashamed 
of my father." 

David made no attempt at interruption. He stood 
still, his head hung over his chest forlornly, his lacer- 
ated heart tearing into a thousand pieces. The old 
man's words were like knives thrust into him. How 
could he explain his present feelings to his father? 

** Yes, you had better go," Solomon continued with 
a deep sigh and in a tear-streaked voice. "Why 
should I be in your way?, I am like a hen that has 
hatched duck's eggs. Go, swim away. I must remain 
on the shore and clap my wings as I may ; I must make 
my seat in the warm sand." The old man paused. 
He tried hard to check his tears. He had never cried 
in the presence of his son. " Go, David," he repeated 
in a tremulous voice, and paused again. He soon 
made another effort. " Salem Street is good enough 
for an old peddler — ^ dark room is rather cozy in 
declining years. You — ^you — ^you are young" — ^his 
voice was breaking. " America is your country. I — 
I don't blame you. Go— go, David. Only write — drop 
a line now and then to— ^to your old father — ^that — 
that 'sail." 
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David's face was now turned away from Us father. 
The great battle which was raging in his brain, the 
conflicting emotions that came together with madden- 
ing fury, forced the tears to his eyes. Every word his 
father had uttered had ahnost tipped the scale in his 
favor, but at the mere suggestion of losing Mildred 
David's whole existence became filled with diaos. He 
pondered all night, one moment rising with heroic 
determination to give her up and remain with his 
poor father, and the next shuddering at the thought. 
Many a Moses has beheld the Promised Land, only 
to realize that it is forbidden. 

The next morning his mind was made up : a look at 
the woe-begone face of his father confirmed his de- 
cision. He sat down and wrote a brief note to 
Mildred, telling her of his undying love and of the 
insurmountable obstacle. While he was writing he 
did not appear nervous, but rather firm and composed. 
After he had laid his pen down, he remained in his 
seat for some moments with a blank look in his eyes. 
Then he rose abruptly, left the house, rushed to the 
nearest mail-box, and dropped the letter. No sooner 
was it beyond his reach than he was seized with a 
nervous fear, with a great throbbing at his temples. 
In an instant all his inner commotion showed itself in 
the twitching of his muscles and in the restlessness of 
his eyes. The realization that he had just given up 
Mildred — that henceforth she would be out of his 
life — made him conscious of a strange chaos, a void 
he could not fill. The next moment all his reason had 
fled, and he knew only that he was letting Mildred 
part from him. He now walked as fast as his legs 
could carry him, with a secret fear lest by some strange 
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miracle the letter should overtake him, and half an 
hour later he found himself in the presence of Mildred, 
trembling in every limb. 

In spite of his great agitation, David was short and 
to the point. Would she go with him the same day 
and make an end to all outside interference? 

"Anywhere, David, and at any time," she replied 
ardently, her eyes resting lovingly upon his flushed 
countenance. 

" My darling, nothing but death shall separate me 
from you ! " he burst out, kissing her fingers with a 
frantic passion and pressing her hands against his face. 

After a short space they laid their plans more defi- 
nitely. They decided to leave the same afternoon for 
Mount Gilead, a summer-resort at the seashore, about . 
two hours by rail from Boston, get married the next 
morning, then settle in New York. '* We shall be ^/ 
able to get our parents' forgiveness much more easily 
than their consent," remarked Mildred hopefully. 



uu 

At 3:55 o'clock the same afternoon David and 
Mildred met at the station. A few minutes later they 
were on their way to Mount Gilead. 

And though they scarcely drew any one's attention 
in the crowded car, no eloping couple had ever looked 
the part more than they did. The expression of the 
highest bliss, mixed with a perceptible dread, was 
plainly discernible in their faces. An insignificant 
little incident gave a touch of bitterness to the situa- 
tion. Neither of them now dwelt upon this incident, 
as the train was speeding along to the place of their 
destination, but in the undercurrent of their minds it 
was palpably present. 

This had happened just a few minutes before the 
train had started. A few feet away from where David 
and Mildred stood nervously waiting for their train 
two newsboys had clinched and were rolling on the 
pavement, kicking and scratching one another with 
the fury of two angered cats. A number of people 
had gathered around and were watching this scene 
with evident amusement. A heavily built drayman, 
his arms akimbo, a corncob pipe between his teeth, 
stood grinning with delight as the two youngsters 
added rents to their clothes and scratches to their faces 
at each turn on the cobbled pavement Then one of 
the combatants struck a well-aimed blow at the other's 
nose and drew a gush of blood. 

''Now go at him!" exclaimed the drayman and 
grinned with a new relish. 
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Mildred turned her head away with a sense of 
revulsion and said to David, ''It is a shame — can't 
some one part them." 

David instantly stepped forward, when the dray- 
man bellowed, " Vatcher mixin' in?" 

David paid no heed and tried to separate the boys. 

" Let 'em alone ! " the drayman burst out again. 

But David did not desist until he had torn them 
apart, when the drayman, evidently disgusted with 
David's act as peacemaker, walked away with a loud, 
"You G—d damn Jew!" 

All David's blood rushed up to his face. He felt 
something seething in his head like a boiling kettle. 
So many mixed feelings came upon him in a common 
flood that he was not conscious of any one in par- 
ticular, but to his relief the train just then pulled in. 

Somehow this insignificant occurrence took speech 
away from David and Mildred for some time. Mildred 
looked pale, and David's face betrayed his emotions. 
Such an insult would have excited David on any other 
occasion, but now it almost annihilated him. The re- 
lation of this trifling affair to his present predicament 
seemed significant. " I am about to force the obloquy 
of my race upon the woman I love best in the world," 
flashed through his brain. He saw clearly the manner 
in which she was affected by this. She did not relish 
it. And though she nestled close to him and though 
she pressed his arm with what seemed to him a 
warmer clasp, he was conscious of her sympathy for 
him, of her pity perhaps, and this sub-consciousness 
ushered in a foreign sentiment. No man of self-reli- 
ance, of individuality, can bear the thought that some 
one pities him. And the fact that there was something 
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in the minds of both to which neither would give 
expression made them conscious of a delicate sense of 
constraint 

However, this constraint gradually wore off the 
farther they got away from their home, and they 
arrived in Mount Gilead with a great happiness dawn- 
ing upon them. As they drove to the hotel, the sight 
of the beautiful little sea-shore town, with a holiday 
air everywhere, made them forget all else but the 
approaching happy event. The engrossing selfishness 
of love made even David forget his poor old father, 
whom he was deceiving^p 

As David went up to the clerk's desk, Mildred re- 
mained standing a few paces behind, turning her face 
away from the guests in the lobby, lest she should 
by diance meet an acquaintance. 

The affable clerk greeted David with his habitual 
smile of welcome, at the same time putting his palm 
upon a desk-bell to summon a porter. 

"A room for two?" — ^with a glance at Mildred 
behind him. "Oh, separate apartments,*' the clerk 
quickly answered his own question before David had 
had a chance to give him the information. 

" Thirty-one and thirty-two," the clerk now turned 
to an attentive porter. 

David was about to turn around when the clerk 
said, "Will you please put your name down? Right 
here, sir " — ^pushing the registration-book toward him 
and dipping a pen for David. 

Just as David was about to sign his name he raised 
his eyes and noticed the word "Hebrew" inscribed 
on a card suspended above the desk in front of him. 
Something like magnetism drew his eyes to this card. 
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As he turned to it again he scanned its contents with 
a single glance. There were several lines on it, but^ 
he saw only the last : " Hebrews need not apply." ^ 

A shudder passed through his frame: everything 
seemed to swim before his eyes, a rising heat was 
coursing through his body, his brain was on fire. He 
dropped his pen and turned to Mildred, who had just 
been observed by a friend from Boston. The two 
girls were embracing affectionately. 

At a glance Mildred saw his intense agitation, and, 
forgetting her own embarrassment, excused herself to 
her friend and came up to David. 

"What has happened?'* she asked breathlessly. 

He stood speechless for a moment. Then he fal- , 
tered, " Nothing new has happened. A— only I was 
once more reminded that I dare not be any one else 
but a Jew." In his tone there was that bitterness of 
disappointment that knows no hope. 

In a few more words he explained to her the situa- 
tion. This little rebuff seemed to Mildred like the 
complement of what had passed at the station in 
Boston a few hours before. But while the other inci- 
dent had only intruded upon her mind without leav- 
ing a lasting impression, the present unpleasantness 
jarred upon her. She had just fully awakened to the 
significance of some of her mother's arguments in 
her efforts to dissuade her from the step she was 
about to take. However, all her sympathies were 
now with David ; in fact, for the moment her love for \ 
him seemed to be stronger than ever; but it was only 
the pity we often feel for a wretched, homeless orphan, 
which pity is mistaken for love. 

"What's the difference, David?" she said, tears 
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gathering in her eyes. '' We can go to the hotel across 
the street I think the other hotel much nicer than 
this/' she quickly added with an impulse of generosity. 

** No, Mildred," he replied, without the heart to 
look her straight in the face; '^you had better stay 
here overnight with your friend. I '11 go to the hotel 
across the street." 

She began to argue, to expostulate with him, but of 
, no avail. " Let me think," he repeated, as he per- 
sisted on her remaining here, sadness gathering in his 
heart. 

At last he prevailed upon her to stay with her f riend, 
while he went to the hotel across the street. 



LIV 

The hotel across the street was really just as fine 
and as elegantly equipped as the one that would have 
no Hebrews. Yet David walked away from the latter 
hotel like another Adam driven from the Garden of 
Eden. 

Mounting the stairs of the hotel David overheard 
his name mentioned by one of the guests on the 
veranda. He raised his eyes and noticed in front of 
him Mrs. Dunkelheimer, a trifle more matronly but^ 
as supercilious and snobbish as ever, and her daughter, 
with a babe in her lap, seated next to a stout, glib- 
looking merchant, who was smoking indolently. 
Around them were a number of the same clan, all 
evidently prosperous, and gossiping in the most broth- 
erly, or rather sisterly, manner, with a shade of over- 
cautious propriety. Other groups, of an unmistakably 
different caste, scattered over the large portico, chatted 
and giggled with summery freedom. 

The presence of the Dunkelheimers added annoy- 
ance to David's already overwrought nerves. He saw 
in everything about him the elements of a great por- 
trait, the composition of which was not yet quite clear. 

He went straight to his room and sank into a chair. 
He felt as if a heavy weight were depressing him, 
crushing him under its burden. He was soon lost in a 
jumble of unpleasant cogitations. But not until he had 
gone to bed did his turbulent thoughts shape them- 
selves into some sort of logical sequence. He had 
gone to sec Mildred early in the evening, but her 
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friend, who came down and introduced herself to him, 
had informed him that Mildred was suffering from a 
severe headache and that she had retired. As he now 
lay in bed sleepless, things began to crowd his brain. 
Everything about him was still — ^the stillness inviting 
thought. And his thoughts were rising, singly, jointly, 
forming a long chain. Ah, how happy he would have 
been had not circumstances, fate, darkened his lifel 
Tears began to fill his eyes. His heart was filling 
with the delicious sweetness of love and at the same 
time with the venom of cruel fate. 

In a flash he reviewed the whole span of his short 
existence. In many ways he had been favored by the 
gods : he had always been treated with kindness, many 
things had come to him better than he had planned, 
and he was young, with the great world still before 
him, with an ambition that knew no limitation. His 
tears began to roll down his cheeks, and he let them 
flow freely over his pillow. For as his thoughts had 
become more personal he remembered his father — the 
good " old peddler," as Solomon had often called him- 
self. Now every other thought fled and his imagina- 
tion rested upon his simple, kind-hearted, superstitious 
old father. The word " superstitious " forced itself 
upon him almost unconsciously. His mind dwelt 
upon it for a moment. He had just observed for 
the first time simplicity and honesty coupled with 
superstition. This thought led him to more depress- 
ing reflections. He beheld a picture of his old 
father crouched on his bed, reading some sacred book 
before a dimly burning candle, to while away a few 
sleepless hours. David leaned upon his elbow and 
stared blankly into darkness. He saw the deep fur- 
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rows on old Solomon's face, and the wrinkles which 
had deepened since he left home. As he continued to 
stare at this picture of his imagination he even read 
the old man's mind. Poor Solomon was longing after 
his son — ^his son who had deceived him — deceived him 
because old Solomon was simple and good and super- 
stitious. What if his father had known to what extent 
he was being deceived, flashed across David's brain. 
He shuddered. This thought pierced him like a dag- 
ger, yet he enjoyed the pain like a penitent undergoing 
self-torture. This thought, again, brought him face 
to face with the great question which had been 
troubling him since he first met Mildred. Presently 
the conflict in his mind became greater than ever. The 
incident at the station, and more particularly the one 
at the hotel, filled him with a bitterness mixed with 
despair. The barrier imposed by fate — ^the barrier in 
the person of his father — ^which he had removed, was 
now supplemented by one against which he was power- 
less. He remembered the effect the last incident had 
made upon Mildred. He could now see the expression 
of pity on her face. The thought of being pitied 
aroused in him all feelings of antagonism. No, he could 
not accept love that had an element of pity, he said to 
himself, and, no matter at what cost, they must part. 
Yes, he could see in all this the hand of fate avenging 
itself upon him for the sin he was about to commit 
against his poor old father. 

A moment later he jumped out of bed with a feeling 
of rage, and began to pace the room. What was the 
fate against which he was complaining, he asked him- 
self, with a feeling of revolt rising within him. Man 
has always created demons for his own annihilation 
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and called them fate I Man has always surrounded 
his rose with thorns, and then complained against fate 
because of the thorns' sting 1 Man has always smoth- 
ered his holy fire with filth and worshipped the filth 
because of the fire underneath — that was fate, tool 
''Ah, fatel'' David burst out with a sense of ven- 
geance. There was a time when the tyranny of kings 
was called fate, when slaves called their masters' lash 
fate, when the stake for " witches " was the work of 
fate. Now it is the fate of sects, of creeds, of dogmas. 
The persecution of his race was fate, too— their fate 
to be first barricaded in dingy Ghettoes and made 
clannish, and then, when freed, to be asked why they 
were clannish. His thoughts now drifted more defi- 
nitely toward his people, to their position in the world, 
to their victory, their defeat Their position seemed to 
him like that of one on the deck of a burning ship: to 
stay and be burned or to jump and be drowned. David 
realized that he had jumped, but was being tortured 
before being permitted to drown. 

But he must fight against fate, he said to himself; 
and in spite of his lacerated heart, in spite of the 
gloomy cloud his reflections had cast upon him, in 
spite even of his good old father, the remembrance of 
whom had erstwhile filled him with reproach and secret 
shame, he renewed his determination not to give in 
to weakness and to so-called fate. 

In the morning he sent word to Mildred, but instead 
of coming to meet him in person she sent him the 
following note: 

** I can hardly describe to you the suffering I have under- 
gone all night. I had never realized what it meant to separate 
oneself from one's parents under these circumstances. Thanks 
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to my friend, Dora Clayton, I am resting easily now, but you 
must permit me to rest quietly all day. I am thinking, think- 
ing, thinking— my head is fairly splitting from my crowding 
thoughts. Let me think— I wish to be left alone to-day, to 
my thoughts. 

Don't think me cruel, dearest David— I feel for you more 
deeply than I can express — ^my heart i^ literally bleeding for 
you— but let me think it all out by myself." 

The longer David dwelt upon this note the more he 
felt his blood surge within him with a mixed feel- 
ing, in which were combined passionate love and em- 
bittered hatred. 

"Again pity — ^nothing but pityl" he burst out to 
himself as he finished reading her note. In a moment 
his whole body quivered with the intensity of a violent 
passion. Then he remained standing in the middle of 
his room, with a blind stare in his eyes, conscious only 
of the agony of a great longing and at the same time 
of the hopelessness of it all. 

He spent nearly the whole day in brooding and in 
making and unmaking his mind. Now he would run 
to Mildred, in spite of her forbidding him, and pour 
out his passionate soul to her, and then he would fly 
from her as from a treacherous snake ; now his tears 
would gather in his eyes at the thought of Mildred's 
suffering, and then, again, wrath would fill his breast 
for the suffering she was causing him. He had penned 
a number of notes to her and had instantly torn them 
into tiny bits. 

Late in the afternoon David's brooding was inter- 
rupted by a knock on his door. He ran to open it with 
a palpitating heart— everything seemed to him a grave 
apprehension. His hand trembled as he took the note 
which the porter handed to him. At a glance he saw 
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that it was not in Mildred's hand, and his breathii^ 
ahnost ceased. It was a short note from Mildred's 
mother, requesting an interview. 

With the open note in his hand, David now dropped 
into a chair and looked puzzled. How did Mildred's 
mother happen to be here? Why should Mildred send 
for her mother? What might Mrs. Dalton have to 
say to him? Yet, in spite of all reasons to the con- 
trary, he felt hopeful, and thought Mrs. Dalton might 
now be a help, instead of a hindrance, to him. 

He soon presented himself before her. She came 
forward very graciously, with a faint but sad smile 
around her finely formed lips, and extended her hand 
to David in an unmistakably friendly manner. She 
gave him a quick glance — taking in his pallid face, his 
nervous, sleepless eyes, the deep line of sorrow clearly 
defined on his brow — and asked him to be seated, mov- 
ing her chair close to his. Then there followed a 
moment of silence, during which Mrs. Dalton betrayed 
her anxiety by the movements in her face. 

She presently began to speak and to the point. She 
heaped no reproaches upon him, nor did she hold him 
more accountable than her daughter for their rash 
action, but now, after they had had time to consider 
their step more clearly, she requested David to be 
reasonable. 

** Now, Mr. Sphardi," she contimied sympathetically, 
" I do not question your love for my daughter — I grant 
you that she loves you, too — ^but" — she hesitated a 
moment — "is it practicable? A — ^well, you see, there 
is a difference" — a faint blush tinging her cheeks — 
" true, no difference between you and Mildred, but in 
surroundings and — and in the world at large." 
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David was now losing patience and showed it by his 
restless movements and by his habit of pushing his 
hair back from his forehead. 

" What I mean is this," she resumed more concisely : 
"why not give her back her word " 

David jumped up from his seat as if he had just 
heard the most shocking news. 

" Is this Mildred's request?" he burst out, growing 
paler. 

Mrs. Dalton made no instant reply. She quietly 
looked at him a moment, then said, " No, but suppose 
it were Mildred's request? " 

David now stood, his head dropped over his chest, 
all the muscles in his face playing perceptibly, the 
fingers of his right hand nervously fumbling at the 
edge of the chair close by him. 

" Her request would make my granting it unneces- 
sary," he finally replied, 

David was soon in his room again. At first he was 
conscious of a paralyzing dulness, a sort of indiffer- 
ence — ^the indifference of despair; then he dropped 
into a chair in a mood of abandonment. Gradually 
brief fragments of thought began to come and go; 
bits of scenes from the past appeared and vanished; 
stray words, almost meaningless to him, dinned in his 
ears for a second and hushed. He felt the burden of 
life crushing him; he heard his bones creak, so to 
speak, under the pressing weight of existence. Again 
the picture of his old father recurred to him — ^his old 
father burdened with age and with sorrow, like another ^ 
Jacob mourning the loss of his favorite son. He stood 
still for a moment and stared in front of him, a wild 
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look in his eyes. He thought he could hear the wail- 
ing voice of his father. His distress made him super- 
stitious. In the breast of every poet, every artist, lies 
the lazy demon of superstition. Yes, he heard it, he 
heard the dreary tone of his father's weeping voice. 
It tortured him. Self-reproach had been whispering 
in his ear ever since he had left Boston, but he had 
shut his ears against it. At present he listened to it. 
He soon recalled Mrs. Dalton's words: Mildred's atti- 
tude now defined itself to him more clearly. 

He never knew how long he sat or stood in this 
ruminating pose, but as the gray lights of morning 
began to creep over his window panes he remembered 
the New York-bound morning train, and instantly 
b^;an to put his things in order. 



LV 



The reaction set in as soon as he parted from Mount 
Gilead. After a stay of a few days in New York, he 
realized the wrong he had meant to do his aged father, 
and his self-reproach was torturing him beyond endur- 
ance. Besides, his present unhappiness made him feel 
more lonesome than ever. He longed for the voice 
of a friend — anybody's voice that would awaken some 
tenderness in his breast At last he decided that, come 
what might, he must go to Boston and prevail upon 
his father to come and live with him in New York. 

As soon as David arrived in Boston he hurried to 
his father's lodgings. Mrs. Bavarski opened the door, 
and, on beholding David, she said, with a shrinking 
expression on her face, " I thought it was the doctor." 

" Is my father sick?" David asked with a catching 
breath, growing livid with apprehension, and fearing 
to take another step. 

"Did you expect him to get fat with joy at the 
happy tidings?" she replied sneeringly. 

David walked to his father's room almost on his 
tiptoes, his heart beating tumultuously. The door was 
half open, and a strong smell of drugs, emanating 
from the room» had almost taken his breath away. He 
remained standing before his father's bed, dazed as if 
from a sudden blow. The old man lay covered with 
a white sheet, scarcely showing a sign of life. His 
face had a yellowish gloss like that of parched flesh, 
and his hair and beard, only gray a few days before, 
were of the color of withered white wool. He was not 
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asleep, yet his half-open eyes, turned toward the ceil- 
ing, evidently saw nothing. 

" Father," David murmured, and a gush of tears 
rushed down his face. 

The old man's body slightly stirred, a part of an 
arm moved, but he was speechless and his eyes glared 
with the stupor of an intense fever. 

" Father I " again David burst out in a broken voice, 
" Father I '' and sank upon the side of the sick bed. 

The bed only creaked; the invalid was unconscious 
of his son's presence. 

Presently a middle aged man entered the room. He 
glanced at David sympathetically and said, " I presume 
you are his son« Doctor Radinski is my name.'' 

"What is his sickness, doctor?" David asked, his 
moist eyes still fixed upon the bed. 

" Paralysis. He had a paralytic stroke this 
morning." 

"Is it — ^is it very serious?" 

" Paralysis, you know, is always very serious," the 
physician said, with a dubious raise of his brows. " At 
first I had no hope at all. His whole body was prac- 
tically stiff, but he soon regained some movement in 
his left arm, and I think he has gained some sight in 
the left eye. If he were younger — but, you know, at 
his age " 

The doctor began to examine the patient while 
David was standing with dumb despair. 

" To what do you attribute this," David asked after 
the physician had finished his examination. 

" Accurately none of us can tell," he answered. " Of 
course, we have text-book theories and opinions, but, 
then, they are only theories." 
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The doctor grew thoughtful for a moment, with 
evident hesitancy. 

"Can you tell me how — I mean where this hap- 
pened?" David asked again, his eyes instantly turning 
upon his father, who lay as if he were listening to 
their conversation. 

"It happened in this room. I found him uncon- 
scious, with a Yiddish paper clenched in his left hand. 
It instantly struck me that some item in that paper 
must have given him a shock." 

The physician turned his head away from David as 
if he was reluctant to tell him what had led him to this 
theory. 

David's head began to swim. Vaguely, with a sense 
of premonition, a shade of the truth dawned upon him. 

" What puzzles me particularly," the physician soon 
resumed, " is as to who placed that paper before him. 
The item I speak of was encircled with a heavy line 
in black ink, and the paper had evidently been put in 
his room on purpose, to draw his attention to it from 
a sense of revenge." 

" Have you read it? Do you read Yiddish? " 

"Yes. As I have told you, I was struck by the 
tenacity with which he clung to the paper." 

"What was it?" 

" Here it is ; " and the doctor produced a clipping 
from his wallet. 

It contained a short editorial comment upon "the 
elopement of the promising young Jewish poet, David 
Sphardi, with a Gentile young lady," deploring the 
fact that the talented young man was drifting away 
from his race. 

At first there came a look of terror in David's eyes, 
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then he passed his hand over his forehead, as if men- 
tally fatigued, and remained standing listlessly before 
his father's bed. " Yes, that 's my people every time/' 
he murmured, addressing no one in particular. 
" Stinging one another seems to be their pleasure." 

A few days later, as David was at his father's bed- 
side, the patient began to stir and turn his eyes as if 
he were regaining consciousness. 

"Father, don't you know me?" asked David in a 
beseeching tone. 

The invalid's eyes still turned unconsciously, though 
searchingly. 

"Father, don't you remember your David?" 

Solomon's yellowish face and ghastly eyes turned 
with something like a dumb frown, then he mumbled 
some unintelligible words in a fierce, jarring voice. 

David bent lower and repeated some endearing terms 
to him. 

There soon came a gleam of light in the old man's 
left eye, and with a sudden movement of his body 
toward the wall, all the features of his face working 
and twitching with the most painful contortions, he 
began to dig under the mattress with his left hand. 

"Father, don't you see me?" 

Solomon paused, his left hand still stuck under the 
mattress, and he stared in David's direction. Then, 
with a shrinking convulsion, he ejaculated in a flesh- 
creeping voice, "Betrayer of your people, begone — 
begone — ^to your Gentiles I Begone, betrayer ! " And 
with a sudden jerk he pulled out from under the mat- 
tress his bandanna, which contained the money David 
had given his father before his departure, knotted into 
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a coily and flung it upon the floor. It dropped with a 
metallic clink at David's feet 

Grim silence fell upon the room. David stood trem- 
bling in every limb, his eyes unconsciously watching 
the convulsive movements of his dying father. Then 
he dropped by his father's bedside and cried, " Father 
— father, forgive me ! I have come back to you " 

But the invalid's ears seemed deaf to David's pray- 
ers and tears. 

" Father, I have not betrayed my people 1 " he cried 
again almost frantically, and tears streamed down his 
cheeks. 

But poor Solomon was already gurgling his last 
breaths. 



BOOK IV 
THE ECHO 



*< Plaitir J* amour nt durt qu^un wtomgnt ; 
CJkagrtH d* amour dure touto la vie,** 



LVI 

ON July 24, 19 — , the ivy-covered garden back ^^^ 
of the Casino, at Lucerne, was filled to its / 
utmost with a cosmopolitan crowd, who were / 
listening to the strains of a boisterous orchestra. 
The day was extremely hot, and this shady place, with 
the placid lake and the towering peaks of the Alps 
directly in front, gave one a sense of coolness. Around 
one of the rustic tables in the garden sat a small group 
of Americans, composed of two young women and 
one of an indeterminate age and two men, who found 
the people about them so interesting that they forgot 
the heat, the orchestra, even the beer and coffee before 
them. Being possessed of that feeling common to 
most of their countrymen on visiting the Old World, 
they indulged in pleasantries and in mild criticisms of 
the people around them. The remarks were chiefly 
made by one of the young women, and the rest of the 
small circle, except the woman of indeterminate age, 
greeted every word of the speaker with ready, almost 
obedient, laughter and counter-remarks. 

"Isn't her dress just killing?" the same speaker 
commented, referring to an English girl who had just 
entered the garden with her chaperon. "You can 
tell she is English at a glance. No one but an English 
girl would wear that pancake hat and that everlasting 
monotonous gray skirt — ^their grays make me posi- 
tively fidgety! They have grays for every season in 
the year." 

"I wonder what nationality that pompous gentle- 
man belongs to? " queried the man by her side — ^who 
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was himself of a slow, pompous disposition — and 
motioned to the left 

" Why, he is Russian, of course. Can't you see the 
officiousness in his haughty look? And she whose 
hand he is caressing so jealously is his — ^his step- 
wife " 

The last allusion called forth a hearty laugh. 

'"You are wicked, Mildred/' interposed the other 
young woman. " She is his young wife, and they are 
on their honeymoon." • 

''No, no;" and the former shook her head in a 
dissenting manner. " If she were his wife, he would 
not have that eager look in his eyes — ^would he, hus- 
bands?" — turning laughingly to the two gentlemen. 
" Just look at the German couple back of that Ameri- 
can politician ! Is n't that man with the thumb in the 
arm-hole of his vest and with that complacent contempt 
on his face a politician? Yes, the one next to the rosy- 
faced touch-me-not of an Englishman. Now, you can 
see that this young couple were recently married. I 
mean that man with the sandy mustache, blue eyes, and 
bald head and the girl with that fine olive complexion 
— does n't that tiny mole on her forehead lend piquancy 
to her bewitching roguish eye?" 

She was about to add another observation when her 
eye was almost involuntarily drawn to a young man 
who had been studiously gazing at her all the while 
she was passing these inconsequential pleasantries. 
She changed color, unconsciously glanced at the yotmg 
man again, then blurted out some irrelevant common- 
place and said, " It is stifling hot here — ^we had better 
take a walk on the quay." 

The five had soon risen from their seats, and the 
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young woman who was responsible for their sudden 
departure again glanced in the direction of the young 
man, without looking at him directly, and turned away 
with flushed cheeks. 

No sooner had they descended the four steps leading 
from the garden to the quay than the young man who 
had been the cause of the young woman's commotion 
began to strike the table with a coin in his hand in 
order to draw the attention of a waiter. He soon paid 
for his coffee, " tipped " the waiter five times as much 
as he intended, and hurried out of the garden. Then 
he paused and watched the Americans saunter away, 
and, with his eyes still on them, walked slowly on the 
outside of the two rows of trees along the shore. 
His perceptible nervousness and the sudden rush of 
blood to his pallid face gave a strange lustre to his 
roving dark eyes; otherwise there was nothing par- 
ticularly attractive about his person. Somewhat hag- 
gard and slender, he looked taller than his real height. 
At last, as if on the verge of collapse, he dropped upon 
one of the wooden benches under a tree, from where 
he continued to gaze at the three women and two men 
strolling jauntily up and down the edge of the lake. 
He remained in the same position until he saw them 
leave the quay and cross to The Schweizerhoff. 

Then he stood up and remained standing, undecided, 
glancing frequently at the hotel with a fast-beating 
heart. A few minutes later he walked up impulsively 
to The Schweizerhoff, entered it, and made some 
inquiry there, then took a card from his pocket and 
asked that it be taken to Miss Truesdale. Before the 
errand boy left him he tookfhfe cardTiack from him 
and scribbled on it the following words : " Would like 
to meet you only," underlining the last word. 
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He did not have to wait long for a reply. A few 
minutes later Miss Truesdale stood before him with 
an extended hand. 

" I am so glad to see you, David/' she said simply, 
without showing the least surprise at meeting him 
here unexpectedly and after a lapse of several years. 

He stood awkwardly for a moment, without saying 
anything. Then he spoke, almost stuttering, '' I should 
not like to stay here — I do not want to meet them '' 

" They went up to dress for dinner," she said, also 
avoiding names, " and are not likely to come down for 
some time. However, we can walk up to the quay." 

** Let us sit down," he said, with a feeling of exhaus* 
tion, as they reached a vacant bench. 

They sat down and looked at one another blankly. 
"You have not changed much," he soon broke the 
silence. 

"You have changed considerably," she returned 
frankly. He could read in her eyes how startled she 
was at his ghastly appearance. 

"Tell me all about yourself," he instantly changed 
the topic. 

" Mine is one of those classic stories that can be 
told in one sentence," she replied with a forced laugh, 
"and in a short sentence at that. I have spent the 
last two years in Paris, painting — or trying to." After 
the briefest of pauses she added, " Robert and Eliza- 
beth and — and Mildred and her husband passed 
through Paris last week, and prevailed upon me to 
accompany them here." 

" How is Robert? " he asked, passing his hand over 
his brow as if to wipe away an intruding thought. 

" Happy, of course." 
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He caught his breath twice in succession, and, skip- 
ping one thought, asked in a constrained tone, '* Was 
that stout man her husband? " 

Miss Truesdale nodded her head, looking intently 
at David, whose muscles around the mouth were 
twitching noticeably. 

He looked absently for a space, his deep, sunken 
eyes filled with a peculiar sadness. 

"What have you been doing most of the time?" 
she asked, feeling the pain of his silence. 

" I have worked," he replied, with a smile of indif- 
ference that denoted the paroxysm of despair. Then 
he continued, as if he were talking to himself, " God, 
how I have worked! It makes me shudder to think 
of it. I must have been possessed of some demon of 
industry; and the joke of it is, I am really the laziest 
man in creation." His present smile emphasized the 
heavy gloom on his countenance. A moment later he 
again added as if addressing no one in particular, 
" What else is there in the world? " 

"I have read some flattering remarks about your 
work," she humored him, a tinge of new color appear- 
ing in her face. 

" As if I cared what the critics might say about my 
work ! " he burst out almost contemptuously. " They 
usually applaud in the wrong place of the sermon any 
way." Then he continued impulsively, " I like to 
work in order to escape from myself — from that mor- 
bid, corroding sensitiveness that is sapping my life 
away. Have you ever thought of sensitiveness as a 
fatal disease?" There appeared a strange smile on 
his lips. " Next to cancer, it is the most incurable," 
he added dismally. 

Miss Truesdale kept silent She was studying the 
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expression of his countenance — ^the. countenance that 
had always so fascinated her since she first beheld it on 
the threshold of her studio. As she now looked at his 
sallow^ though somewhat flushed cheeks, at his sharp 
features staring so saliently in her face^ at his eyes 
burning with the flash-light brilliancy of a flickering 
candle, she remembered the fine hue of his skin against 
that foreign scarf around his neck, and tears uncon- 
sciously gathered in her eyes. He, too, kept silent, 
but far different thoughts checked his sudden flow of 
speech. As he said, his morbid sensitiveness — ^the sen- 
sitiveness that has made the best lives of his race para- 
doxical — ^was ceaselessly sapping at his vitality. 

A moment later he turned abruptly and asked, " Tell 
me, is she happy?" 

Miss Truesdale did not answer at once. For a 
moment there lingered a shade of spite in her placid, 
blue eyes ; there was even a spasmodic flush of anger 
on her face; but soon her expression changed to that 
of sympathy and pity, and she replied, in a soft, duti- 
ful tone, "You know, I never understood Mildred. 
About a year ago she was engaged to a wealthy profli- 
gate, but she soon broke off, and two months later 
married this Mr. Talcott, an old bachelor who is happy 
to applaud her witticisms and to follow her caprices." 

Again David sat silent, repeatedly rubbing his fore- 
head with his fingers from evident mental fatigue. 

" I am sure this trip to Europe will do you a heap 
of good," she again broke the silence, anxious to draw 
him away from the subject which was obviously giv- 
ing him pain. "At least, you will have a rest from 
your work." 

" That 's the worst of it," he rejoined with a touch 
of his old impulsiveness: "my brain works harder 
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when I am idling than when I am working most 
arduously. It is grinding, grinding constantly, and 
when it does not grind it rattles just the same, like a 
running water-mill with no grist between the stones, 
and more liable to catch fire. Besides" — ^and he 
straightened himself as if to shake off a brooding 
thought — " this is not a trip for pleasure : I am on a 
mission." 

He paused, and she looked at him expectantly. 

"Yes, I am on a mission to help bring back my 
people to its own," he resumed. A grim smile spread 
over his face in spite of the ring of sincerity in his 
tone and voice. " I am a delegate to the Zion Con- 
gress, which meets the day after to-morrow at Bale 
and of which you must have heard. I have jusi 
stopped here for a day and have had the good fortune 
to meet you." 

Her puzzled look somehow stirred in his mind a 
jumble of slumbering thoughts and half-dead senti- 
ments. He felt as if she had just scratched a healing 
wound, only to make it bleed again. 

" And you wish to go to Palestine ? " 

The irony in her tone irritated him. No one knew 
him better than Miss Truesdale. She even knew his 
most secret feelings — ^those delicately hidden feelings 
which are often contrary to one's own actions. Only 
half conscious of this latent sentiment, he now felt 
like an impostor who suddenly comes face to face with 
one who knows his true history after he has succeeded 
in keeping his identity from every one else. 

"Anywhere, Miss Truesdale, anywhere," he burst 
out, with a deep sigh of despair, " so long as wc may 
be able to remove the obloquy from our race. What 
else is there for us?" He paused and stared at her 
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questioningly. ** You don't want us — ^you are ever 
looking for reasons why you don't want us — ^you have 
somehow even taught us to hate ourselves. What is 
the use of being bed-ridden? Either a complete recov- 
ery or death ! " 

"Do you really believe in a complete recovery?" 
she asked, recalling arguments of years long gone by. 

** Let us not discuss it/' he said with evident irri- 
tation. " Not now — ^not now " and he hung his 

head gloomily. 

At sunset it dawned upon David that he had kept 
Miss Truesdale from her dinner. He rose and begged 
her forgiveness. 

^ *' Could you call to-morrow? " she asked him. 
' 7 He looked absently in front of him. Then he said 
abruptly, " No, I can't run the risk of meeting your 
friends. Besides, I must leave to-morrow for Bale. 
I am on the programme of speakers." 

"Then if the mountain won't come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the mountain," she said, smiling 
calmly. " I shall be very interested in your movement, 
and will not miss the chance of hearing what you have 
to say on the subject" 

" I wish you would not go," he said imploringly. 

"Why?" she asked and looked in vain for an 
answer in his thoughtful, careworn face. 

He only shrugged his shoulders evasively. 

"Why?" she repeated. 

"You might take the wind out of my sails," he 
finally answered, with a light laugh. 

" I '11 go any way," she said, as she took leave of 
him, and pressed his hand with the tenderness of a 
mother rather than that of an old friend. 



LVII 

David reached his hotel at the last call for dinner^ 
but even a fairly tempting menu failed to arouse his 
appetite. He went straight to his room and settled 
in a chair by the open window, through which he 
absently watched the sun sink behind the mountains. 
He was then only half-conscious of the beauty of the 
golden mist, which on other occasions would have filled 
him with a yearning ecstasy and made his heart throb ^^ 
with sensuous delight. The only clear thought in his 
mind was that the sun was sinking. Something in his / 
breast seemed to sink with every downward move of 
the golden globe. "It is sinking-<-sinking — sink- 
ing " he murmured to himself, without compre- 
hending bis own mutterings, but feeling the meaning 
of the words in the very depth of his bosom. With 
his elbow on the window-sill, his head, too, was sink- 
ing, sinking, sinking, with nothing but the blackness 
of night before him. A glorious sunset had always 
filled him with sadness, but only the sadness which 
the departure of a dear friend leaves behind; now it 
filled him with the sadness of death. 

"What a chaos!*' he again murmured to himself 
unconsciously. He felt as if some one had gripped 
at his heart by the roots and was tearing it mercilessly. 
To-day's meeting made his thoughts wander back over 
the expanse of several dreary years. How hard he 
had been trying to let the dead bury their dead ! But 
treacherous memory often serves most when one would 
have it serve the least. How hard he had pressed his 
fingers into his ears to shut out the ringing echoes 
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from the past I But they dinned in his brain even with 
his ears stuffed up. How hard he had tried to escape 
from himself, as he expressed it, by indefatigable 
work I But his efforts were like trying to lift oneself 
by one's boots. He was always himself and unto 
himself. The echoes from the past were reverberating 
with a resonance he could not hush. They clanged 
in his ears and brain above all other voices. They 
even clamored above the mighty voice of ambition. 
And in addition to these tumultuous echoes a small 
voice was at times chiming in ; chiming in a low mur- 
mur but with the coaxing sweetness of love. This 
small voice, too, was but an echo; the distant echo of 
spring floods subdued to a soft purl. How he had 
loved to listen to this subdued strain I It seemed to 
him like holding communion with a spirit Now the 
small voice was rising, swelling to the former tumultu- 
ous sweep of spring floods, and, like an answering 
voice, he murmured to himself, ** Sinking-— sinking — 
sinking." 

For hours he sat by the window as if in a stupor. 
The paramount thought in his mind, like lead in deep 
waters, was covered by the rush of waves on the sur- 
face. It was only after the disturbed elements had 
calmed that he fdt the weight that had caused this 

commotion. ** Mildred — Mildred ^* he uttered to 

himself, now staring into blank darkness, the shadow 
of mountains shutting out every gleam of light. 
** Mildred," he repeated to himself again, and felt the 
rush of hot tears over his cheeks. He hung his head 
forlornly. 

His memory skipped the time that bridged Mount 
. Gilead and Lucerne, and those days laden with tragedy 
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reappeared before him. In spite of his sober nature, 
he had always regarded life as a pathetic comedy — the 
pathos for those who took life seriously — ^but that day 
at Mount Gilead and his return to Boston had made 
him feel the tragedy of life. The blow of his father's 
death, following his separation from Mildred, had 
stunned him. When he had partly recovered from that 
blow his heart was tortured by secret self-reproach. 
His imagination, aided by superstition, which lies in 
wait to clutch one when one's reason is at a low 
ebb, suggested all sorts of atonements. Knowing how 
much his father had desired that Kaddish be said after 
him, David went to a sjmagogue and recited this prayer 
daily for one year. During that period he lived and 
worked among the humblest of his people. Then the 
Zionistic propaganda reached him, and he grasped at 
it like one drowning grasps at a straw. Without stop- 
ping to analyze his actions, he did these things from 
a sense of atonement. To-day's chance meeting with 
his old friends, the sight of Mildred, the voice of Miss 
Truesdale, gave him a shock that sent the mountains 
of sand, with which he had surrounded himself as a 
sort of fortification, crumbling away. He continued 
to stare vaguely into darkness, feeling light at heart, 
like one spitting blood feels lightened for the moment, 
despite the gradual loss of life. " Mildred," he again 
repeated to himself, his heart filling with the most 
delicate titillation of sweetness and pain at the same 
time. But soon the naked truth faced him. His 
mountains of sand were fast crumbling away, but 
leaving hfm no peace within. He realized the hope- 
lessness of his position. He had burned the bridges 
behind him, but only to find the bridges before him 
had been destroyed by the enemy. 
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The next morning David left for Bale, which was 
already teeming with delegates from all parts of the 
world. Rambling from place to place, at the Mtinster, 
upon the Pfalz, or in the museum, meeting everywhere 
groups of distinguished-looking Jews, he was con- 
, sdous of real pride in his race. It was the first time 
in his life that he had found himself admiring his own 
people — the people whose slightest flaw had always 
been magnified by his imagination a thousand-fold. 
The spectacle of the Congress itself bewildered him 
for a moment. The scattered dry bones of a nation, 
dead more than two thousand years, had come to- 
gether, and a live breath had been blown into them. 
He looked at the assemblage and analyzed it. Though 
all Jews, this great body of people was as divided in 
temperament, in language, in manners, even in physi- 
cal appearance, as were the modem nations of which 
each was a part. The rugged, impulsive Russian was 
as plainly distinguishable from the black-haired, black- 
eyed, eagle-nosed German as was the Polish Jew, in 
caftan and side-locks, from the smooth-shaven, inde- 
pendent-looking American or Englishman. 

When the session had actually begun the diversified 
body was still more divided. They all spoke of the 
Jewish cause, but every class had a different cause in 
mind. The only sameness David could see in this 
gathering was the sameness of a grievance. The first 
day's session discouraged David, without his definitely 
knowing why. The second day confused him. The 
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third day left him hopeless. He listened to fiery ora« 
tions, he heard encouraging reports, he studied the 
audience and the speakers, and he saw in them all 
not a national movement — ^the feeling that draws a 
people together out of harmony of common sympa- 
thies, of a common ambition — but a movement to give 
vent to their grievances under a common name. He 
now thought of his people unbiased. He remembered 
the humble, down-trodden lower classes of Russia 
and Poland — their abjectness, their superstitions, their 
Asiatic peculiarities ; and he remembered the rich and 
the proud and the learned of his race ; and he remem- 
bered the Dunkelheimers and the Klingmans; and he 
remembered the Heines and the La Salles and the 
Beaconsfields and the Rubinsteins and the Sarah Bem- 
hardts — ^he remembered them and saw them all a 
divided body, out of all sympathy with one another, 
but held together by nothing more than a grievance, 
the grievance that had brought himself here. 

David did not sleep a wink on the night preceding 
the day on which he was to address the Congress. His 
brain was crammed with contradictory thoughts and 
sentiments. All his enthusiasm for the movement had 
gone. He felt bitter — ^the bitterness of despair. 

However, finding himself in the large hall filled to 
its utmost, he mounted the speakers' platform with 
some hope in his breast. The glowing terms of praise 
with which the chairman soon introduced him to the 
audience also cheered him. The long applause thrilled 
him. But a moment later, facing the subdued audi- 
ence, he remained standing still and moved his eyes 
from side to side as if he were scanning every face. 
The momentary silence after the tumultuous applause 
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seemed very intense. His deadly pale face, his roving 
eyes, his deranged hair, the worried look which a 
sleepless night lends to one's appearance, made his 
figure seem peculiarly striking. 

When he began to speak his voice was low, nervous, 
quivering, the voice of one who had never before 
addressed a large audience, and who, in addition, was 
agitated. He stood scanning the faces of the assem- 
blage, with a frown on his brow, and his first utter- 
ances were somewhat incoherent. They sounded like 
a mere preamble, 

" BroAers," he continued, ** a nation must be built 
up like a langfuage. A group of learned linguists can- 
not create a new tongue ; a body of statesmen cannot 
establish a new government. A nation, like a language, 
must build itself unconsciously. The people who lay 
the foundation for a nation must be actuated by har- 
mony of purpose and sympathy." Here he paused, 
stared at the audience again, and looked up at the 
gallery, where he recognized Miss Truesdale and her 
friends, who had their eyes focussed upon him. Some- 
thing like an electric shock passed through his brain. 
He shrank back a step and, spreading his arms, con- 
tinued, faltering, stammering, " But we — ^but we " 

then gave a squeaky laugh, which sounded so strange 
in the silence of the mass of upturned faces that it 
rang like a shriek of terror. Again he paused, shrank 
back a step, raised his hand to his forehead, and with 
an abrupt gesture shouted in a piercing voice, " Dis- 
band, brothers, disband! I know you all — ^all — ^all! 
I know the Jews of Poland, of Russia, of Germany, 
and of France ! I know you in America and in Eng- 
land! Ha, ha, I know you all — all — ^your statesmen 
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and your poets and your idle visioners, I know your 
insignificant gnats who twist their little tails and puff 
and sputter and make wrinkles on the smooth surface 
to make it appear that they, too, are diving the ocean 1 
I know why you have come here ! Not to establish a - ^ 
nation, nor even because you believe in a Jewish unity, 
but merely to give vent to your great grievance — ^you / 
have been drawn together like an embittered heart 
is drawn to tears." y 

The chairman pounded his gavel. 

" Stop ! " " Enough I " " Pull him down 1 " came 
from every side. 

David heard them not. His face twitched with 
nervous convulsion, and he shrieked, " Disband, broth- 
ers, disband! I, too, have come here with the great 
grievance in my heart, but I see it clearly now — ^I see 
it clearly ; it is nothing but cowardice — cowardice 1 " 
he repeated, again raising his hand to his forehead 
and turning to the gallery. " You want to run away 
after a resisting struggle of thousands of years." 

The chairman came up to him and quietly requested 
him to stop, but this irritated him still more, and he 
burst forth in a wild voice, " I know that you hate to 
listen to the truth, that you love delusions. You love 
to dream your lives away, even though your dreams 
imperii your people's future." Then, turning to theyjy^ 
chairman, he cried fiercely, " Why are you here? You /W<^ j 
— ^you who have exposed the bu gaboo of all creec^ ^'^^VlTiM XO 
and religions, you who have ridiculed the sham of 
national unity, you who have cried woe to the unamal- 
gamated races and predicted their doom, their dg gen^ 
erationi Ha, ha, I know your great grievance ! And 
you — why are you here? " he flashed his eyes defiantly 
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* I land pointed at another delegate upon the platform. 
) 4m^W^*^ You.w ho have caricatured your race before the whole 
^ ^ world, you who have mocked your people's manners, 
jeered at their peculiar habits, laughed at their dream- 
ers, polished epigrams about their vain hopes — ^you — 



Hundreds now shouted, "Pull him down!" and 
stamped their feet and whistled and banged their seats 
with their canes. The chairman rushed up to David 
and remonstrated in a loud voice. But David waved 
him aside, and, moving to the end of the platform, 
burst forth anew, " Disband, brothers, disband ! The 
great grievance has made cowards of you, has driven 
you mad — ha, ha 1 — mad, you understand? Ha, ha, ha! 
we are all mad — ^mad — mad 1 " 

The great mass of people was in a great uproar and 
confusion. Many hands were laid upon David to 
remove him, but he saw nothing, heard nothing, and 
with his hands raised to his head he shot forth a wild 
laughter: "We are all mad with our grievance — 
mad — ^mad — mad I " 



LIX 

Daybreak in August. A drowsy light was stealing 
over the Schweizer Sanitarium, which was pitched \ 
upon a towering rock above the left bank of the ^ 
Vierwaldstaettersee, opposite the long ridge of snow- ^ 
capped peaks of the Alps. With the exception of the ) 
gurgling notes of blackbirds, like the creaking of a ' 
silver gate, at times accompanied by birds of another 
feather, everjrthing was at rest, and the imposing 
silence of the rising mountains in the distance added 
a touch of solemnity to the environment. By an open 
window in the Sanitarium sat a young woman, her 
elbow resting upon the sill, her hair fatlmg IcJbsely 
over her morning gown, her blue eyes filled with 
unshed tears, slowly perusing the pages of a note-book 
on her lap. She frequently raised her eyelids and 
glanced eagerly at the other end of the room, where 
stood a bed overhung with parted curtains, and then 
continued reading. 

August 29, 

Come what might, I have made up my mind — ^my heart 
was made up long, long ago— and nothing will change it. 
Why should I give up love for a mere superstition? Why 
should I bend my knee to an idol of barbarism? If there 
arc those whom barbarism still holds in its foul clutch, let 
them writhe and whine and suffer; if there still are people 
who love to bow their heads to Baal, let them worship and 
exult and revel in its idolatry ; if humanity has not yet shaken 
off the haunting ghosts of yesterday, let it tremble and shrink 
and put an amulet around its neck for protection. But why 
should the emancipated handful cringe and make a virtue of 
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cowardice? Why should this handful not fight for their 
convictions as those impelled by the dread of the dark past? 
No^ no; no matter at what cost I will emancipate myself 
throw off the shackles, and step into the free. 

August 31. 

I feel like one who has taken a dangerous leap and landed 
safely. Yet the effort and the success make me dizzy. After 
years of hunger for love, the possession of Mildred is almost 
maddening me with bliss. I cannot write. My brain is too 
fully my heart too tumultuous, and something, I know not 
what, is gripping at my heart with a diabolic clinch. Yes, I feel 
that in spite of my free thought I have not yet freed myself 
' from superstition. A secret dread is pursuing me. Maybe 
it is the thought of my father that brings upon me this 
creeping fear. Poor, good old soul, how he fears the ghosts 
of yesterday f 

Seputnber /. 

I passed a sleepless night, thinking, thinking. In spite of 
my efforts to hide my grief from Mildred, she seemed to read 
my very thoughts. But how can I tell her? Why shift part 
of my burden to her shoulders Toward morning I snatched 
a moment's sleep, just a twinkle and yet it was long enough 
for a horrible dream. I dreamed that I was in the Siberian 
mines, chained to an iron wheelbarrow in front of me and 
to a human body in the back. I slightly turned and noticed 
that the form was a corpse — ^the corpse of a very aged man, 
long dead and cold. Vaguely it crossed my mind that if I 
buried the corpse my burden would be lightened, but as I 
betook myself to execute my design the chains to the wheel- 
barrow forced me forwards. I woke up with the rattling of 
irons in my ears and — ^that ghastly sight of the corpse. 

September 3. 

What does it matter, I ask-~what does it matter that some 
people would not live under the same roof with their 
Saviour or with Virgin Mary? What does it matter, I ask-*- 
what does it matter that some hotels would not admit Isaiah 
or Jeremiah or the Shepherd David? What does it really 
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matter that some Americans have risen to such a high stand- 
ard of culture that they cannot bear the presence of Baruch 
Spinoza, of Felix Mendelssohn, of Heinrich Heine? Really, 
what docs it matter? Why, then, I ask myself again and 
again, why should such a trifle annoy me? Why should I — 
I who have long learned to regard the actions of " Society " 
as a pitiful farce — why should I feel disturbed on that 
account? And yet what a storm this very thought raises 
within me^what bitterness, what rancor, what smarting of 
my soul I 

September 4. 

I am trying to forget the insult at the Mt. Gilead hotel, 
my greater grief ought to absorb the lesser; I am trying to 
reconcile Anglo-Saxon civilization with this novel persecu- 
tion; I am eventr3dng to find some justification (social justifi- 
cation), but the more I think of this the more my feelings 
revolt and the more I am devoured by despair. The old, old 
story over again. No straw is given us, yet we must deliver 
the tale of bricks. First we are beaten because we are 
clannish, and when we attempt to spread we are beaten back 
into the clan, always tethered, always circumscribed. 

September 5- 

My brain is reeling, I cannot think clearly, everything 
within me protests and cries against the injustice of fate. 

(Here followed nine lines blotted beyond the pos- 
sibility of deciphering them.) 

She paused and walked quietly up to the bed, upon 
which the sick man was lying. He was stirring and 
babbling some incoherent words. She remained stand- 
ing a moment, looking blankly at the ghostly face of 
the invalid, then, returning to her seat, continued to 
read from the diary. 

September 14 (New York). 

Why am I now drawn to my people more than ever? 
What has all of a sudden aroused in me such a kinship to 
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my nee that makes all other people seem not only foreign 
but even hostile? 

I went to the East Side this morning, to the very heart 
of the Jewry. Something within me was propelling me 
towards it; without clearly knowing why, I wished to be 
among the Jews, and not among the rich and the influential 
and the cultured* but among the lowly, the uncouth, the 
down-trodden, whose faces still bear the marks of persecu- 
tioa I walked in the midst of the noisy crowds, I mingled 
with the shabbily dressed pedestrians, and I was almost 
conscious of a thrill as I touched arms with my poor brothers. 
The jabbering jargon I had always despised, the peculiar 
gestures I had always scorned, the oriental caste I had always 
loathed, they were now all dear to me and filled me with an 
indefinable contentment and made me breathe easier. I felt 
like an exile once more upon his own soil I had almost 
stopped passers-by and flung my arms around them ; I wished 
to tell them that in spite of— yes» in spite of my seeming 
estrangement I was one of them. 

Oh, how fatigued I am! I fee! two forces-^he oriental 
and the occidental— pulling me in opposite directions. Ah, 
the misfortune of possessing an oriental heart with an occi- 
dental brain! 

October 4- 

It is waste of energy to fight against destiny. What is 
destiny? Is it what the preachers call Providence? Is it 
what the Orientals call fate? Is it an undiscovered scientific 
law no less fixed than the law of gravity? I know not how 
this is regulated, but somehow it does seem in harmony 
with the eternal laws we call nature. Man and beast and 
plant come into existence, struggle for maturity, then decay 
and turn into nothingness. Why? I know not No one 
knows. Nations rise, flourish, then, somehow, unexplainable, 
die. Some nations flourish longer, some less; the same fate 
awaits them all. No nation ever fallen has risen again. 

Here she turned a great number of leaves and 
scanned /the last pages. 
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June 8. 

My head is as heavy as a mill-stone, set whirling by con- 
flicting thoughts. Somehow, in spite of my enthusiasm for 
the Jewish national movement, I feel the tragedy of it Reju- 
venation, they call it At times I ask myself, why rejuvenate ^ 
that which nature meant to be old? What a tragi-comedy I \ 
A nation long dead, but the requiem has not yet been chanted, 
and they talk of rejuvenation. It makes me think of the old ( 
Jewish rite when the dead was laid to rest The sexton ; 
used to place himself at the head of the grave and say, " Dear /' 
brother (or sister), you are dead, you are dead, you are dead, 
forgive me and forgive the whole House of Israel" Ah, 
my dear, once flourishing nation, you are dead, you are dead, 
you are dead, forgive me and forgive the whole House of 
Israel I Alas ! alas ! it is so hard to believe in the raising of 
the dead. 

July IS- 

" Well, if Zionism won't help, it can do no harm," I heard ^ 
a brother Zionist argue with a "dissenter." True, a leech 
upon a corpse can do no harm, but, pray, what good can 
it do? 

July 14. 

What a burden it is to act against your secret belief ! 
My thoughts have been rambling, drifting, all morning, and 
they finally launched upon the past The meeting of Miss 
Truesdale and Mildred has entirdy upset me. What a golden 
chime life had once arranged for me— until I was rudely 
awakened to the seamy side of my existence. The sight of 
Mildred filled my soul with a strange chaos— yes, chaos, that 
is the word. How hard I have tried to forget! I almost 
persuaded myself that I had forgotten. Fate is daily showing 
man what a dupe he is. 

July 16. 

The thought of Mildred is driving me mad — ^like a torch 
in darkness it brings everything about me to light, and I see 
the hideous shadows cast around the light 

July j8. 

It is enough, I say. I am tired of struggling against the 
current, let me drift; I can more safely reach the shore by 
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drifting than by battling with the waves. For my part, I 
have at last decided to lay down the oars and float and drift 
and sing with the cheer of indifference; sooner or later the 
echo from some sheltering haven will answer me. I have 
been possessed of this sentiment since last night I do not 
know why. Maybe the sudden sight of Mildred and the 
contact with Miss Truesdale wiped away the cobwebs from 
my brain. It is enough, I say; the prize is not worth the 
premium. It is always the blood-thirsty warriors that make 
of war a virtue for the innocent fools to practice. Can't we 
pay a life pension to our preachers— those good souls who 
tell us to fight for love, for charity, for brotherhood — can't 
we build them palaces of gold, feed them on nectar and 
ambrosia, and stuff their preaching mouths with sweetmeats. 
so long as they will let us rest in peace? 

July 19* 

Another sleepless night— long hours of staring into dark- 
ness and of brain-fagging aberrations. Bit by bit my whole 
life passed before me, as they say one drowning experiences 
at the very last moment of consciousness. A strange thought 
occupied my mind with a pestering persistence. I kept asking 
myself whether my life was a tragedy or a comedy. Sud- 
denly I became conscious of a secret fear, of depression. 
Everything about me seemed filled with Egyptian darkness. 
My whole life seemed as relentlessly hopeless as a Greek 
tragedy. Every incident of my boyhood, every triviality con- 
nected with my life, my very birth, seemed the saddest of 
tragedies. A painful melancholy spread over my soul. Again 
my life flashed before me — a span of knitted sorrows! Now 
all my thoughts were centred upon Mildred. I felt everjrthing 
about me was stifling — I groaned aloud. And instantly my 
thoughts drifted to my people. "Enough!" I shouted to 
myself. "I don't want to think of them; I want to have a 
moment's peace ! " But no, like a fast revolving wheel every- 
thing pertaining to them passed before my eyes and tortured 
my brain and gnawed at my heart mercilessly. 

But soon everything changed. Things suddenly assumed 
a different color. Again the incidents of my life passed before 
me, but they were no more hopeless, no more tragic; they 
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seemed ludicrously comic. Even the recollection of my father 
on his death-bed— I shudder at my brutality — even that scene 
appeared to me naively comical. I almost burst out with 
laughter at the comedy of his life and of the tragi-comedy 
of his death. Little by little every event of my life again 
passed before my mind's eye — ^the bitterest experiences which 
had seemed so tragic a while before appeared farcical. I now 
became uneasy; I thought I had suddenly lost my reason; I 
could not conceive anything tragic in life — it was all a 
comedy — all, all, all — ^nay, even burlesque 

The reader paused and tried to decipher the next 
few pages, but they were so crossed and recrossed 
with pen lines drawn in all directions that it was 
beyond the possibility of getting at a single word. 

She suddenly rose from her seat and rushed to the 
bed. Delirious mutterings came from the patient. 
At first she stood looking blankly at him, then she sat 
down upon his bedside and studied his flaming cheeks 
and partly opened eyes with intense anxiety. 

He soon opened his eyes with evident consciousness 
and, stretching out both hands to her, said in a low 
tone, " Miss Truesdale — my guardian angel to the 
last!" 

There was a faint glimmer of a smile on the patient's 
face, and, clasping her hand, he gazed eagerly in the 
direction of the open window. 

"How do you feel, David?" 

He made no answer. He lay breathing heavily for 
some moments, his eyes resting upon the pale, drawn 
face of his kind protectress. 

" I see it clearly now," he said a moment later, *' I 
fell overboard and am lying here to dry. How dark 
it is getting! That large wheel with the big black 

spokes is rolling in the darkness " 
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Often as Miss Tniesdale had heard David's deliri* 
ous talk in the past few weeks, during which time she 
scarcely ever left his bedside, tears gathered in her 
eyes at this strange rambling. 

David's sickness puzzled the physicians. At first it 
was diagnosed as an attack of epilepsy, then as menin- 
gitis, and at last as katatonia, though none of these 
was certain. His aberrations were usually followed 
by intervals of lucidity. 

After a short space he regained intelligence. 

" I won't be a burden to you much longer," he said 
to Miss Tniesdale with a sigh. '' I am at the end of 
my tether ; I need no doctors to tell me that." 

Miss Tniesdale attempted to console him. 

*' Why oflFer me hope?" he interrupted her, with a 
sad smile. ** I have used up all my coal-oil, my light 
must go out All of us have only a limited measure 
of it, but by using it sparingly some keep the lamp lit 
longer; I burned a big flame. So much the better. 
When one feels he cannot surpass his past, it is best 
for him to have no future." 

He made a motion toward a glass of water which 
stood on a little table close to his bed, so Miss Tnies- 
dale gave it to him. He swallowed a mouthful and 
continued, " What a sad struggle when you must fight 
your enemies and your friends ! The Jews will think 
me a traitor, the Gentiles a foolish dreamer. I am 
glad the struggle is over. Poor humanity is haunted 
by the ghosts of yesterday — those hideous ghosts, with 
black wings — ^sharp claws " 

He suddenly raised himself, his eyes turning from 
side to side searchingly. Miss Tniesdale hastened to 
support him with her arms. He stared through the 
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open window opposite, at the rising sun, at the purple 
mist in the far distance, at the bluish outline of the 
mountain peaks. A bird outside began to sing. David 
opened his mouth and bent slightly forward. 

"Drive away those birds with their blood-red 
wings," he rambled on, "They pull at my heart 

strings " He paused a moment, then resumed, 

"At last — ^you have come, Mildred! Now — ^now — 

hand in hand we go — for better or for worse 

Ah, the ghosts — ^the ghosts behind the cloud — ^that 
rising cloud " 

He raved incoherently until he sank into a long 
stupor, from which he never awakened 
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At a stone's throw from Fluellen, in Switzerland, 
there is a little graveyard, which looks from the deck 
of a passing boat like a beautiful, well-kept garden. 
Conspicuous among the variety of tombstones, 
crowned with crosses, stands a simple, candle-shaped 
stone which bears the following queer inscription: 

STRANGLED BY HIS TETHER. 
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